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TO 

HIS GRACE 



THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND. 



My Lord, 

I avail myself of the permission, most 
obligingly accorded me, to dedicate this work to 
your Grace. 

I publish with no pecuniary views, but in the 
very humble hope that my unpretending volume 
may be of some use, however small, to my fellow- 
creatures. Should this, fortunately for me, be the 
case, its favourable reception by the public is, of 
course, desirable ; and I know no more likely mode 
of eflfecting this object, than, availing myself of the 
privilege, by which I am honoured, of associating 
with it the name of one in such high and deserved 
estimation as the Duke of Sutherland. 

I do hope that I may venture, without any 
sacrifice of good taste, gratefully to allude, upon 
this occasion, to kindnesses shown, by your Grace's 
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grtodfather to my father, and by the late Duke 
and your Grace to my father and myself, and, in 
the same spirit, to allude to invariable personal 
courtesy, 

I have the honour to be, 

with unfeigned respect, 
your Grace's 

faithfully, 

and obliged 

J. Stamford Caldwbll. 



Linley Wood, 
Oct. 23. 1843. 



PREFACE. 



" How excellently observed ! " say I, when I read a 
passage in an author whose opinion agrees with 
mine : when we differ, then I pronounce him to be 
" mistaken." 

Notwithstanding the truth of this remark, I have 
ventured to throw together some of those passages 
which, in a course of rather extensive reading, have 
more especially struck me ; not without the humble 
hope that, to some persons at least, they may afford 
instruction and amusement. 

When we consider that great portion of our 
species who have not the means of access to large 
collections of books, and also how many there are 
who, possessing extensive libraries, are deprived, 
by the urgency of domestic or public affairs, of the 
power to dedicate much time to general literature ; 
when we consider these two classes alone, it seems 
probable that a work may not be without its use, 
which, at small expense of time, will direct attention 
to some of those passages, well worthy of notice, 
which occur so frequently in the writings of the 
good, the talented, and the wise. 

It would have been verj' easy to have swelled 
this work to a much larger size ; that, however, 
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would not have accorded with my plan : the test 
of good judgment, in the selection, will be, not how 
much might have been advantageously added, but 
what ought to have been left out. 

Many very familiar passages have, for obvious 
reasons, not been inserted ; I have also deprived 
myself of real pleasure by not indulging more in 
quotations from the ancient classical, and the 
Italian writers: I have not so indulged, in the 
hope that this unpretending volume may find its 
way, and be of some use, to persons not very con- 
versant with the languages of those authors. 

Translations have been much avoided : how 
veri/ few instances exist, where the genuine spirit 
of an author has not considerably evaporated, 
and its strength and beauty been diminished, in 
translation, even by the ablest ! 

Passages from Horace and Terence, especially, 
might have been selected, almost -without number, 
for a work like this. But who ever succeeded in 
translating Horace ? Who could ever infuse into 
any other language, with the same terseness and 
felicity of diction, the vigour of thought, the beauty 
and accuracy of description, the critical acumen, 
and the deep, thorough insight into human nature 
which the works of that author possess? 

My anxious endeavour, in discharging, what I 
conceived to be my duty, has been to select such 
passages as might tend to confirm religious and 
moral principles ; to incite to active and honourable 
exertion in the discharge of the duties of life ; to 
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calm the inquietude of the sufferer of mental or 
bodily anguish ; to open and expand the social 
affections, so as to lead to the love and practice of 
real benevolence ; to offer useful rules for guidance 
through life ; .to raise the idea of moral excellence, 
by exhibiting some of the characters of the truly 
great, the good, and the wise ; and, lastly, to 
gratify the reader by presenting to the mind's 
eye some of those beautiful images and descrip- 
tions, with which the possessors of genius have 
presented us. 

Should any, even tlie smallest ^ of these objects 
be accomplished by the production of this work, 
I shall never regret the time and attention afforded, 
and I shall enjoy the heartfelt satisfaction of having 
contributed my humble mite towards advancing, 
what I believe to be, the true interests of human 
nature. 

J. S. C. 



P. S. The attention of the reader is requested to the 
Addenda, p. 342., where will be found some passages, per- 
haps not unworthy of attention, wliich were inadvertently 
omitted in the body of the work, or were selected too late 
for insertion under their proper titles. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE DEITY. 



I HAD rathei: believe all the fables in the Legend, 
and the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than believe that 
this universal frame is without a mind.^ 

None deny that there is a God, but those for 
whom it maketh that there were no God.^ 

Something, of necessity, must be eternal, other- 
wise nothing could have been at all; other things 
show themselves to have proceeded from the wis- 
dom, power, and goodness of One — whence that 
One is eternal ; and so all nations have concluded 
that Gorfis.' 

To believe a God is to believe the existence of all 
possible good and perfection in the universe; it is 
to believe that things are as they should be, and 
that the world is so well framed and governed, as 
that the whole system thereof could not possibly 
have been better. . . . There is nothing, which can- 

1 Bacon^ Ess. xvi. ^ Ibid. 

3 Barrow, Senn. yiii. 115. (vol. ii. foL) 
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not be hoped for, by a good man, from the Deity; 
whatsoever happiness his being is capable of, and 
such things as eye hath not seen nor ear heard, nor 
can now enter into the heart of man to conceive.^ 

The visible marks of extraordinary wisdom and 
power appear so plainly in all the works of the 
creation, that a rational creature, who will but 
seriously reflect on them, cannot miss the discovery 
of a Deity.' 

It is as certain that there is a God as that the 
opposite angles, made by the intersection of two 
straight lines, are equal.^ 

The ordinary, and, I believe, the just idea 
entertained of God, is, that he is an infinite, eter- 
nal, incorporeal, and all-perfect Being,* 

I believe that whoever turns his thoughts inward 
will evidently know, without being able to have 
the shadow of a doubt of it, that from all eternity 
there has existed an intelligent Being.* 

We have not, as it appears to me, a greater cer- 
tainty of any matter of fact than of the existence of 
the Deity. It is at least equal to the certainty we 
have of external objects, and of the constancy and 
uniformity of the operations of nature, upon the 
faith of which our whole schemes of life are ad- 
justed.* 

We have a more certain knowledge of the exist- 
ence of a God, than of any thing our senses have 

1 Cudworth. ^ Locke. ^ Locke. ^ Locke. ^ Locke. 
^ Essays on the Principles of Morality and Natural Religion, 
336. (1751.) 
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not immediately discovered to us : nay, I presume 
I may say, that we more certainly know there is a 
God, than that there is any thing else without us.^ 

The Deity has not left his existence to be gathered 
from slippery and far-fetched arguments. We have 
but to open our eyes to receive impressions of him, 
almost from every thing we perceive. We discover 
his being and attributes in the same manner that 
we discover external objects. We have but to ap- 
peal to our perception ; and none but those who 
are so stubbornly hypothetical as to deny the exist- 
ence of matter, against the evidence of their senses, 
can, seriously and deliberately, deny the existence 
of the Deity.* 

As his disease increased upon Waller, he com- 
posed himself for his departure ; and, calling upon 
Dr. Birch to give him the Holy Sacrament, he de- 
sired his children to take it with him, and made an 
earnest declaration of his faith in Christianity. It 
now appeared what part of his conversation with 
the great could be remembered with delight. He 
related that, being present when the Duke of Buck- 
ingham talked profanely before King Charles, he 
said to him, " My Lord, I am a great deal older 
than your Grace, and have, I believe, heard more 
arguments for atheism than ever your Grace did; 
but I have lived long enough to see there is nothing 
in them, and so, I hope, your Grace will."* 

^ Locke, 2 Essays (quoted, p. 2.). » Johnson's Life of Waller. 

B 2 
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Le Dieu que j'ai jur6 connoit tout, entend tout ; 
II remplit Funivers de Fun k Fautre bout ; 
Sa grandeur est sans homes, ainsi que sans exemple : 
H n'est pas moins ici qu'au milieu de son temple, 
n ne m'entend pas mieux dans son temple qu'ici.^ 

There is a God, and a just Grod — a judgment and 
a future life ; and all who own so much, let them 
act according to the Jaith that is in them.^ 

For my own part, I think the being of a God is 
so little to be doubted that it is almost the only 
truth we are sure of, and such a truth as we meet 
with in every object, in every occurrence, and in 
every thought.^ 

Truly there goes a great deal of providence 
to produce a .man's life unto threescore : there is 
more required than an able temper for those years. 
Men assign not all the causes of long life that write 
whole books thereof. .... There is some other 
hand that twines the thread of life than that of 
Nature : our ends are as obscure as our beginnings ; 
the line of our lives is drawn by night, and the 
various effects therein by a pencil that is invisible, 
wherein, though we confess our ignorance, I am sure 
we do not err if we say it is the hand of God.* 

If, nevertheless, any one shall be found so sense- 
lessly arrogant as to suppose man alone knowing 
and wise, but yet the product of mere ignorance 
and chance, I shall leave with him that very em- 



> CorneiUe (La Theodore). 2 \\\ Scott, Diary, vi. 15?. 

3 Spectator, No. 381. ^ Sir Thos. Brown, Rel. Med. 83. 
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phatical rebuke of Tully (L. 2. De Leg.) to be 
considered at his leisure. " What can be more 
sillily ignorant and misbecoming than for a man to 
think that he has a mind and understanding in 
him, but yet, in aU the universe besides, there is 
no such thing: or that those things which, with 
the utmost stretch of his reason, he can scarce 
comprehend, should be moved and managed without 
any reason at all."* 

The more a man is versed in business, the more 
he finds the hand of Providence every where. . . . 
There is no such a thing as chance : it is the un- 
accountable name of nothing. All is Providence, 
whose favour is to be merited by virtue.* 

As to chance, 'tis evident, that is nothing but a 
mere wardj or an abstract notion in our manner of 
conceiving things. It has itself no real being; it 
is nothings and can do nothing.^ 

The argument concerning that great fundamental 
truth, the existence of God ; that is, of one incom- 
prehensibly excellent Being, the Maker and Go- 
vernor of all things, is that, as Lactantius speaks, 
luuversal and unanimous testimony of people and 
nations, through all courses of time, who, other- 
wise difiering in language, custom, and conceit, 
have, in this one matter, not disagreed.* 



1 Locke, ii. 241. (Hum. Und.) 

2 LordChatham'sQthen Mr. Pitt) Speech. SeeWalp.Mem.ii.S90. 
* Clarke, Serm. i, 

4 Barroiv^ Serm. viii. (vol. ii, fol.) The words of Lactantius are, 
" Testimonium popidorum atque gentium in un& hac re non dissi. 
dentium.'* 

B 3 
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It seems that it may be most firmly alleged, as 
a reason in favour of believing in a divine agency, 
that no nation, however wild, — not one, of aU that 
have existed, has been so barbarously savage*, as 
not to have had the mind imbued with a belief 
in the existence of a divine agency. Many have 
depraved notions upon the subject; but the judg- 
ment of aU is, that there does exist a divine pre- 
valency and nature : now, in every matter, the 
consent of all nations is to be estimated as a law 
of nature.^ 

It must be observed, too, of the ancients, that, 
however they worshipped a multitude of inferior 
deities, yet they acknowledged one Supreme God — 
Author and Governor of the rest, and of all things 
beside. Plato refers the making of the world to 
one whom he calls the Father and Maker of the 
universe. Aristotle doth speak usually of Grod in 
the singular ; and the Stoics, in their famous pre- 
cept, to " follow God"* — that is, to acquiesce in, or 
submit to, Divine Providence. And, says Seneca^ 
" You may have as many appellations as you please 
for this Author of things : • • . . call hiTn Nature, 
Fate, Fortune — all are but names of the same 
God."* 

If there be nothing but matter in the world, then 



1 *' Tarn immanU" 

2 Cicero, Tubc. Qu. 1. — It will be observed that I have sulv- 
Btituted ^'divine agency" for the strict translation of " Deorum" 
and " DiUr SeL 

3 '' Deum sequi" ♦ De Benef. 4. 7. 
* See Barrow, Serm. viii. (vol. ii. fol. ed.) 115. 
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the motions and modifications of matter must be the 
cause of intelligence. But even finite intelligences, 
such as that of man, for instance, show so much 
skill and design in their constitution as also to show 
that their causes, i. e. the appropriated motions and 
modifications of matter, must be conducted by a 
prior and superior intelligence. The infinite intel- 
ligence of God, therefore, since it results from the 
motions and modifications of matter, requires an- 
other infinite intelligence to direct these motions — 
which is absurd. Grod is, therefore, proved to be 
immaterial from his infinite intelligence.* 

Upon the whole, after all the struggles of a re- 
luctant philosophy, the necessary resort is to a 
Deity. The marks of design are too strong to be 
got over; — design must have had a designer — that 
designer must have been a person — that person is 
God.^ 

And now we confidently conclude — that the first 
original of all things was neither stupid and sense- 
less matter, fortuitously moved; nor a blind and 
nescient, but orderly and methodical, plastic nature ; 
nor a living matter having perception or under- 
standing natural, without animal sense or conscious- 
ness; nor yet did every thing exist of itself neces- 
sarili/j from eternity, without a cause. But there 
is One only necessary Existant, the Cause of all 
other things; and this an absolutely perfect Being, 

I Hartley^ Observ. ii. S2. ; and see Locke^ Essay on the Human 
Understanding, ii. 235. 



2 Paley, Nat. Theol. 473. 
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infinitely good, wise, and powerful; who hath made 
all that was fit to be made, and according to the 
best wisdom; and exerciseth an exact providence 
over all. Whose name ought to be hallowed, and 
separated fipom all other things. To whom he all 
honour^ and glory ^ and worship^ for ever and ever. 
Amen!^ 

I Cud worth, Intefl. Syst. 899, fol. l678. 
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CHAP. n. 

MORAL AOT) NATURAL EVIL. 

Sir, you cannot answer all objections. You have 
demonstration for a First Cause. You see he must be 
good, as well as powerful, because there is nothing 
to make him otherwise ; and goodness, of itself, is 
preferable. Yet you have against this the unhap- 
piness of human life : this, however, gives us reason 
to hope for a fixture state of compensation, that 
there may be a perfect system.* 

The instances of vicious persons sometimes living 
in a state of comparative ease and pleasure, may 
make one conjecture that Providence exposes some 
instances of this kind to view in a notorious manner ; 
that the apparent inequality of its dispensations 
here, in a few cases, and the argument for a future 
state, thence deducible, may make the greater im- 
pression upon us.^ 

Wicked persons may, possibly, have an uninter- 
rupted prosperity here in this life, and no visible 
marks of divine displeasure upon them ; but as the 
generously virtuous will not envy them upon this 
account, nor repine at their own condition, they 
knowing that " there is neither any thing truly evil 

1 Johnson, (fiofiw. iii. 343.) * Hartley, Ob. ii. 364. 
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to the good, nor good to the evil," so are they so 
far from being staggered here in their belief of God 
and Providence, that they are rather the more con- 
firmed in their persuasion of a fiiture immortality 
and judgment after death, when all things shall be 
set straight and right, and rewards and punishments 
impartially dispensed.^ 

It is the supposition of a -future state alone that 
can furnish a key to the present disorders of the 
moral world.^ 

Our feelings may have been sometimes so shocked 
when we have seen a feUow-creature groaning 
under distress, that we may have been ready to cry 
out in haste, ^^ How is it possible that such suf- 
ferings can be consistent with the goodness of the 
Deity?" But I have soon corrected myself by 
considering whence did I receive these feelings f 
Can I be more compassionate than the Being who 
gave me compassion? Were he malevolent, would 
behave made me detest malevolence? Is it cre- 
dible that he would have planted within me prin- 
ciples which would render his character shocking 
tome?» 

The great source of our mistake on this subject, 
and of the unbounded licence of conjecture which 
we indulge, is, that we tacitly consider ourselves 
as in the place of the Supreme Being, and conclude 
that he will, on every occasion, observe the same 
conduct which we ourselves, in his situation, would 

1 Cudworth. ^ Dugald Stewart. 

3 Price's Sermons. 
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have embraced as reasonable and eligible . « . Now, 
it must appear evidently contrary to all rules of 
analogy to reason, from the intentions and projects 
of man, to those of a Being so different and so much 
superior.* 

Some unknown relation, or some unknown im- 
possibility, may render what is objected against 
just and good.^. 

Those things which we call irregularities may 
not be so at all, because they may be means of 
accomplishing wise and good ends more consider- 
able.» 

From aU these thin^ it is easy to see distinctly 
how our ignorance, as it is the common, is really 
a satisfactory answer, to all objections against the 
justice and goodness of Providence.* 

The common course of things is in favour of 
happiness : happiness is the n^fe, misery the excep" 
Han. Were the order reversed, our attention would 
be called to examples of health and competency, 
instead of disease and want.* 

One great cause of our insensibility to the good- 
ness of our Creator, is the very extensiveness of his 
bounty. We prize but little what we share only 
in common with the rest, or with the generality of 
our species. When we hear of blessings, we think 
forthwith of successes, — of prosperous fortunes, — of 
honours, riches, preferments; i.e. of those advan- 

1 Hnme^ Of a Providence, 6cc. Sect. xi. p. 155. 

2 BuQer, Anal. 176, 177. ^ Ibid. 177. 
^ Ibid. 175. ^ Paley. 
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tages and superiorities over others which we happen 
either to possess, or to be in pursuit of, or to covet. 
The common benefits of our nature entirely escape 
us. Yet these are the great things; these consti- 
tute what most properly ought to be accounted 
blessings of Providence; — what alone, if we might 
so speak, are worthy of its care. Nightly rest and 
daily bread, the ordinary use of our limbs, and 
senses, and understandings, are gifts which admit 
of no comparison with any other; yet, because 
ahnost every man we meet with possesses these, we 
leave them out of our enumeration. They raise no 
sentiment ; they move no gratitude. Now herein 
is our judgment perverted by our selfishness. A 
blessing ought, in truth, to be the more satisfactory, 
the bounty at least of the donor is rendered more 
conspicuous, by its very diffusion, its conmionalty, 
its cheapness ; by its falling to the lot, and forming 
the happiness, of the great bulk and body of our 
species as well as of ourselves.' 

One consideration has always afforded me great 
satisfaction. Did natural evU prevail in reality 
as much as it does in appearance, we must expect 
that the enlargement of natural knowledge would 
daily discover ilew instances of bad, as well as 
of good intention. But the fact is directly other- 
wise. Our discoveries ascertain us more and more 
of the benevolence of the Deity, by unfolding 
beautiful final causes without number; while the 

» Paley. 
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appearances of evil intention vanish like a mist 
after the sun breaks out. Many things are now 
found to be curious in their contrivance, and pro- 
ductive of good effects, which formerly appeared 
useless, or, perhaps, of evil tendency; and, in the 
gradual progress of learning, we have the strongest 
reason to expect that many more discoveries of the 
like kind will be made hereafter. This very con- 
sideration, had we nothing else to rely on, ought 
to make us rest upon the assurance, which our 
feelings give us, of the benevolence of the Deity ; 
without giving way to the perplexities of a few 
cross appearances, which, in matters so far beyond 
our comprehension, ought to be ascribed to our own 
ignorance, and, by no means, to any malevolence 
in the Deity.' 

With respect to all natural evils, even though 
we could not at all understand the reasons why 
God is pleased to permit them, yet, since we are 
sure they cannot but be. of his permission, we have 
strong reason, with all patience and resignation, to 
depend upon Hiin that he intends, and wiU direct 
them for good.^ 

If we suppose God to be omnipotent (that is, to be 
able to do whatever involves no contradiction), we 
must allow him to be able to do many things that 
no other agent can afford us any examples of; and 
some of them, perhaps, such as we, who are but 



1 Essays (quoted at p. 2.)^ 362. 

2 Clarke^ voL vi. Serm. x. 
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finite, and are wont to judge of things by analogy, 
cannot conceive how they can be performed.* 

And since we allow the Deity a wisdom equal to 
this boundless power, it is but reasonable to con- 
ceive that these unlimited attributes, conspiring, 
may produce contrivances and frame designs which 
we men must be unable (at least of ourselves) suf- 
ficiently to understand, and to reach to the bottom 
of.2 

Moral evils may be necessaby to produce those 
affections from whence man's happiness must spring, 
agreeably to 1 Cor. xi. 19/ 

For if we believe God to be the Author of things, 
it is rational to conceive that he may have made 
them conmiensurate rather to his own designs in 
them, than to the notions we men may be best able 
to frame of them/ 

I find that the best philosophers have, upon full 
trial, been made sensible that the darkness of many 
things is too thick to be discussed by the dim light 
of their reason.* 

As for evils in general, the true original of them 
is from the necessity of imperfect beings, and the 
incompassibility of things ; but the divine art and 
skill most of all appeareth in bonifying those evils, 
and making them, like discords in music, to contri- 
bute to the harmony of the whole, and the good of 
particular persons.^ 

I Boyle, iv. 159- (4ito.ed, 1772). ^ jbid. 

a Jebb, ii. 143. ^ Boyle, vi. 694. 

* Ibid. 683., « Cudworth, part i. 876. 
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Governed by those feelings, which have, in every 
age and region of the world, actuated the human 
mind^I seek reUef, and I find it, in the soothing 
hope and consolatory opinion that a benevolent 
Wisdom inflicts the chastisement, as well as bestows 
the enjoyments, of human life; that superintending 
Goodness will one day enlighten the darkness which V 
surrounds our nature, and hangs over our pros- 
pects^; 4hat this dreary life is not the whole of man ; 
that an animal so sagacious and provident, and ca- 
pable of such proficiency in science and virtue, is 
not like the beasts that perish ; that there is a dwell- . 
ing place prepared for the spirits of the just, and 
that the wap of God will yet be vindicated to 



man.^ ) 



1 Mackintosh^ Life by his Son, i. 97* 
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CHAP. III. 
DEATH AND A FUTURE STATE. 

Shall we exchange our fair dwellings for a cojEn? 
our soft beds for the moistened and weeping turf? 
our pretty children for worms ? And is there no allay 
to this large calamity ? Yes, there is, — there is a yet 
in the text' : — " For all this, yet doth God devise 
means that his banished be not expelled from him."^ 

Throughout all ages, and amongst all nations, the 
persuasion of a future state has prevailed. It sprang 
not from the refinements of science, or the specula- 
tions of philosophy ; but irom a deeper and stronger 
root, — the natural sentiments of the human heart. 
Hence it is common to the philosopher and the 
savage, and is found in the most barbarous as weU 
as in the most civilised regions. Even the belief 
of the being of a God is not more general on the 
earth, than the belief of immortality. 

All the natural arguments, I say, which prove to 
us, by reason, the spirituality and immortality of 
the soul, seem to prove, no less strongly, that the 
separate state is not a state of sleep or insensibility. 
For if it be a, good argument to conclude with 
Cicero, — " when I consider," says he^ " with what 

1 2 Samuel, xiv. 14. ^ Jer. Taylor; Funeral Sermon. 

3 De Senectute. 
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swiftness of thought the soul is endued, with what a 
wonderful memory of things past, and forecast of 
things to come ; how many arts, how many sciences, 
how many wonderful inventions it has found out ; 
I am persuaded, that that nature, which is pos- 
sessor of such faculties, cannot be mortal." ^ 

When we die, we do not fall into nothing or a 
profoimd sleep, into a state of insensibility till the 
resurrection, but we only change our place and our 
dwelling ; we remove out of this world, and leave our 
bodies to sleep in the earth till the resurrection, but 
our souls and spirits still live in an invisible state.^ 

The soul can, and does, live without the body; 
and it is only our imion to those bodies which in- 
tercepts the sight of the other world; which is not 
at such a distance from us as we may imagine.'^ 

Many things prove it palpably absurd to conclude 
that we shall cease to be at death. Particular ana- 
logies do most sensibly show us, that there is nothing 
to be thought strange in our being to exist in an- 
other state of life. And that we are now living 
beings aflfords a strong probability that we shall 
continue so, unless there be some positive ground, 
and there is none, from reason or analogy, to think 
death will destroy us.'* 

It u not possible to produce any evidence against 
a future state, so that the probability for it must, at 



^ Dr. Clarke, Sermon on tl.e Death of Lad j Cooke ; and he adds 
a beautiful quotation from Xenophon. 

« Sherlock on Death, S. » Ibid. ^5. 38. 

4 Butler, Analogy, 188. 
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least, be equal to that against it. We are apt to 
conclude, that, because what we see is so, what we 
see not, is not We make our ignorance of the means 
by which our existence is preserved after death, and 
of the manner in which we are to exist, an argument 
against it ; but this is utterly inconclusive, our igno- 
rance is nothing.^ 

The whole tenor of the doctrine in the Phaedo 
(of Plato) refers to a renewal or continuation of 
the soul as a separate and individual existence, 
after the dissolution of the body, and with a com- 
plete consciousness of personal identity ; in short, 
to a continuance of the same rational being's exist- 
ence after death. The liberation from the body is 
treated as the beginning of a new and more perfect 
life.^ 

It is as easy to conceive that we may exist out 
of bodies as in them; that we might have animated 
bodies of any other organs and senses, wholly dif- 
ferent from those now given us, and that we 
may hereafter animate those same or new bodies 
variously modified and organised, as to conceive 
how we can animate such bodies as our present.* 

Our organised bodies are no more ourselves, or 
part of ourselves, than any other matter around us.* 

It is certain that the bodies of all animals are in 
a constant flux, from that never-ceasing attrition 



> Hartley, Obeerv. ii. 383. 

3 See Lord Brougham's Essay on Natural Theology^ note viii.. 
p. 276. 

3 Butler, Anal. 25. 4 j^id. 
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which there is in every part of them. Now things 
of this kind unavoidably teach us to distinguish 
between those living agents ourselves, and large 
quantities of matter in which we are nearly in- 
terested; since these may be alienated, and actu- 
ally are, in a daily course of succession, and 
changing their owners, whilst we are assured that 
each living agent remains one and the same per- 
manent being/ 

.We have already several times over lost a great 
part, or perhaps the whole, of our body, according 
to certain common established laws of nature, yet 
we remain the same living agents. When we shall 
lose as great a part, or the whole, by another com- 
mon established law of nature, death, why may 
we not also remain the same?^ 

Glasses are evidently instances of matter, which 
is no part of our body, preparing objects for, and 
conveying them towards, the perceiving power in 
like manner as our bodily organs do.^ 

So also with regard to our power of directing 
.motion by will or choice : upon the destruction of 
a limb, this active power remains, as it evidently 
seems, unlessened, so as that the living being who 
has suflfered this loss would be capable of moving 
as before, if it had another limb to move with. 

By the experience of dreams, we find we are at 
present possessed of a latent, and, what would 
otherwise be, an unimagined, unknown power of 

1 Buder, AnaL 27. ^ Ibid. 25. 

» Ibid. SO. 

C 2 
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perceiving sensible objects in as strong and lively a 
manner without our external organs of sense as 
with them.* 

Our finding that the dissolution of matter, in 
which living beings were most nearly interested, is 
not the dissolution of those living beings; and that 
the destruction of several of the organs and instru- 
ments of perception and motion is not their de- 
struction, shows demonstratively that there is no 
ground to think that the dissolution of any other 
matter, or destruction of any other organs and in- 
struments, will be the dissolution and destruction 
of living agents from the like kind of relation ; and 
we have no reason to think we stand in any other 
kind of relation to any thing which we find dissolved 
by death.^ 

Were we sure that death would suspend aU our 
perceptive and active powers, yet the sitspension of 
a power and the destruction of it are efiects so 
totally difierent in kind, as we experience from 
sleep and a swoon, that we cannot in any wise argue 
from one to the other, or conclude, even to the 
lowest degree of probability, that the same kind of 
force which is sufficient to suspend our faculties, 
though it has increased ever so much, will be suf- 
ficient to destroy them.* 

As to the supposed likeness between the decay 
of vegetables and of living creatures, the analogy 
is so far from holding, that there appears no ground 

I Butler, AnaL 81. > Ibid. 33. 

3 Ibid. 40. 
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even for the comparison, because one of thC' two 
things is wholly void of tliat^ which is the principal 
and chief thing in the other, the power of percep- 
tion and action, and which is the only thing we are 
inquiring about the continuance oV 

We now caU it death to leave this worid; but, 
were we once out of it, we should think it dying 
indeed to come into it again : indeed, could we see 
the glories of the other worid, it would make us 
impatient of living here, and, possibly, that is one 
reason why they are concealed from us.^ 

They truly live who have flown out of the tram- 
mels of their bodies, as from incarceration. More 
truly what you now call life may be esteemed 
death." 

That man's soul is immortal, and destined to a 
future state of life, in joy or pain respectively, ac- 
cording to his merits or demerits in this life, were 
opinions that did commonly possess men's minds 
from their education, continued through all times, 
as even philosophers themselves confess. " We 
must believe," says Plato, " the reports of this kind, 
being so many and so very ancient." " We sup- 
pose," saith Cicero, " that souls abide after death, 
from the consent of all nations." ^ 

For aught we know of ourselves, of our present 
life and death, death may immediately, in the 

I Butler, Anal. 41. ^ Sherlock, 24. 

3 Somnium Scipionis. " Immo vero ii viyunt, qui ex corporum 
▼inculis, tanquam e carcere, evolaverunt : yestra vero, qus dicitur 
vita, mors est." 

^ See Barrow's Serm. vol. ii. 109* fol. 

c 3 
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natural course of things, put us into a higher and 
more enlarged state of life, as our birth does; a 
state in which our capacities and sphere of perception 
and of action may be much greater than at present.' 
It is impossible that any thing so certain, and so 
universal, as death, can be intended as an evil to 
mankind.^ 

We may certainly conclude, that God would not 
remove good men out of this world were this the 
. happiest place.* 

Human nature was certainly made for greater 
things than the enjoyments of sense/ 

We have reason to believe, that death only trans- 
lates us into another world, where the beginnings 
of wisdom and virtue here grow up into perfection/* 
Now if our life in this world be only in order to 
another life, we ought not to expect our complete 

happiness here The great end of living in 

this world is to be happy in the next; and there- 
fore we must wisely improve present things, that 
they may turn to future account/ 

There is nothing more universal or more con- 
stant than the strong desire of immortality which 
possesses the mind. That a benevolent Being 
should have implanted this propensity, without the 
intention of gratifying it, and to serve no very ap- 
parent purpose, unless it be the proving that it is 
without an object, appears difficult to believe; for, 
certainly, the instinctive fear of death would have 



1 BuUer, Analogy, 40. 2 g^ift, 3 Sherlock, 15. 

4 Sherlock, l6. » ibid. 28, « Ibid.27, 28. ' 
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served all the purposes of self-preservation, without 
any desire of immortality being connected with it. ^ 

In answer to the wild doctrines of materialism, 
let us remember that we know the existence of mind 
by our consciousness of, or reflection on, what 
passes within us : to know that we are, and that 
we think, implies a knowledge of the soul's exist- 
ence- The celebrated argument of Des Cartes, cogito 
ergo sum^ had a correct and a profound meaning.^ 
Now this knowledge is altogether independent of 
matter; and the subject of it bears no resemblance 
whatever to matter in any one of its qualities, or 
habits, or modes of action; nay, we only know 
the existence of matter through the operations of 
the mind; and, were we to doubt of the existence 
of either, it would be far more reasonable to doubt 
that matter exists, than that mind exists. The 
existence and the operations of mind will account 
for all the phenomena which matter is supposed to 
exhibit; but the existence and action of matter will 
never account for one of the phenomena of DMud. 

That our mind — that which remembers, com- 
pares, imagines ; in a word, that which thinks ; that, 
of the existence of which we are perpetually con- 
scious; that which cannot but exist if we exist; 
that which can make its own operations the subject 
of its own thoughts; — that this should have no 
existence, is both impossible and, indeed, a contra- 
diction in terms. Now this leads to the strongest 

> Lord Brougham, NaU Theol. 128. « Ibid. 241. * 
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inferences in favour of the mind surviving the body 
with which it is connected through life. All our 
experience shows us no one instance of annihilation : 
matter is perpetually changing — never destroyed. 
The body decays, and is said to perish ; that is, it is 
resolved into its elements, and becomes the material 
of new combinations, animate and inanimate, but 
not a single particle is annihilated. It may be said, 
Why should not the mind be changed, or dissipated, 
or resolved into its elements? The answer is plain : 
it differs from the body in this, that it has no parts; 
it is absolutely one and simple ; therefore it is inca- 
pable of resolution or dissolution. ^ 

Have this persuasion — not that thou thyself art 
mortal, but this body of thine; — nor that thou art 
what this outward form declares thee to be; but 
that what the mind of each one declares him to be, 
that he is.^ 

Many men take a great deal more pains for this 
world than heaven would cost them; and when 
they have it, don't know how to live to enjoy it.* 

We are to remember, too, that the period of our 
lives is not so peremptorily determined by God, but 
that we may lengthen or shorten them, live longer 
or die sooner, according as we behave ourselves in 
this world. Thus some men destroy a healthful 
and vigorous constitution of body by intemperance 



1 Lord Brougham's Discourse of Natural Theology, pp. 1 05 — 1 08. 
241^ &C. condensed. 

2 Somnium Scipionis. " Sic haheto, non esse te mortalem^ sed 
corpus hoc ; nee enim tu is es^ -quem forma ista declarat^ sed mens 
ciyusque, is est quisque." 

3 Sherlock, 147. 
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and lust, and do as manifestly kill themselves as 
those who hang, or poison, or drown themselves^ 

It is fit that men should take a thorough review 
of their lives and actions; what they have still to 
do, to make their peace with God and their own 
consciences : whether there be any sin which they 
have not thoroughly repented of, and heartily 
begged God's pardon for; any injury they have done 
their neighbour, for which they have not made res- 
titution and reparation-; whether they have any 
quarrel with any man which is not composed and 
reconciled; whether there is any part of their duty, 
which they have formerly too much neglected, as 
charity to the poor ; the wise education and in- 
struction of their children and families; and to 
apply themselves to a more diligent discharge of it ; 
what distempers there are in their minds which still 
need to be rectified; what graces are weakest; what 
passions are most disorderly and unmortified; and 
to apply proper remedies to them. 

This is an excellent preparation for death, be- 
cause it will ^ve us great hope and assurance in 
dying. It gives us peace and satisfaction in our 
own minds by a thorough knowledge of our own 
state, and by rectifying whatever is amiss.^ 

These fears of death are perpetual calls to man 
to secure to himself that life which shall never fail.' 

The great thing is to make up our accounts in 
this world, so as to be ready at any moment to go 

1 Sherlock, 153. 15.5. ^ Ibid. 1^6, i^7. 

3 Ibid. Serm. 9- 
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into the next. How very few are so prepared : may 
God, then, of his infinite mercy, grant us time ! * 

But she is happy, while we must toil a little 
longer here below; let us, however, do it cheerfully 
and gratefully, supported by the pleasing hope of 
tneeting again on a safer shore, where, to recollect 
the storms and difficulties of life, will not, perhaps, 
be inconsistent ynih that blissful state.^ 

All the fruition of the deluding pleasures of sin 
Qannot countervail the horror that a dying man's 
review of them will create, who not only sees him- 
self upon the point of leaving them for ever, but of 
suffering for them as long.' 

The serious meditation of death will teach men 
to despise the world, which can be enjoyed but 
during a transitory life; and the attentive contem- 
plation of eternity will lead them to abhor those 
sinfiil practices that tend to make it a miserable 
one for them.* 

If thou wilt be fearless of death, be persuaded to 
believe that there is a condition of living better 
than this; that there are creatures more noble than 
we; that above there is a country better than ours; 
that the inhabitants know more and know better, 
and are in places of rest and desire ; and first learn 
to value it, and then l^am to purchase it, and death 
cannot be a formidable thing which lets us into so 
much joy and so much felicity.* 

» c. 

2 Thomson. See a beautiful and most kind-hearted letter to his 
sister^ in Johnson's life of him. 

3 Boyle, ii. 378. 4to. ed. (1772.) ^ Ibid. vi. 791- 
* Jer. Taylor, iv. 432. 
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He that is afraid of death, with a fear apt to dis- 
compose his duty or his patience, either loves this 
world too much, or dares not trust God for the 
next.^ 

It is a great art to die well : he that prepares not 
for death, before his -last sickness, is like him that 
begins to study philosophy when he is going to 
dispute publicly in the faculty.^ 

The Utopians are firmly persuaded that good 
men will be infinitely happy in another state ; so 
that, though they are compassionate to all that are 
sick, yet they lament no man's death, except they 
see him part with life uneasy, and as if he were 
forced to it ; for they look on that as a very ill 
presage, as if the soul, being conscious of guilt and 
quite hopeless, were afraid to die, from some secret 
hints of approaching misery; .... but when any 
die cheerfully and full of hope, they do not mourn, 
for them, but sing hymns, and discourse of their 
good life and worthy actions, and speak of nothing 
oftener and with more pleasure than of their se* 
renity at their death .^ 

When God sends his angel to us with the scroll 
of death, let us lay our heads down softly and go j 

to sleep, without wrangling like babies or froward 
children.* 

Death is necessary, and therefore not intolerable; 
and nothing is to be esteemed evil which God and 
nature have fixed with eternal sanctions.* 

1 Jer. Taylor, iv. 436. 

2 Ibid. iv. Dedication to Holy Dying, cccxix. 
» Sir Thomas More, Utopia, 180. ed. l685. 

4 Jer. Taylor, iv. 427. '- * Ibid, 
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All reluctance to obey the divine decree is but a 
snare to ourselves, and a load to our spirits, and is 
either an entire cause, or a great aggravation, of the 
calamity.* 

It is not a sin to be afraid of death, but it is a 
great felicity to be without fear.^ 

There is something in us that can be without us, 
and will be after us ; though it is strange that it 
hath no history what it was before us, nor cannot 
tell how it entered in us.^ 

Now for these walls of flesh wherein the soul 
doth seem to be immured before the resurrection, 
it is nothing but an elemental composition, and a 
fabric that must fall to ashes. AU flesh is grassj is 
not only metaphorically, but literally, true ; for all 
those creatures we behold are but the herbs of the 
field digested into flesh in them, or more remotely 

camified in ourselves I believe that the souls 

of men know neither contrary nor corruption ; that 
they subsist beyond the body, and outlive death by 
the privilege of their proper natures, and without 
a miracle/ 

I am much taken with two verses of Lucan : — 

" Victurosque Dei oelant, ut vivere durent^ 
Fdix esse mori." 

We're all deluded^ vainly searching ways 
To make ns happy hy the length of days ; 
For cunningly to make 's protract this hreath^ 
The gods conceal the happiness of death. 

Suicide is not to fear death, but yet to 

be afraid of life. It is a brave act of valour to con- 

> Jer. Taylor, iv. 435. ^ Ihid. 434. 

3 Sir Thomas Browne, Rel. Medici, p. 72. ^ Ilnd. and 73. 
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temn death : but, where life is more terrible than 
death, it is then the truest valour to dare to live ; 
and herein religion hath taught us a noble example ; 
for aU the valiant acts of Curtius, ScaBVola, or Codrus, 
do not paraUel or match that one of Job.* 

Infinite hopes lie before us, from the existence of 
a being infinitely good and powerful, and our own 
soul's immortality; and nothing can hinder or ob- 
struct these hopes but our own wickedness of life. 
To believe a Ood^ and do weUj are two, the most 
hopeful, cheerful, and comfortable things that pos- 
sibly can be.^ 

Let us pray for one another that the time, whether 
long or short, that shall yet be granted to us, may 
be well spent; and that, when this life, which, at 
the longest, is very short, shall come to an end, a 
better may begin, which shall never end." 



1 Sir Thomas Browne^ Rel. Medici, p. 84. 

'^ Gudworth^ IntelL Syst 889. ^ Johniion, Letten. 
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CHAP. IV- 

THB SCRIPTURBS AND RELIGION IN GENERAL. 

Let but any man show me any book in the world — 
the rules whereof, if they were practi^ed^ would 
make men more pious and devout, more holy and 
sober, better friends and better neighbours, better 
magistrates, and better subjects, and better in all 
relations; and which oflFers to the understanding of 
men more powerful arguments to persuade them to 
be all this — let any man, I say, show me such a 
book, and I will lay aside the Scriptures.^ 

I have regularly and attentively read these Holy 
Scriptures, and am of opinion that this volume, 
independent of its divine origin, contains more 
sublimity and beauty, more pure morality, more 
important history, and finer strains of poetry and 
eloquence, than can be collected from all other 
books, in whatever age or language they may have 
been composed.' 

Laying his hand on the Bible*, he would say, 
" There is true philosophy: this is the wisdom 
that speaks to the heart. A bad life is the only 
grand objection to this book." ^ 

1 Tillotson. ^ Sir William Jones. 

» Earl of Rochester. 

* Motto to " The Gospel its own Witness/' hy Andrew Fuller. 
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The acknowledgments of Rousseau* will serve to 
confront the assertions of Mr. Paine : he says, " I 
will confess to you farther, that the majesty of the 
Scripture strikes me with admiration, as the purity 
of the Gospel hath its influence on my heart. Is it 
possible that a book at once so simple and sublime 
should be merely the work of man? Is it possible 
that the sacred personage whose history it contains 
should be himself a mere man? Do we find that 
he assumed the air of an enthusiast, or ambitious 
sectary? What sweetness, what purity in his 
manners ! What an affecting gracefulness in his 
delivery ! What sublimity in his maxims ! What 
profound wisdom in his discourses! What pre- 
sence of mind ! What subtilty ! What truth in 
his replies! How great the command over his 
passions! Where is the man, where the philo* 
sopher, who could so live and so die without weak- 
ness, and without ostentation? Shall we suppose 
the evangelical history a mere fiction? Indeed, 
my friend, it bears not the mark of fiction. On 
the contrary, the history of Socrates, which nobody 
presumes to doubt, is not so well attested as that 
of Jesus Christ. The Jewish authors were in- 
capable of this diction, and strangers to the mo- 
rality contained in the Gospel; the marks of whose 
truth are so striking and invincible, that the in- 
ventor would be a more astonishing character than 
the hero." ^ 



1 WorkB, V. 215—218. 

2 See ^' The Gospel its own Witness/' by Andrew Fuller^ l66. 
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In the Scriptures every thing sustains itself; 
whether we consider the historical, the legal, or the 
practical part of it, the proper character appears 
in all.^ 

The principles of Diderot were, professedly^ athe- 
istical, yet he seems to have been compelled by the 
force of truth to pay homage to the New Testa- 
ment. An acquaintance found him one day ex- 
plaining a chapter of it to his daughter, with all 
the apparent seriousness and energy of a believer. 
On expressing his surprise, Diderot replied, "I 
understand your meaning ; but, after all, where is 
it possible to find better lessons for her instruc- 
tion?"^ 

The Scriptures being an eternal foundation of 
truth, as immediately coming from the fountain of 
truth, whatever doth help us to understand their 
true sense doth well deserve our pains and study.* 

" I would recommend to every man whose faith 
is yet unsettled, Grotius, Dr. Pearson, and Dr. 
Clarke."^ To this should be added the most careful 
study o/" Butler's Analogy, and Lardner's Works. * 

" To be sure. Sir, I would have you read the 
Bible with a commentary ; and I would recommend 
Lowth and Patrick on the Old Testament, and 
Hammond on the New." • 

Origen has, with singular sagacity, observed. 



I BttUer*8 Life of Fenebn^ 177. 

^ See a note» p. 317*^ of Lord Teignmouth's Life of Sir W. Jones. 

s Locke's Life by Lord King^ 94. 

^ Johnson. (Boswell, i. 88.) * C. ^ Johnson. 
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that he who believes the Scripture to have pro- 
ceeded from him who is the author of nature may 
well expect to find the same sort of difficulties in it 
as are found in the constitution of nature.^ 

I expressly recommend to you to read St. Paul's 
Epistles. Besides inspiring you with an aversion 
to false teachers and false devotees, who, under an 
appearance of sanctity, destroy the spirit of it, they 
will inspire you Y?ith universal charity, which takes 
in all, and which, better than all the preceptors in 
the world, makes us good relations, good friends, 
and good citizens,* 

I£ men would come to this word of God to fetch 
their religious opinions^ow tlience^ and not^for the 
governing the sense of the Scriptures^ bring their 
opinions with them thither^ this, with an honest and 
good heart, would help men to understand the 
truths of God and of religion.* 

We can scarcely conceive of a plainer obligation . 
on beings of our frail and fallible nature, who are *^ 
instructed in the duty of candid judgment, than to 
abstain from condemning men of apparent con- 
scientiousness and sincerity, who are chargeable 
with no crime but that of differing from us in the 
interpretation of the Scriptures, and differing, too, 
on topics of great and acknowledged obscurity. 



i See Butler^ Anal.^ Introd. 6. 

2 Ganganellij Let i. 142. : it is supposed that the&e Letters were 
not written by Pope Clement ; but the advice is good from whatever 
quarter. 

8 Dr. Jeffrey, Discourse on 2 Tim. See Law's Theory, 182. n. d. 
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Perhaps in nothing have Christians so widely de- 
parted from their religion as in this particular.^ 

The signification of words in all languages, de- 
pending very much on the thoughts, notions, and 
ideas of him that uses them, must invariably be of 
great uncertainty to men of the same age and 
country. But when to thb natural difficulty in 
every country there shall be added different coun- 
tries and remote ages, wherein the speakers and 
writers had very different notions, tempers, cus- 
toms, and figures of speech, every one of which 
influenced the signification of their words there, 
though to us now they are lost and unknown, it 
would become us to be charitable one to another in 
our interpretations of those ancient writings (the 
Scriptures). Since, then, the precepts of religion 
are plain and very intelligible to all mankind, and 
other revealed truths, which are conveyed to us by 
books and languages, are liable to the common and 
natural obscurities and difficulties incident to words, 
methinks it would become us to be more careful 
and diligent in observing the former, and less magis- 
terial, positive, and imperious in imposing our own 
sense and interpretations of the latter.^ 

Milton maintains the right of every believer to 
consult the Scriptures, and to judge of them for 
himself; — 

" / earnestly beseech all lovers of truth not to 
cry out that the church is thrown into confusion 

i Channing on the Ordination of the Rev. J. Sparks. 
^ Locke^ Essay on the Human Understanding, ii, 88. 
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by that freedom of discussion and inquiry which is 
granted to the schools, and ought certainly to be 
refused to no believer, since we are ordered to prove 
all things^ and since the daily progress of the light 
of truth is productive far less of disturbance to the 
church, than of illumination and edification." ^ 
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Those who are against religion must needs be 
fools.' 

Nobody can deny but religion is a comfort to the 
distressed, a cordial to the sick, and sometimes a 
restraint upon the wicked ; whoever, therefore, wants 
to argue or laugh it out of the world, without giving 
an equivalent for it, ought to be treated as a common 
enemy.* 

We know, and it is our pride to know, that man 
is, by his constitution, a religious animal; that 
atheism is against not only our reason but our in- 
stinct, and that it cannot prevail long/ 

I have read your MSS. with some attention. By 
the argument it contains against a particular pro* 
vidence, although you allow a general providence, 
you strike at the foundations of all religion; for, 
without the belief of a providence that takes cogni- 
sance of, guards and guides, and may favour particu- 
lar persons, there is no motive to worship a Deity, 
to fear its displeasure, or pray for its protection. 

1 See Syminon8*8 edition of Milton's ProBe Worka, vol. i. 5, 6. 

2 Swift. 8 Lady M. W. Montague. ^ Burke. 
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But were you to succeed, do you imagine any 
good would be done by it? You yourself may find 
it easy to live a virtuous life, without the assistance 
afforded by religion, from having a dear perception 
of the advantages of virtue and the disadvantages 
of vice, and possessing a strength of resolution suf- 
ficient to enable you to resist common temptations ; 
but think how great a proportion of mankind con- 
sists of weak and ignorant men and women, and of 
inexperienced, inconsiderate youth of both sexes, 
who have need of the motives of religion to restrain 
them from vice, to support their virtue, and retain 
them in the practice of it till it becomes hahitvuilj 
which is the great point for its security; and, per- 
haps, you are indebted to her^ originally, that is, 
to your religious education, for the habits of virtue 
upon which you now justly value yourself. 

I would advise you, therefore, not to attempt 
imchaining the tiger, but to bum this piece before 
it is seen by any other person, whereby you will 
save yourself a great deal of mortification from 
the enemies it may raise against you, and perhaps 
a good deal of regret and repentance. If men are 
so wicked with religion, what would they be without 
it?^ 

She was a great reader of Scripture, which she 
read, not for the purposes of vanity and impertinent 
curiosities ; not to seem knowing or to become talk* 

^ His mother. 

^ Part of a letter from Franklin^ to one who had asked his opinion 
ahout puhlbhing an irreligious work. 
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ing; not to expound or rule; but to teach her all 
her duty; to instruct her in the knowledge and love 
of God, and of her neighbour ; to make her more 
humble; and to teach her to despise the world and 
all its gilded vanities, and that she might entertain 
passions wholly in design and order to heaven. 

The religion of this excellent lady took root 
downward in humility, and brought forth fruit 
upward in the ajibstantial graces of a Chris- 
tian, in charity ifiid justice, in chastity and mo- 
desty, in fair friendships and sweetness of society. 
She had not very much of the forms and out- 
sides of godliness, but she was largely careful for 
the power of it, for the moral, essential, and 
useful parts ; such which would make her be^ not 
seem to be, religious.* 

We know, and what is better, we feel inwardly, 
.^hat religion is the basis of civil society, and the 
source of all good and all comfort. In England we 
are so convinced of this, that there is no rust of su- 
perstition wilij^ which the accumulated absurdity of 
the human ipind might have crusted it over in the 
course of ages, that ninety-nine in a hundred of the 
people of England would not prefer to impiety.^ 

A sense of religion, where it is sincere, will ne- 
cessarily be attei&ed with a complete resignation 
of our own will to that of the Deity ; as it teaches 
us to regard every event, even the most afficting, 

* Jer. Taylor, Funeral Sermon on Lady Carbery, vi. 473. (Heb. 
ed.) 

2 Burke. 
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as calculated to promote beneficial purposes, which 
we are unable to comprehend, and to promote, 
finally, the perfection and happiness of our natures 

In God have I put my trust; I will not be afraid 
what man can do unto me.^ 

Man, when he resteth and assureth himself upon 
divine protection and favour, gathereth a force 
and faith which human nature in itself could not 
obtain.' 

Let them practise and converse with spirits ; 

God is ou» fortress ! ^ 

Une pri^re habituelle, une reverie reli^euse qui 
a pour but de se perfecticmner soi-mSme, de se 
decider, dans tout, par le sentiment du devoir.* 

I believe it is with religion as with paternal 
affection; some profligate wretches may forget it, 
and some may dose themselves so long with perverse 
thinking, as not to see any reason for it ; but in 
spite of all the ill-natured and false philosophy of 
these two sorts of people, the bulk of mankind will 
love their children. And so it is, and will be, with 
the fear of God and religion : whatever is general 
has a powerful caitse^ though every one cannot find 
it out.^ 

The Scriptures having diffused the light, Deists 
have insensibly imbibed it ; and finding it to accord 
with reason, they flatter themselves that their 



1 Dugald Stewart^ Outlines. ^ Psalixi Ivi. 11. 

» Bacon^ Essays. ^ Henry VI. 

* Madame de Stael. 
« Swift, Corr. xv. 315. Letter from Archbishop King. 
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reason ha» discovered it. ** After grazing," as one 
expresses it, " in the pastures of revelation, they 
boast of having grown fat by nature." ^ 

We may see but too evidently that, though a 
great part of mankind pretend to be saved by faith, 
yet they know not what it is, or else wilfully mis- 
take it, and place their hopes upon sand, or the 
more unstable water. Believing is the least thing 
in a justifying faith ; for faith is a conjugation of 
many ingredients, and faith is a covenant, and faith 
is a law, and faith is obedience, and faith is a work, 
and indeed it is a sincere clinging to and closing 
with the terms of the Gospel in every instance, in 
every particular. . . . There are but three things 
that make the integrity of Christian faith ; beheving 
the words of God, confidence in his goodness, and 
keeping his commandments.^ 

Cast up, therefore, your reckonings impartially; 
see what is, what wiU be required at your hands ; 
do not think you can be justified by faith, unless 
your faith be greater than aU your passions : you 
have not the learning, not so much as the common 
notices of faith, unless yon can tell when you are 
covetous, and reprove yourself when you are proud ; 
but he that is so, and knows it not (and that is the 
case of most men) hath no faith, and neither knows 
God, nor himself. * 

But still ('tis to be feared) even among too many 

1 The Gospel its own Witness, p. IIS. (FuUer.) 

2 Jer. Taylor, Fides Formata, vi. SSd 
8 Ibid. 290. 
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Protestants themselves zeal for particular forms and 
ceremonies, more than for virtue and religion itself; 
a concern for the distinguishing doctrines of parties, 
more than for the commandments of our common 
Lord ; a desire of compelling each other's faith, more 
than of reforming our own manners, continue to 
hinder the growth of Christian charity ; and, like the 
worm at the root of Jonah's gourd, to eat out the 
vitaJs of true religion.* 

There are too many men whose ambition or 
boldness, or self-conceit, or interest, leads them to 
obtrude upon others, as parts of religion, things 
that are not only strangers but oftentimes enemies 
to it. And there are others who, out of an indis- 
creet devotion, are so solicitous to increase the 
number and the wonderfulness of mysteries, that 
to hear them discourse of things, one would judge 
that they think it the office of faith not to elevate, 
but to trample upon reason; and that things are 
then fittest to be believed, when they are not 
clearly to be proved or understood.^ 

When faith includes charity, it will bring us to 
Heaven ; when it is alone, when it is without 
charity, it is nothing at all.* 

No man should fool himself by disputing about 
the philosophy of justification, and what causality 
faith has in it, and whether it be the act of faith 
that justifies, or the habit? Whether faith as a good 
work, or faith as an instrument? .... Whether 

^ Dr. Clarke^ vol. iii. Serm. xiv. 2 Royle, iv. 158. (4toed.) 
3 Jer. Taylor, vi. 271. 
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by its own innate virtue, or by the efficacy of the 
object ?» 

. . . These things are knotty, and too intricate 
to do any good; they may amuse us, but never 
instruct us ; and they have ah^eady made men 
careless and confident, disputative and troublesome, 
proud and uncharitable, but neither wiser nor 
better. Let us, therefore, leave these weak ways of 
troubling ourselves or others, and directly look to 
the theology of it, the direct duty, the end of faith, 
and the work of faith, the conditions and the instru- 
ment of our salvation, the just foimdations of our 
hopes, how our faith can destroy our sin, and how it 
jcan unite us unto God : how by it we can be made 
partakers of Christ's death, and imitators of his 
life. For since it is evident, by the premises, that 
this article is not to be determined or relied upon 
by arguing from words of many significations, we 
must walk by a clearer light, by such plain sayings 
and dogmatical propositions of Scripture which 
evidently teach us our duty, and place our hopes 
upon that which cannot deceive us, that is, which 
require obedience, which caD upon us to glorify 
God, and to do good to men, and to keep all God's 
commandments with diligence and sincerity.^ 

Faith is an entire dependence upon the truth, 
the power, the justice, and the mercy of Gk)d; 
which dependence will certainly incline us to obey 
him in aU things. Therefore, let no man think 

1 Jer. Taylor, vi. 271. -' Jer. Taylor, vi. 271. 
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that he can lead as good a moral life VTithout faith 
as with it ; because he, who hath no faith, cannot, 
by the strength of his own reason or endeavours, 
so easily resist temptations as the other who de- 
pends upon God's assistance in the overcoming his 
frailties, and is sure to be rewarded for ever ia 
Heaven for his victory over them.* 

It is an old and true distinction, that things may 
be above our reason, without being contrary to it.^ 

If an ignorant person were told that a loadstone 
would draw iron at a distance, he might say it was 
a thing contrary to his reason, and could not be- 
lieve, before he saw it with his own eyes.^ 

It would be well if people would not lay so much 
weight on their own reason in matters of religion, 
as to think every thing impossible and absurd 
which thet/ cannot conceive.* 

" In well-doing commit yourselves to God as a 
faithful Creator." There is no committing our- 
selves to God without well-doing : so that if faith 
apprehends any other promises it is illusion, and not 
faith. God gave us none such, Christ purchased 
none such for us; search the Bible over, and you 
shall find none such/ 

The Bishop of Norwich especially directed his 
animadversions against that class of the clergy who 
" lay claim to irresistible influxes of divine grace, 
oppressed with melancholy, or intoxicated with 
vanity : such persons mistake the wild conceits of a 

J Swift, Serm. on the Trinity, vii. 432» (W. Scott's ed.) 

•^ Ibid, 433. 3 Ibid. 43ri. ■* Jer. Taylor, vi. 279- 
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disordered fency for the real influence of that spirit 
which Cometh down from the Father of lights, and 
the genuine source of which is, in all cases, best 
known by its fruits." 

As to political sermons, Burke beautifully says', 
— No sound ought to be heard in the church but 
the healing voice of Christian charity. The cause 
of civil liberty and civil government gains as little 
as that of religion by this confrision of duties. 
Those who quit their proper character, to assume 
what does not belong to them, arc, for the greater 
part, ignorant both of the character they leave, 
and of the character they assume. Surely the 
church is a place where one day's truce ought to 
be allowed to the dissensions and animosities of 
mankind. 

The principal advantage of wisdom is its ac- 
quainting us with the nature and reason of true 
religion, . . . . ; the mistake of which causeth so 
many mischiefs and inconveniences in the world, 
and exposes so good a name to so much reproach^ 
It consists not in a nice orthodoxy, but in a sin- 
cere love of truth ; in a hearty approbation of, and 
compliance with, the doctrines fundamentally good ; 
not in vain flourishes of outward performance, but 
in an inward good complexion of mind; not in a 
furious zeal for or against trivial circumstances, but 
in a conscionable practising the substantial parts of 
reli^on.' 



» Reflections, v. 42. (8vo ed. 1803.) 
2 Barrow's Sermons. 
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Washington, in his farewell address to the 
people of the United States, says, that of all the dispo- 
sitions and habits which lead to political prosperity^ 
religion and morality are indispensable supports* 
The mere politician, equally with the pious man, 
ought to respect and cherish them. A volume 
could not trace all their connexions with private 
and public felicity. Let it be simply asked where 
is the security for property, for reputation, for life, 
if the sense of religious obligation desert the oaths 
which are the instruments of investigation in the 
courts of justice? Reason and experience both 
forbid us to expect that national morality can pre- 
vail in exclusion of religious principle. 

Machiavel attributes all the Roman greatness to 
the care Numa took in seasoning the minds of that 
warlike people with the notions of religion. He 
adds that one of the first causes of the city's felicity 
was religion; since it produced good laws, good 
fortune, and a good conclusion to whatever they 
imdertook; that princes and commonwealths who 
would keep their governments entire and uncor- 
rupt are, above all things, to preserve religion in 
veneration, for that, in the whole world, there is not 
a greater sign of imminent ruin than when God 
and his worship are despised.' 

Pietate ac religione, atque hkc un& sapientifir, 
quod deorum immortalium numine omnia regi gu- 
bernarique perspeximus, omnes gentes nationesque 
superavimus.^ 

* See D'Avenant's Works, iv. 395, Cicero. 
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Truth is still too often disgraced by dictatorial 
petulance, and Christianity prejudiced in the minds 
of many by that overbearing pride, which, of late 
years, has appeared in too many of its professors ; 
in the effusion of disgusting vanity, and in the as- 
sumption of that imperious authority by which the 
individual, considering himself, as it were, the chief 
pillar of literature or religion, dealeth out his pe- 
remptory decrees with a contemptuous disregard of 
others, which no distinction of talent can excuse, 
no pre-eminence of learning justify/ 

Curious questions may puzzle every man, but 
they profit no man : avoid them, therefore; for not 
these, but things practical, are the hinges of immor- 
tality.^ 

That religion is best which is incorporated with 
the actions and common traverses of our life.* 

Eternal mercy take my trembling soul 1* 

What better can we do than prostrate fall 
Before Him, reverent ; and there confess 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg ; with tears 
Watering the ground, and with our sighs the air 
Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in sign 
Of sorrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek ?* 

Father of light and life 1 thou Good Supreme ! 
Oh teach me what is good ! teach me Thyself! 

1 See Sermons preached at the Bampton Lectures by Mr. Grey, 
afterwards Bishop of Gloucester. 

2 Jer. Taylor, xii. 187. ^ Ibid. 189- 

^ Tancred and Sigismunda. ^ Par. Lost, X. 1086. 
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Save me from folly^ vanity^ and yice^ 
From every low pursuit ; and feed my soul 
With knowledge^ conscious peace^ and virtue pure ; 
Sacred^ substantial, never-fading bliss I ^ 

Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of 
persons : 

But, in every nation, he that feareth him, and 
v^orketh righteousness, is accepted with him.* 

Master, which is the great commandment in the 
law? 

Jesus said unto him. Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and vnth all thy mind; 

This is the first and great commandment : and 
the second is like unto it. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.* 

And as ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye also to them likewise. 

Judge not, and ye shall not be judged ; condemn 
not, and ye shall not be condemned; forgive, and 
ye shall be forgiven : 

Be ye merciful, as your Father also is merciful.'* 

If ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither 
will your Father forgive your trespasses.* 

And what doth the Lord require of thee, 
man, but to do justice, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God.* 

1 Thomson. ^ Acts^ x. S^, 35. 

^ St Matthew, xxii. 36. et wq. * St« Luke, vi. 31. et ieq. 

* St. Matt. vi. 15. * Micah, vi. 8. 
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CHAP. V. 

THE NATURE AND EVIDENCES OP CHRISTIANITT. 

I KNOW not a higher and more important obligation 
which we are under, than that of examining most 
seriously into the evidence of Christianity, sup- 
posing its credibility — and of embracing it, upon 
supposition of its truth.* 

The following simple propositions seem unde- 
niable, and therefore to demonstrate the truth of 
the Christian Revelation: — 

That there was such a person as Jesus of Naza- 
reth, crucified at Jerusalem, about eighteen hun- 
dred years ago. 

That vast numbers of persons embraced his 
doctrines, and chose to endure the greatest ex- 
tremities in this world, rather than to abandon 
the religion which he had inculcated. 

That the first preachers of his religion wrote 
books, named like those which now make up the 
New Testament. 

That those books are preserved, in the original, 
to the present times. 

That our authorised translation of them may be 
depended upon as, substantially, faithfiil. 

That the authors of the books called the New 

1 Butler, Anal. 21. 
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Testament were certamly capable themselves of 
judging concerning the truth of the facts which 
they relate. 

That there is nothing in their characters, as dc- 
ducible from their writings, or from the notice of 
them by contemporaries, to suppose that they covM 
or wouldj if they had been able, invent such a story 
as that which they profess to authenticate. 

That they were so far from being under any 
worldly temptation to do so, that they, and their 
immediate followers, chose to make the greatest 
worldly sacrifices in favour of their religion, and 
that all temptation to advantage was the other way. 

That, from the very nature of the proofs to which 
they appealed, had they tried to trump up such a 
story, they must infallibly have been detected. 

That they by no means appear to have been 
qualified, either by natural ability or acquired ad- 
vantages, to have been able, of themselves, to have 
conceived such a new and admirable system of morals 
as that of Christianity, especially in the then ge- 
neral state of morality upon earth — nor, above all, 
to have drawn merely from their own minds such 
a beautiful^ but, at. the same time, so perfectly 
original^ a character as that of Christ. 

That, in spite of great opposition from the power- 
ful and the learned, their doctrines gained extensive 
credit, and, under the circumstances, most astonish- 
ing support and success. 

That they appealed to facts which they and their 
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followers must themselves have, in many instances, 
witnessed^ in others, personally experienced. 

That these facts, therefore, must be admitted to 
be true. 

That nothing hut the Divine interposition could 
have brought to pass these events^ and authorised 
these facts. 

That, THEBEFOEE, the Christian Religion, must be 
from God.* 

That Jesus was crucified, that miracles were 
done by him and his disciples, both Hebrews and 
Heathens relate. Most clear testimonies of Jo- 
sephus, published a little more than forty years 
after Christ's death, are now extant, concerning 
Herod, Pilate, Festus, Felix, John the Baptist, 
Gamaliel, and the destruction of Jerusalem.^ 

When a supposed revelation is more consistent 
with itself, and has a more general and uniform ten- 
dency to promote virtue, than, all circumstances con- 
sidered, could have been expected from enthusiasm 
and political views, this is a presumption of its not 
proceeding from them, and so of its truth : because 
we are competent judges what might have been 
expected from enthusiasm and political views.^ 

To the question, whether a Christian, to continue 
such, " must deny or lay aside his reason," the sum 



^ Condensed from Doddridge's three admirable sermons on the 
Eyidences of Christianity. See Boyle on this subject also^ v. 533, 
534. 536. Christian Virtuoso. 

2 Grotius, Truth of the Christian Religion (Dr. Clarke's trans.), 
160. 

* Butler, Anal. 255. 
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of the answer is this : that the doctrines really pro- 
posed by the Christian Religion seeming to me 
to be, by proper arguments, sufficiently proved in 
their kind, so as that the proofs of it, whether they be 
demonstrative or no, are sufficient (the nature of the 
things to be proved considered) to justify a rational 
and prudent man's embracing it ; — this religion, I 
say, seeming to me to have such positive proofs for 
it, I do not think that the objections that are said 
to be drawn from reason against it do really prove 
the belief of it to be inconsistent with right reason. * 

By such things in theology as may be said to be 
above reason, I conceive such notions and propo- 
sitions as mere reason, that is, reason unassisted by 
supernatural revelation, would never have discovered 
to us, whether those things be, to our finite capa- 
cities, comprehensible or not. And, by things 
contrary to reason, I understand such conceptions 
atid propositions as are not only undiscoverable by 
mere reason, but also, when we understand them, do 
evidently and truly appear to be repugnant to some 
principle, or to some conclusion of right reason.^ 

The intellect of man being such a bounded faculty, 
it would be great unhappiness to mankind if we 
were obliged to reject, as repugnant to reason, 
whatever we cannot discover by our own natural 
light, and, consequently, to deny ourselves the 
great benefits we may receive from the communi- 
cations of any higher and more discerning intellect.* 

1 Boyle, iv. 189- ^ Ibid. v. 542 » Ibid. v. 545. 
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Give me leave to tell you, that, even setting God 
aside (whom those that acknowledge him will con- 
fess to be incomprehensible), I fear we men have 
too good a conceit of ourselves, when we think that 
no such thing can have an existence, or, at least, a 
nature or being, as we are not able to comprehend.' 

There is no necessity that intelligibility to a 
human understanding should be necessary to the 
truth or existence of a thing; for many discern 
things that may not be perceptible to others : as no 
attention or application of the organ (or the nose) 
will enable a man to perceive the effluvia expiring 
from the stale footsteps of a hunted and unseen 
hare or deer, though hounds, and especially blood- 
hounds, will have a vivid perception of such 
odours.^ 

Were men in their other affairs, or in ordinary 
converse, so diffident to plain testimony, as some do 
seem to be in these matters concerning religion, 
they would soon find great inconveniencies to pro- 
ceed thence ; their business would stick, their con- 
versation would be distasteful, they would be much 
more offensive, and no less ridiculous, than the most 
credulous fool in the world.^ 

Nothing can destroy the evidence of testimony 
in any case but a proof or probability that persons 
are not competent judges of the facts to which they 
give testimony, or that they are actually under 



» Boyle, vi. 694. (4to ed.) « ibid. 

^ Barrow, vol. ii. 123. foL Serm. ix. 
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some indirect influence in giving it in such par- 
ticular case.' 

The two grand requisites of a witness are the 
knowledge he has of the things he delivers, and his 
faithfulness in truly delivermg what he knows. 

The most rational men scruple not to believe, 
upon competent testimony, many things whose 
truth did not appear to them by the consideration 
of the nature of the things themselves ; nay, though 
what is thus believed upon testimony be so strange, 
and, setting aside that testimony, would seem so 
irrational that, antecedently to that testimony, the 
things at last admitted as truths were actually 
rejected as errors, or judged altogether unfit to be 
believed.^ 

We ought to believe divers things upon the inform- 
ation of experience, which, without that information, 
we should judge unfit to be believed, or, antecedently 
to it, did actually judge contrary to reason. 

If experience did not both inform and certify us, 
who would believe that a light black powder should 
be able, being duly managed, to throw down stone 
walls, blow up whole castles, and rocks themselves, 
and do those other stupendous things which we see 
actually performed by gtmpowder ?* 

That believing, which is the duty of a Christian, 
is not, in the strict sense of the word, a bare assent 
of the understanding ; but it signifies, in the moral 
sense, that good disposition of the mind and will by 
which a man is disposed to attend to and examine 

1 BuUer, Anal. 343. 2 Boyle, v. 529. » Ibid. v. 526. (4toed.) 
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impartially, to consider and receive willingly, what, 
upon due inquiry, he shall find to be the will of 
God, not carelessly and creduUmsly^ but upon sober 
reason and proper evidence. And so likewise, on 
the contrary, unbelief in Scripture does not signify 
disbelieving what wants just and sufficient proof; 
but it always means, either carelessly and negli- 
gently rejecting, without inquiry and without 
reason, or else rejecting, wilfully and obstinately, 
through the love of sin and vice.^ 

Remember that, in the examination of every 
great and comprehensive plan, such as that of 
Christianity, difficulties may be expected to occur; 
and that reasonable evidence is not to be rejected, 
because the nature of our present state only allows 
us to know " in part^^ and to see " through a glass 
darkly. ^^ 

May not one duty of a Christian consist in the 
careful^ honest investigation of the principles of his 
faith, without founding them merely upon the 
authority of others ? Supposing Christianity to 
have been at first promulgated in such a manner 
that no doubt or difficulty could possibly have 
arisen in men's minds upon the subject, where 
would have been the merit of believing ? To ask 
why Christianity was not first established in the 
most imquestionable manner, is much as if we were 
to ask why we are such beings as we are — why we 
are not, at once, bom to a state of perfect bliss.^ 

* Clarke^ Serm. iv. vol. iii. ^ C. ; and see Butler, Anal. 
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The question concerning the truth of Christianity 
is, whether it be a real revelation, — not whether 
it be attended with every circumstance we should 
have looked for. * Besides, different men would have 
different opinions as to these circiunstances.^ 

It is but too easy to observe, that many who 
complain of the obscurity of several points of the 
Christian Religion are such as will not give them- 
selves the trouble of such a serious application of 
mind as is, for the most part, necessary to the suc- 
cessful study of difficult truths.® 

It would seem to be the will of God that those 
things which he would have us believe, so that that 
faith should be accepted from us as obedience, 
should not so evidently appear as those things we 
perceive by our senses, and by demonstration ; so 
that the Gospel is, as it were, a touchstone to try 
men's honest intentions by.'* 

As to miracles. Why should it be impossible for 
him who created to re-produce ? Why, for him 
who gave health, and suffered sickness, blindness, 
and other infirmities to exist, to restore to health 
the sufferer, or the dead to life?* 

" Why should it be thought a thing incredible 
with you, that God should raise the dead?"® 

Indeed, a presumption against miracles entirely 
seems little less than a presumption against the 
omnipotence of God. 



1 Butler, AnaL 240. 2 c. » Boyle, vL 690. (4to. ed.) 

4 Grotius, Truth of the Christian Religion (Dr. Clarke's trans.), IO9. 

* C- " Acts, xxvi. 8. 
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Mirades must not be compared to common 
natural events, or to events which, though un- 
common, are sunilar to what we daily experience, 
but to the extraordionary phenomena of nature. 
And then the presumption will be between the 
presumption against miracles, and the presump- 
tion against such imcommon appearances, suppose, 
as comets. And, before any one can determine 
whether there be any peculiar presumption against 
miracles more than against other extraordinary 
things, he must consider what, upon first hearing, 
would be the presumption against the last men- 
tioned appearances to a person acquainted only 
with the daily, monthly, and annual course of 
nature.' 

Testimony does just as much in the case of 
miracles as of common events, that is, it discloses 
to us the conviction of another's mind. Now this 
conviction, in the case of miracles, requires a cause, 
in explanation, as much as in every other; and if 
the circumstances be such that it could not have 
sprung up and been established but by the reality 
of the alleged miracle, then that great and funda- 
mental principle of human belief, namely, that 
every effect must have a cause, compels us to admit 
the miracle.^ 

There is even a particular argument in favour of 
the miraculous part of the Scripture history from 

1 Butler, AnaL 231. 

2 Channing, On the Eridences of the Christian Religion, 207. 
See Works, ed. 1829. 
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the reluctance of mankind to receive miraculous 
facts. Now this reluctance must make both the 
writers and the readers very much upon their 
guard ; and if it be now one of the chief prejudices 
against revealed religion, as unbelievers unani- 
mously assert, it is but reasonable to allow also that 
it would be a strong check upon the publication of 
a miraculous history at or near the time when the 
miracles were said to be performed : i. e. it will be a 
strong confirmation of such a history if its genuine- 
ness be granted previously.^ 

The Christian miracles were originally believed 
under such circimistances that this belief can only 
be explained by their actual occurrence.* 

If any one should deny that the original propa- 
gation and the long continuance of the Christian 
Religion were effected by miracles, this very thing, 
that it should without a miracle gather so much 
strength and power, ought to be looked upon as 
greater than any miracle.* 

S'il mondo si rivolse al Cristianesmo, 

Diss' ioy senza miracoli^ quest' uno 

E tal che gl' altri non sono '1 centesimc* 

We are to remember that, though many attacks 
have been made against the miracles generally, no 
. individtud alleged miracle has ever been impeached 
or proved to be false.* 

" It may be observed," says Dr. Channing, " of 
Himie and other philosophers, opposers of our 

1 Hartley, Obsenr. iL 75. ^ Channing, 224. 

^ SeeGrotius (as quoted ante), ]40> 141. 
4 Dante. ^ C. 
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religion, that they are much more inclined to argue 
against miracles in generaly than against the parti- 
cular miracles an which Christianity rests." ^ 

There were always very many amongst the wor- 
shippers of Christ who were men of good judgment 
and no small learning; such as (not to mention 
Jews) Sergius the president of Cyprus, Polycarp, 
Justin, Irenaeus, Athenagoras, Origen, TertuUian, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, and others: who being 
such men, why they should themselves be worship- 
pers of a man who was put to an ignominious death, 
especially when there was neither honour nor profit 
to be had by the Christian Religion, there can be 
no reason given but this one, — that, upon a diligent 
inquiry, such as becomes prudent men to make, in 
a matter of the highest concern to them, they 
found that the report which was spread abroad 
concerning the miracles was true, and founded 
upon sufficient testimony: which report had so 
certain and undoubted a foundation, that neither 
Celsus nor Julian, when they wrote against the 
Christians, dared to deny that some miracles were 
done by Christ : the Hebrews also confess it openly 
in the books of the Talmud. That they were not 
performed by any natural power, sufficiently ap- 
pears from hence, that they are called Wonders or 
Miracles.* 



1 Evidences of Christianity^ 208. 

2 See Origen contra Celsum, Book 2. " You think he is the Son 
of God^ because he healed the lame and the blind." See Grotius (as 
quoted ante), 90. et teq. 
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In the part of Julian's works where he attacks 
the religion of the Christians, he says, that Jesus 
had done no work worthy of being celebrated ^ 
" unless any one think that to cure the lame and 
the blind, and to exorcise demoniacs in the villages 
of Bethsaida and Bethany, are very great works." ^ 

Considering the works (miracles) themselves, 
they were in number so many and various, as to 
the manner of performance so naked and open, 
(being done in the face and exposed to the senses of 
all men), that there could be no reason to suspect 
any juggling or human artifice used about them. 
Considering the witnesses that asserted them, they 
were persons who by their writings, by their be- 
haviour, approved themselves very intelligent ; in 
their intentions very honest, and free from any 
sinister design ; in their conversation very innocent 
and virtuous; in their attestation very consistent 
and constant, so that there could be desired no wit- 
nesses of any fact better qualified or more credible 
than they. Considering the design of those works, 
there could be none more noble and excellent, more 
worthy of God, more beneficial to man; it being 
chiefly the confirmation of a doctrine incomparably 
the most reasonable and most useful that ever 
appeared among men ; productive of the best fruits, 
apt (being entertained heartily) to make men 
highly good and truly happy; to promote the 



3 E^^if Tie oitrai tovq kvKKovq koX tv^Xo^q tatraffOaiy koI Scufiovi&vrai 
clvai. 
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honour of God and the interests of goodness ; to 
secure, as much as can be, the public and private 
welfare of mankind.' 

Men who aflSx themselves to things which their 
sense offers, may be indisposed to abstract their 
minds from such things; but to think there can be 
no other things than such as we see and feel, im- 
plies a great dulness of apprehension: 'tis much 
like the simplicity of a rustic, who, because he 
never was three miles from home, cannot imagine 
the world to reach ten miles farther. ... I will 
add, that they are much mistaken who place a kind 
of wisdom in being very incredulous : this is not 
wisdom, but the worst kind of folly. . . . Compare we 
these two sorts of fools, — the credulous fool, who 
yields his assent hastily upon any slight ground, 
and the impious fool, who never will be stirred by 
any the strongest reason or clearest testimony, — we 
shall find the latter, in most respects, the worse of 
the two.* 

It cannot reasonably be thought that such un- 
likely men should so successfully preach so unin- 
viting a doctrine, unless it were confirmed by con- 
spicuous miracles ; or, at least, if so persecuted a 
religion were propagated without miracles, that 
propagation itself (as one of the fathers well 
observes) may justly pass for a miracle, and be no 
less fit than another to confirm the religion so ad- 
mirably propagated.' 

1 Barrow, ii. 121. foL Serm. ix. ^ IbicL p. 123. 

3 Boyle, V. 536. 4to. 
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Possible, credible, and their contraries, are not 
absolute, but relative or respective things ; and, 
consequently, to determine safely of them, we must 
consider as well the power of the agent, as the 
nature of the thing recorded to have been done.' 

The desire of rebuilding the Temple has, on 
every occasion, been the ruling passion of the 
children of Israel. When attempted by Julian, 
the Christians entertained a natural. and pious 
expectation that the honour of religion would be 
vindicated by some signal miracle. An earthquake, 
a whirlwind, and a fiery eruption, which overturned 
and scattered the new foimdation of his Temple, 
are attested, with some variations, by contemporary 
and respectable evidence, by Ambrose, bishop of 
Milan, by the eloquent Chrysostom, who might 
appeal to the elder part of the congregation at 
Antioch, and by Gregory Nazianzen, who published 
his account of the miracle before the expiration 
of the year. The last of these writers has boldly 
asserted that the preternatural event was not dis- 
puted by the infidels ; and his assertion, strange as 
it may seem, is confirmed by the imexceptionable 
testimony of Ammianus MarceUinus^, the philo- 
sophical soldier, who loved the virtues without 
adopting the prejudices of his master, and who has 
recorded, in his judicious and candid history of his 
own times, the extraordinary obstacles which inter- 
rupted the restoration of the Temple of Jerusalem. 

1 Boyle. 3 Lib. xxiiL c. 1. 
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^ « • « « * 

Such authority should satisfy a believing, and must 
astonish an incredulous, mind.^ 

Every thing which Hume has advanced against 
Christianity had passed through my mind long 
before he wrote. Always remember this, that, after 
a system is well settled upon positive evidence, a 
few partial objections ought not to shake it. The 
human mind is so limited that it cannot take in all 
the parts of a subject ; so that there may be objec- 
tions raised against any thing. There may be 
objections against a plenum^ and objections against 
a vacuunij yet one of them must certainly be true.^ 

What right have we, in this or any other subject 
whatever of natural or revealed religion, to the 
utmost evidence? Is it not enough that the evi- 
dence be sufficient to induce a reasonable assent? 
And is not that assent reasonable which is given to 
real evidence, though of an inferior kind, when 
uncontrolled by any greater?^ 

The apostles, supposing them to be in their wits 
and senses, could not be ignorant or mistaken about 
the Jacts which they attested; and how is it con- 
ceivable that such persons should be so bewitched 
with so passionate an affection or so mighty a 
respect toward a poor dead man, (one who was bom 
so obscurely, who lived so poorly, who died so 
miserably and infamously as a malefactor, — who 
indeed so died to their knowledge most deservedly, 

1 Gibbon, iv. 106, 107. (8vo ed.) 2 Johnson (BosweU), i. 457. 
^ Gibbon, MisceUaneouB Workfl, ii. 85. 
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supposing they did know their testimony to be 
false, — one who never was capable to oblige them, 
or to recompense them for their actings and suffer- 
ings in any valuable measure,) that, merely for his 
sake, or rather not for his sake, but only for a 
smack of vain opinion about him (which could no- 
wise profit either him or them), they should with 
an inflexible obstinacy defy all the world, expose 
themselves to all the persecutions of the world, and 
to all the damnations of heU?' 

Is it credible that persons, otherwise through aU 
their lives strictly blameless and rigidly virtuous, 
should, against clearest dictates of conscience, 
peremptorily and perseveringly commit so palpable 
villany as to broach and propagate such an im- 
posture ; that they, all whose demeanours and dis- 
courses evidently did tend to the advancement of 
God's glory and promoting goodness, should so in 
their hearts utterly defy God and detest goodness ; 
or that persons in a strain incomparably solemn 
and serious should so plainly teach, so strongly 
press, so otherwise uniformly practise highest good- 
will and beneficence towards all men, while they 
were with aU their mind and might striving to gall 
and abuse men? Is it not marvellous that men in 
all respects so impotent, without any arms or aids, 
should adventure on so high an enterprise, should 
with so happy success achieve it? Is it not, in 
fine, prodigious that so implausible a falsehood, upon 

J See Barrow^ Serm. xxix. vol. ii. pp, ^^75. 379. f*>l« 
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all greatest disadvantages, should encounter, van- 
quish, and triumph over truth? These are incredi- 
bilities, indeed, able to choke any man's good faith : 
yet he that rejects this testimony must swallow and 
digest them, together with others like them of as 
hard concoction.^ 

The character of Jesus Christ, if invented, must 
have been an invention of singular difficulty, because 
no models existed on which to frame it. He stands 
alone in the records of time.^ 

His character, then, was real. Its reality is the 
only explanation of the mighty revolution produced 
by his religion. And how can you account for it, 
but by that cause to which he always referred it — 
a mission from the Father?^ 

We are immediately struck with this peculiarity 
in the Author of Christianity, that whilst all other 
men are formed in a measure by the spirit of the 
age, we can discover in Jesus no impression of the 
period in which he lived. His character has in it 
nothing local or temporary: it can be explained 
by nothing around him.'* 

One striking peculiarity in Jesus is the extent^ 
the vastness of his views. The idea of blessing 
mankind, of spreading a universal religion, was the 
most magnificent that had ever entered man's 
mind. All previous religions had been given to 
particular nations.* 

^ See Barrow^ Serro. xxix. vol. ii. 383. 

3 ChanniDg (as quoted antf), 218. 3 Ibid. 220. 

4 Ibid. 212. * Ibid. 213. 
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The purpose to which Jesus devoted huuself was 
as ill suited to his condition as an attempt to change 
the seasons, or make the sun rise in the west. Yet 
is it very striking to observe the calm confidence 
with which he always looked forward to the accom- 
plishment of his design.' 

Christ preached his own life, if I may 'so speak, 
and lived his own doctrine ; and thereby he was at 
once a standing monument of the practicableness 
of virtue, and of the present peace and happiness 
that flows from it. In him we may see what it is 
to live a godly, a righteous, a sober and benevolent 
life, and that what he requires from us, as the ground 
of Gk)d's favour, is neither unreasonable nor imprac- 
ticable. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
* * * His life was a beautifiil picture 
of human nature, when in its native purity and 
simplicity, and showed at once whxtt exceUent crea- 
tures men would be when under the influence and 
power of that gospel which he preached unto them. * 

That is, if mankind did their part towards car- 
rying on the scheme of the Gospel; which scheme 
is, that each Christian should, in his degree, con- 
tribute towards continuing and carrying it on by 
the public profession, and external practice, of 
Christianity.' 

As to our Saviour's style, 'tis not more vehement 
and majestic in his gravest animadversions or decla- 



1 Channing, 215. 

2 Chubb, True Gospel of Christ asserted, 55. 
a Butler, Anal. 206-7. 
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f 

matory discourses, than it is sharp, harmonious, and 
witty in his repartees, reflections, fabulous narra- 
tions or parables, similes, comparisons, and other 
methods of milder censure and reproof/ 

Philosophy still exercised her temperate sway 
over the human mind ; but the cause of virtue 
derived very feeble support from the influence of 
the pagan superstition. Under these discouraging 
circumstances, a prudent magistrate might observe, 
with pleasure, the progress of a religion^ which 
diffused among the people a pure, benevolent, and 
universal system of ethics, adapted to every duty 
and every condition of life, recommended as the 
will and reason of the supreme Deity, and enforced 
by the sanction of eternal rewards and punish- 
ments.* 

Christianity should be embraced, and its doc- 
trines supported, independently of higher consi- 
derations, on account of the morals alone. Where 
was any system for the regulation of human con- 
duct so beautiftdly adapted to its purpose? Does 
any rational being doubt that, in the same de- 
gree in which each individual diligently studied, 
and honestly acted up to the precepts inculcated 
by the Gospel, in that very same degree, indi- 
vidual and general happiness would be promoted ? 
Butler* has well observed, that " the dispensations 
of Providence are not to be judged of by their per- 
versions, but by their genuine tendencies : not by 

1 Shaftesbury, Char. iii. 122. 2 Christianity. 

3 Gibbon, iii. 24?. 8vo. edit. * Anal. 206'. 
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what they do actually seem to effect, but by what 
they wouM effect if mankind did their part, the 
part which is justly put and left upon them." * 

Having, through the goodness of Grod, chosen 
my religion, not inconsiderately, but upon mature 
deliberation, I do not find those, you call atheists, 
such formidable adversaries as those that are afraid 
to hear them do, by that apprehension, appear to 
think them. And, indeed, I have observed the 
physical arguments of the atheists to be very few, 
and those far from being unanswerable.^ 

We chom for our religion a divine original, 
because no adequate cau^e for it can be found in 
the powers or passions of human nature, or in the 
circumstances under which it appeared; because it 
can only be accounted for by the interposition of 
that Being to whom its first preachers universally 
ascribed it, and >vith whose nature it perfectly 
agrees.* 

The Christian religion does not only serve its 
faithful disciples as the polar star does pilots, to 
direct them in the course of their navigation, but 
furnishes them, from above, strength to sail in that 
course that it does from Heaven direct them to 
steer.* 

It is the peculiar excellency of our religion, that 
it prescribeth an accurate rate of life, most con- 
gruous to reason, and suitable to our nature; most 

1 C. ^ Boyle, v. 515. 4to. 

3 Channing (Senn. on the Evidences), 210. 

4 Boyle, vi. 79*. 
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ckmducible to our welfare and out content; most 
apt to procnre each man's private good, and to pro- 
mote the public benefit of all 

Our religion hath also this especial advantage, 
that it setteth before us a living copy and visible 
standard of good practice, wherein we have all its 
J)recept8 compacted, as it were, into one body, and 
at once exposed to our view. Example yieldeth 
the most compendious instruction, together with 
the most efficacious incitement to action ; but never 
was there, or could be, any example comparable to 
this; never was any so thoroughly perfect in itself, 
so purposely designed, so fitly accommodated for 
imitation, or so forcibly engaging thereto as this.' 

An honest pagan' historiqp saith of the Christian 
religion, that nil nisi justum sitadet ac lene; the 
which is a true, though not full, character thereof. 
It enjoineth us that we should sincerely and ten- 
derly love one another, earnestly desire and delight 
in each other's good, heartily sympathise with aU 
the evils and sorrows of our brethren, and be ready 
to lend them all the help and comfort we are able ; 
not confining our charity to any particular sorts of 
men, but, in conformity to our heavenly Father's^ 
boundless goodness, extending it to all ; that we 
should bear with one another's infirmities, mildly 
resent and freely remit all injuries, all discourtesies 
done unto us, retaining no grudge in our hearts, 
executing no revenge, but requiting them with 

1 Barrow, Serm. xvi. ii. foL ^ Ammianus Marcellinus. 
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good wishes and good deeds. It chargeth us to be 
quiet and orderly in our stations, diligent in our 
callings, veracious in our words, upright in our 
dealings, observant of our relations, obedient and 
respectful toward our superiors, meek and gentle 
to our inferiors, modest and lowly, candid and 
benign in our censures, courteous and obliging in 
all our behaviour toward all persons.* .... 

It enjoineth us to have sober and moderate 
thoughts concerning ourselves, suitable to our total 
dependence upon God, to our own natural meanness 
and weakness; that we be content in every con- 
dition, and entertain patiently, at all events, yea, ac- 
cept joyfully from God's hand whatever he reacheth 
us. It commandeth u^s to restram our appetites, 
to be temperate in all our enjoyments, and finally 
to fix our thoughts, our desires, our endeavours, 
upon objects high and heavenly, pure and spiritual, 
stable and durable ; " not to love the world and the. 
things therein;" to be careful for nothing, but to 
cast all our care upon God's providence ; not to 
trust in uncertain riches, but to have our treasure, 
our heart, our hope, our conversation, above in 
heaven.^ 

Practical Christianity may be comprised in three 
words : devotion, self-government, and benevolence. 
The love of God in the heart is the fountain from 
which these three streams of virtue flow.^ 

The light of revelation, which sets us right in 

1 See Barrow, Serm. xvL vol. 2. fol. ^ Ibid. 

^ Paley, Sermons. 
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many things, the manner whereof our poor reason 
can by no means make out to us.' 

It is impossible to say who would have been able 
to have reasoned out the whole system which we 
call natural religion ; there is certainly no ground 
to affirm that the generality could; if they could, 
there is no sort of probability that they would. 
Admitting there were, they would highly want a 
standing admonition to remind them of it and in- 
culcate it upon them ; so that to say revelation is 
a thing superfluous, what there was no need of, and 
what can be of no service, is, I think, to talk quite 
wildly and at random.^ 

No revelation would have been given, had the 
light of nature been sufficient. No man, in serious- 
ness and simplicity of mind, can possibly think it 
so, who considers the state of religion in the heathen 
world before revelation, and its present state in 
those places which have borrowed no light from it. ® 

God, in the New Testament, our best guide, is 
represented to us in the kind, condescending, ami- 
able, familiar light of a parent ; and, in my poor 
mind, 't is best for us so to consider him, without 
indulging too bold conceptions of his nature. 

Before the Christian religion had, as it were, 
humanized the idea of the Divinity, and brought it 
somewhat nearer to us, there was nothing said of 
the Iwe of Grod.^ 



1 Locke. 2 Butler, Anal. 196. 

3 Ibid. 195. -* Burke, Works, i. I76. 
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What proved Jesus Christ the Son of God hardly 
less than his miracles? His moral precepts.* 

I will affirm that, from the sublimity, excellence, 
and purity of his doctrine and precepts, unparalleled 
by all the aggregate wisdom and learning of many 
preceding ages, though, to appearance^ he himself 
was the obscurest and most illiterate of our species, 
therefore, Jesus Christ was from God.* 

If they who promote innovations would show us, 
either in themselves or in their disciples, that mo- 
rality and virtue increase as the Christian religion 
loses ground, they would have something to say in 
their own excuse ; but, on the contrary, the direct 
reverse is the case. 

Christians are, at all events, on the safest side of 
the question, and have greater hopes^ and nothing 
to fear as to another life, if they are mistaken ; and 
is it not plainly most reasonable, if each of the 
opposite reasons were doubtful and uncertain, yet, 
by all means, to embrace and entertain that which 
brings some hope with it, rather than that which 
brings nonef^ 

I shall not offend your rational piety by saying 
that modes and opinions appear to me matters of 
secondary importance; but I can sincerely declare 
that Christianity, in its genuine purity and spirit, 
appears to me the most amiable and venerable of 
all the forms in which the homage of man has ever 
been offered to the Author of his being.'* 

I Byron^ Letter to Bowles. ^ Burns. 

3 Wightwick (Remarks on Chubby 135.); and see Amob, adv. 
Gentesy lib. 2. * Mackintosh^ Life, i. 97. 
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• I would, if called upon, die a martyr for the 
Christian religion, so completely is (in my poor 
opinion) its divine origin proved by its beneficial 
effects on the state of society.' 

A& to the Christian religion, Sir, besides the 
strong evidence which we have for it, there is a 
balance in its favour from the number of great men 
who have been convinced of its truth, after a serious 
consideration of the question. Grotius was an 
acute man, a lawyer, a man accustomed to examine 
evidence, and he was convinced. Grotius was not 
a recluse, but a man of the world, who certainly 
had no bias to the side of religion. Sir Isaac 
Newton set out an infidel, and came to be a very 
firm believer.^ 

The great difficulty of proving miracles should 
ma^e us very cautious in believing them. But let 
us consider, — although God has made nature to 
operate by certain fixed laws, yet it is not unrea- 
sonable to think that he may suspend those laws, 
in order to establish a system highly advantageous 
to mankind. Now the Christian religion is a most 
beneficial system, as it gives us light and certainty, 
where we were, before, in darkness and doubt. 
The miracles which prove it are attested by men 
who had no interest in deceiving us ; but who, on 
the contrary, were told that they should suffer 
persecution, and did actually lay down their lives 
in confirmation of the truth of the facts which they 

' W. Scott, Life, vii. 107. 

^ Johnson (BoBweU), i. 466. (Croker's ed.) 
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asserted. Indeed, for some centuries the heathens 
did not pretend to deny the miracles, but said 
they were performed by the aid of evil spirits. 
This is a circumstance of great weight. Then, Sir, 
when we take the proofs derived from prophecies 
which have been so exactly fiilfiUed, we have most 
satisfactory evidence.* 

In fine, the credibility of the Christian religion, 
arising from experience and facts, is fiilly sufficient, 
in reason, to engage men to live in the genjeral 
practice of all virtue and piety, under the serious 
apprehension^ though it should be mixed with some 
doubt, of a righteous administration established in 
nature, and a future judgment in consequence of it : 
especially when we consider how very questionable 
it is whether any thing at all can be gained by vice; 
how unquestionably little^ as well as precarious^ the 
pleasures and promts of it arcj at the best ; and how 
soon they mtist be parted with at the longest : for, in 
the deliberations of reason concerning what we are 
to pursue and what to avoid, as temptations to any 
thing from mere passion are supposed out of the 
case, so inducements to vice from cool expectations 
of pleasure and interest, so small and uncertain and 
short, are really so insignificant as, in the view of 
reason, to be almost nothing in themselves, and, in 
comparison with the importance of religion, they 
quite disappear and are lost.^ 

^ Johnson (Boswell)^ i. 458. (Croker's ed.). 
2 Butler, Anal. 193. 
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CHAP, VI. 

Oh Woman I in our hours of ease. 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please. 
And variable as the shade 
By the light, quiyering aspen made : 
When pain and sickness cloud the brow, 
A ministering angel thou.^ 

Oh Sex I still sweet, or bitter ♦^extreme. 
Gloomy as night, or bright as morning beam ; 
No fiend may with a female's fraud compare, 
No angePs purity like woman's fair ; 
To save or damn, for bliss or ruin giyen. 
Who has thee feels a hell, or finds a heaven I' 

Les femmes sont extremes : elles sont meilleures, 
ou pires que les hommes.* 

Heal my unquiet mind, and tune my soul: 

Oh 1 charm me with the music of thy voice : 

I 'm ne'er so bless'd as when I hear thy vows. 

And listen to the language of thy heart ; 

To hear thee speak might calm a madman's frenzy. 

Till, by attention, he forgot his sorrows.* 

In pleasure, and in pain, alike, I find 
My face turn tenderly to womankind ; 

1 Marmion. ^ Chaucer (New Version, ii. 33,) 

3 La firuyerc. * The Orphan. 
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But then they must be truly womeu^ not 
Shes by the courtesy of a petticoat 



Kind^ candid^ simple^ yet of sterling sense^ 
And of a golden age for innocence.^ 

He (Pope) felt the want of that sort of reci- 
procal tenderness and confidence in a female, to 
whom he might freely conununicate his thoughts, 
and on whom, in sickness and infirmity, he could 
rely.^ 

Tant il est vrai que ce que nous attache le plus 
aux fenmies est moins la d^bauche, qu'un certain 
agr^ment de vivre auprfes d'elles.* 

But mother sure he has that's such a mate 
No man can boast, nor boastful tongue relate. 
Though fancy, to give semblance of her face. 
From all her sex should cull each separate grace ; 
To speak her soul should rob from every saint. 
Low yet were praise, and all description fdnt* 

Sans les fenunes les deux extr^mit^s de la vie 
seroient sans secours, et le milieu sans plaisirs/ 

Such as I am, she loved me, prayed for me, 
looked at me with pleasure, reared me from the little 
feeble, unsightly infant that crawled to her knee. 

The deep, strong, deathless love within a mother's 
breast, quickened by the fears and sympathies of 
the Christian. Her thoughts will follow you over 

* Byron (the Choice in " The Liberal "). 

2 Loves of the Poets. ^ Rousseau. 

* Chaucer (New Version^ ii. 86.) '^ Rousseau. 
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the world of waters, they will be with you in the 
stillness of evening, in the deep silence of midnight, 
in the glad brightness of morning. How many 
wishes wiU be breathed ! how many prayers offered 
up for you ! ^ 

Never did I know a person of either sex with 
more virtues or fewer infirmities; the only one she 
had, which was the neglect of her own affairs, 
arising wholly from the goodness of her temper, * 

So great then was her loss, not only to me, but to 
all who have any regard for every perfection that 
human nature can possess.^ 

His affection to his mother was always one of the 
strongest feehngs of his heart. With that self- 
denying devotion to the happiness of others which 
was his distinguished quality through lifej he de- 
prived himself of every indulgence that he might 
devote to her his hard-earned pittance ; and, in 
after-days of comparative affluence, he delighted in 
surrounding her with every comfort.* 

Je crois la voir, encore, cette bonne vieille, le 
charmant naturel ! la douce et riante gaiety !* 

n sentait quelque charme dans ces soins doim^es 
a la vieillesse.* 

Come weep with me — past hope — past cure — 
past help.* 

1 Reference mifilaid* 

2 See (vol. XV. 504.) a beautiful letter by Swift, on that bitter and 
irreparable loss — a mother's death. 

8 Mem. of Sir T. S. Raffles, 31. ^ Marmontel. « Corinne. 
^ Romeo and Juliet. 
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Is it, at last; then so ? — Is she then (dead ? 

What I dead at last — quite — quite, for ever, dead ? 

I do not weep I — the springs of tears are dry'd.' 

He resorted many times to gaze, with feelings 
that no words can express, upon the form of her 
who had bore him, and who, tenderly as she had 
ever watched for his advantage and pleasure, could 
now show to him no tokens of recognition, could 
neither hear his voice, nor answer to his passionate 
apostrophes and laments. 

Parents we can have but once. 

Sleep, that *' knits up the ravelled sleeve of care," 
refused its peace to his weary lids ; and he remained, 
his eyes opened wide upon the cold, blank darkness, 
reflecting upon the change that had taken place in 
his destiny. 

You must bear with me. 

Pray now, forget and forgive: I am old and foolisL^ 

Be your tears wet ? Yes, faith. I pray you, weep not : 
If yoM have poison for me, I will drink it.® 

O ! she is gone for ever 1 
I know when one is dead, and when one lives ; 
She's dead as earth : — lend me a looking-glass. 
If that her breath will mist or stain the stone. 
Why — then she lives.* 

And thou no breath at all ? O, thou wilt come no more. 

Never, never, never, never, never 1 

Pray you undo this button : — Thank you. Sir. 

I Congreve (Mourning Bride, A. 5.) ^ King Lear. 

3 Ibid. 4 Ibid, 
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Do you see this ? — Look on het — look — her lips ; 
Look there, look there ! ^-^ [Leab dies/] ^ 

But to her closing ejes^for all were there. 
Nothing was wanting ; and, through many a year. 
We shall remember, with a fond delight, 
The words so precious which we heard that niffht^ 

She slept in peace,— say rather, soar'd to heaven. 

She pass'd away 
So sweetly from the world, as if her clay 
Lay only down to slumber : — then forbear 
To let on her blest ashes fall a tear ; 
Or, if thou art too much woman, softly weep. 
Lest grief disturb the silence of her sleep.'' 

I have now, he pathetically remarks, lost my 
barrier between me and death. God grant I may 
live to be as well prepared for it as I confidently 
believe her to have been ! K the way to Heaven be 
through piety, truth, justice and charity, she is 
there.'* 

The king received this fatal news (the death of 
the queen-mother) after the battle of Kolin, and 
at a moment when fortune seemed most to have 
declared against the Prussians. He was deeply 
affected at it, having always venerated and adored 
this princess as a tender mother, whose virtues and 
great qualities caused the admiration of those who 



1 King Lear. ^ Rogers (Human Life). 

3 On Venetia Stanley, a beautiful creature of her day, who waa 
found dead on her couch; her hand supporting her head in the 
attitude of sleep. 

4 Swift (On the Death of his Mother, i. 111.) (Scott's ed.) 
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had the happmess to approach her. Her death did 
not occasion merely a formal mourning, but was a 
public calamity. The great regretted her amiable 
and generous manners, the lower orders her conde- 
scension, the poor their benefactress, the unfor- 
tunate their consoling protectress, the men of letters 
their patroness ; and aU those who had the honour 
to approach her more nearly, as part of her family, 
felt as if they had lost a part of themselves, and 
were much more unhappy at the blow which carried 
her away from them than she was herself.^ 

See where the kindest, best of mothers lies. 
And death has closed her ever-watching eyes ; 
Has lodged, at last, in peace her weary breast. 
And lulled her many piercing cares to rest. 



Still, still she is my soul's diurnal theme. 
The waking vision, and the wailing dream ; 
Amid the ruddy sun's enlivening blaze, 
O'er my dark eyes her dewy image plays ; 
And, in the dread dominion of the night. 
Shines out again the sadly pleasing sight ; 
Looks soft, yet awful, melting yet serene. 
Where both the mother and the saint are seen. 
I see her with immortal beauty glow ; 
The early wrinkle, care-contracted, gone. 
Her tears all wiped, and all her sorrows flown.^ 

It is not the tear at this moment shed. 

When the cold stone has just been laid o'er her, 

^ Higtoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic II. 
^ Thomson (Lines on the Death of his Mother). 
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That can tell how beloved was the one who has fled^ 
And how deep in our hearts we deplore her. 
'Tis the tear through many a long day wept, 
ITirauffh a life by her loss all shaded; 
'Tis the sad remembrance fondly kept. 
When all lighter griefs have faded.^ 

Oh ! that those lips had language I life has pass'd 
With me but roughly since I saw thee last. 
Those lips are thine, thy own dear smile 1 see. 
The same that oft in childhood solaced me. 
The meek intelligence of those dear eyes : — 
Blest be the art that can immortalize.^ 

No voice so sweet attunes his cares to rest. 

So soft no pillow as his mother's breast. 

Thus charm'd to sweet repose, when twilight hours 

Shed their soft influence on celestial bowers. 

The cherub. Innocence, with smile divine. 

Shuts his white wings, and sleeps on beauty's shrine.® 

A life which had been so blameless and so blessed, 
that only such a death could crown it, by proving 
what an angel a woman can be in doings feeling, 
and suffering. 

Klopstock added, with strong emotion, " Be my 
guardian angel." She answered, with a ltx)k of 
undying love, "Who would not be so?" He in- 
dulged, after her death, the fond thought that she 
hovered, a guardian spirit, near him still.* 

Across the threshold led. 
And every tear kiss'd off as soon as shed, 

1 Moore. ^ Cowper (On his Mother's Picture). 

^ Darwin, Bot. Card, canto d. 

4 Klopstock's Meta. See LoTes of the Poets. 
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His house she enters, there to be a light 
Shining within, when all without is night ; 
A guardian angel o'er his life presiding. 
Doubling his pleasures, and his cares dividing. 
Winning him back, when mingling in the throng. 
Back from a world we love, alas ! too long. 
To fireside happiness, to hours of ease. 
Blest with that charm, the certainty to please. 
How oft her eyes read his ; her gentle mind 
To all his wishes, all his thoughts inclined ! ^ 

Oh I she was good as she was fair, 

None, none on earth were like her. 

As pure in thought as angels are. 

To know her was to love her. 

When little, and her eyes, her voice, 

Her every gesture, said " rejoice," 

Her coming was a gladness. 

And as she grew, her modest grace. 

Her downcast look, 'twas heaven to trace ; 

When, shading with her hands her face. 

She half-inclined to sadness. 

Her voice, whate'er she said, enchanted. 

Like music, to the heart it went ; 

And her dark eyes, how eloquent I 

Ask what they would, 'twas granted.^ 

Something than beauty dearer, should they look 
Or on the mind, or mind-illumined face.^ 

Una ninfa si bella e si gentile; 

Ma che dissi ima ninfa ? anzi una Dea, 

Piii fresca, e pid vezzosa. 



1 Rogers (Human Life). ^ Rogers (Jacquelin). 

3 Thomson. 
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Di matutina rosa ; 

£ piii molle, e pii!l Candida, del cigno.^ 

Two days before his death, Dr. Franklin said to 
his ^ daughter, " My dear, I do not recollect that, 
in the course of thy whole life, I was ever for a 
single moment angry with thee;" ^ 

Moria pur quando vuol, non e bisogna mutar ni 
faccia, ni voce, per esser un angelo. 

Who hath not felt how feebly words essay 
To fix one spark of beauty's heavenly ray ? 
Who doth tiot feel, until his failing sight 
Fwnt into dinmess with its own delight, 
His changing cheek, his sinking heart confess. 
The might — the majesty of loveHness ? * 

That patent work of God's invention — a charm- 
ing woman.* 

Belle femme, le plus bel ornement du monde 
entier; le ciel Tacr^^ dans un moment de magni- 
ficence.* 

I think you have heard me mention as 

a credit to the maker of angels/ 

You cannot mistake her; for, when sh£ was 
formed, nature broke the mould.® 

She only wants wings to be an angel.' 

Move those eyes ; 
Or whether, riding on the balls of mine, 
Seem they in motion 9 ^^ 

> Pastor Fido. 2 Mrs. Bach. 3 New Monthly No. 75. 

^ Byron. * Ibid. ^ H^lenede Toumon. (Madame deSouza.) 
7 Pope. « The Heiress. » Skelton. 

^^ Merchant of Venice, act iii. sc. £. 
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Thejr, 
Like the bright etan of heayen^ can hold discourse. 
Though it be mute and soundless.^ 

Where is any author in the world 
Teaches such beauty as a woman's eye?^ — 

That eye which tells us what 
The sun is made of.^ 

With her look so sweet, and her eyes so fair. 
And her graceful step, and her angel air.^ 

Heart on her lips, and soul within her eyes. 
Soft as her dime, and sunny as her skies.^ 

Her heart was one of those which most enamour n^ 
Wax to receive, and marble to retain.^ 

She spoke in tones 
So sweet, and of such pensive gentleness. 
That the heart heard them.^ 

Tones which 
Can ^' sink each sad remembrance to oblivion, 
<' Or melt them to such tenderness of feeling, 
'^ That grief shall have its sweetness." ^ 

Her voice was " stolen from heaven." • 

This hand, 
As soft as dove's down, and as white as it. 
Or Ethiopian's tooth, or the fann'd snow. 
That's bolted by the northern blast twice o'er.^** 



1 Peveril of the Peak. 


3 Shakspeare. ^ Young. 


4 Bridal of Triennain. 


* Byron. * Idem. 


' Southey (Madoc). 


8 HaUdon Hill, 93. (Scott) 


9 Sterne. 


i« Winter's Tale. 
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Her htmd^ 
In wlioee comparison all whites are ink. 
Writing their own reproaeh ; — to whose soft seizure 
The cygnet's down is harsh, and spiiii of sense 
Hard as the pahn of ploughman.' 

beUa man I chi mi distringi il eore.^ 
Manos blancas non ofenden. 

Je vis d'un clair crystal sa paupi^re arrosee.^ 

The fresh tears 
Stood on her cheek, as doth the honey dew 
Upon a gathered lily almost withered.^ 

There is a tradition that Lord Cassilis's lady had 
so delicate and pure a skin, that the red wine could 
be seen through it while she was drinking.* 

Un beau visage est le plus beau de tous les spec- 
tacles ; et rharmonie la plus douce est le son de la 
vaix de ceUe que Von aime? 

The most simple word becomes music when she 
utters it. 

II y a dans le coeur d'une femme tant de timidit6 
r^unie & Timpetuosit^ des sentimens, qu'un rien 
peut la retenir, comme un rien peut Ventrainer.' 

Full many a lady 

1 have eyed with best regard ; and many a time 
The harmony of their tongnes hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear ; for several virtues 
Have I liked several women ; never any 

1 Troilus and CresBids. ^ Petrarch. ^ Ronsard. 

^ Shakspeare. 

A Preface to Cromek's Remaiiu of Nithsdale and Galloway Song. 
• La Brayere. ^ La Bruy^re. 
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With such full soul, but some defect in her. 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she ow'd. 
And put it to the foU But youy oh you. 
So perfect and so peerless, are created 
Of every creatures best^^ 

Here in her hairs 
The painter plays the spider, and hath woven 
A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men. 
Faster than gnats in cobwebs ; but her eyes ! 
How could he see to do them ? — having made one, 
Methinks, it should have power to steal both hb, 
And leave itself unfurnished.^ 

Her eye^s dark charm 'twere vain to tell. 

But gaze on that of the gazelle : 

It will assist thy fancy well ; 

As large, as languishingly dark ; 

But soul breathed forth in every spark 

That darted from beneath the lid. 

Bright as the jewel of Giamschid.'^ 

Ses yeux s'^levoient au ciel avec tant de fer- 
veur, que je croyois voir un ange : Ah ! je pense 
que le Dieu ne peut lui rien refiiser. 

Son regard eut amolli le marbre. 

Oh I what a hell of witchcraft lies 

In the bright orb of one particular tear/ 

Her eye (I'm very fond of handsome eyes) 
Was large and dark, suppressing half its fire. 

Until she spake ; — then, through its soft disguise, 
Flash'd an expression, more of pride than ire, 



^ Tempegt. ^ Merchant of Venice, act iii. 8c. 2. 

^ Byron. ^ Shakspeare (Lovers Complaint). 
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And love than either, and there would arise 

A something in them which was not desire. 
But would have been, perhaps, but for the soul 
Which struggled there, and chastened down the whole J 

Thinner she might have been, and yet scarce lose ; 
Yet, after all, 'twould puzzle to say where 
It would not spoil some separate charm to pare ; 
Being somewhat large, and indolent, and lazy ; 
But of a beauty that would drive you crazy .^ 

'Tis beauty truly blent, whose red and white 
Nature's own sweet and cunning hand laid on : 
Lady, you are the cruel'st she alive. 
If you will lead those graces to the grave. 
And leave the world no copy.® 

Those lids o'er which the violet vein 
Wandering leaves a tender stain, 
Shining through the smoothest white 
That e'er did softest kiss invite.* 

She was a landscape of mild earth. 
Where all was harmony, and calm, and quiet, 

Luxuriant, budding, cheerful without mirth. 
Which; if not happiness, is much more nigh it. 

Than are your mighty passions, and so forth. 

Which some call " the sublime," — I wish they'd try it. 

I've seen your stormy skies^ and stormy women. 

And pity lovers rather more than seamen.^ 

How perfect was her taste ! how exquisitely fine 
her feelings ! She observed every thing, even to 
the slightest turn of the thought. I had only to 

J Byron. ^ Idem. ^ Twelfth Night 

* Byron. * Idem. 
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look at her, and oould see in faer faoe when a syllable 
pleased or displeased her: and when I led her to 
explain the reason of her remarks, no demonstra- 
tion conld be more true, more accurate, or more 
appropriate to the subject. But, in general, this 
gave us very little trouble, for we understood each 
other when we had scarcely begun to explain our 
ideas.' 

There was such goodness, such pure nature seen 
In — 's looks, a manner so serene. 
Such harmony in motion, speech, and air. 
That, without fairness, she was more than fair. 
Had more than beauty in each speaking grace 
That lent their cloudless glory to her face. 
Where mild good sense in placid looks was shown. 
And felt, — in every bosom but her own.* 

Her very soul is in home, and in the discharge 
of all those quiet virtues of which home is the 
centre. Her husband will be to her what her 
father is now; — the object of all her care, solici- 
tude, and affection. She wiU see nothing, and 
connect herself with nothing, but by or through 
him. If he be a man of sense and virtue, she wiU 
sympathize in his sorrows, divert his £atigue8, and 
share his pleasures. If she become the property of 
a churlish w negligent husband, she will suit his 
taste also, for she will not long survive his unkind- 
ness.-'* 



1 Klopstock (of Meta). 3 Crabbe, Tales, 148. 

* Waverley, i. 353. 
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And then her hand on mine she laid. 
And smooth'd the pillow for my head. 
And stole along on tiptoe tread. 
And gently oped the door, and spake 
In whispers — ne'er was voice so sweet ! 
Even music followed her light feet ; — 
While she was gone, 
Methought I felt too much alone.^ 

She* was an amiable, exemplary woman, and 
possessed that best and only preservative of youth 
and beauty, a kind, cheerful disposition, and buoyant 
spirits.* 

Cette petite — qui est foHe comme une jeune 
chienne; qui chante, qui rit, qui joue de clave9in, qui 
danse, qui saute, au lieu de marcher, qui ne sait ce 
qu'elle fait, et fait tout avec gr&ce; qui ne sait ce 
qu'elle dit, et dit tout avec esprit, et surtout ime 
naivete charmante/ 

A handaome milkmaid that had not yet attained 
so much age and wisdom as to load her mind with 
any fears of things which may never be, as too 
many men often do, but she cast away all care, and 
sang like a nightingale.^ 

I will not tell you that this fair creature had the 
blushes of the morning in her cheeks, the splendour 
of the sun in her eyes, the freshness of the fields in 
her looks, the whiteness of the milk she expressed 

1 Mazeppa. 

3 Lady Catherine Hyde^ Duchess of Qaeensbury, Prior's famous 
Kitty/ *' Beautiful and young, and wild as colt untamed." 
3 Loves of the Poets. ^ Madame du Deffknd (Correspondence). 
^ Isaac Walton. 
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in her skin, and the melody of the larks we were 
admiring in her voice, lest, &c.* 

'Tis true your budding Mies is very charming. 
But shy and awkward at first coming out^ 

So much alarm'd^ that she is quite alarming^ 
All giggle, blush ; — half pertness and lialf pout ; — 

And glancing at Mama for fear there's harm in 
What you, she, it, or they may be about^ 

Camille ne cherche point a se parer, mais elle est 
mieux par^e que les autres femmes. Elle se prfete 
^galement au serieux et k Fenjouement. Si vous 
voiilez, elle pensera sens^ment, si vous voulez, elle 
badinera comme les Gr&ces. 

Plus on a d'esprit plus on en trouve a Camille. 
JEUe a quelque chose si naif qu'il semble qu'elle ne 
parle que le langage du coeur. Tout ce qu'elle dit, 
tout ce qu'elle fait, a les charmes de la simplicity.* 

She was not old, nor young, nor at the years 
Which certun people call a *' certain age,^ 

Which yet the most uncertain age appears. 
Because I never heard, nor could engage 

A person yet by prayers, or bribes, or tears. 
To name, define by speech, or write on page. 

The period meant precisely by that word. 

Which surely is exceedingly absurd* 

Elle avoi$ de ces beaut^s qui se conservent, parce 
qu'elles sont plus dans la physiognomic que dans 
les traits,* 

1 Boyle, ii. 395. 4.to, 2 Beppo (Byron). 

• Montesquieu, Le Temple de Cnide. 
^ Beppo. ^ Rousseau. 
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Elle fait plus de conquStes a present qu'elle n'en 
a faites dans sa premiere jeunesse; sa coquetterie 
est s^che, froide, et piquante; c'est un nouveau 
genre, (fui a sa seduction ; j'ai moi-m^me beaucoup 
de penchant k I'aimer; elle a assez d'esprit et plu- 
sieurs qualit^s excellentes, surtout de la verit^j qui 
est celle dont jfe fais le plus de cas.* 

O'er her warm cheek and risiiig bosom move 

The bloom of young desire, and purple light of love.^ 

On her fair cheek's unfading hue 
The young pomegranates blossoms strew 
Their bloom in blushes ever new. 
Her hair in hyacinthine flow. 
When left to roll its folds below. 
As 'midst her maidens in the hall. 
She stood, superior to them all. 
Hath swept the marble where her feet 
Gleam'd, whiter than the mountain sleet. 
Ere from the cloud that gave it birth 
It feU, and caught one stain of earth*^ 

Lovely as the sun's first ray, 

Wlien it breaks the clouds of an April day ; 

Constant and true as the widow'd dove. 

Kind as a minstrel that sings of love ; 

Pure as the fountain in rocky cave. 

Where never sunbeam kiss'd the wave ; 

Humble as maiden that loves in vain ; 

Holy as hermit's vesper strain ; 

Gentle as breeze that but whispers and dies. 

Yet blithe as the light leaves that dance in its sighs ; 

1 LettreB (Madame du Deffand^ iv. 11.). ^ Gray. ^ Byron. 
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, Courteous as monarch the jmom he is crown'd ; 

, Generous as spring dews that bless the ghul ground.^ 

The pride, too, of her step, as light 
Along the unconscious earth she went, 

Seemed that of one, bom with a right 
To walk some heay'nlier element. 

And tread in places where her feet 

A star at every step should meet.^ 

Her heavenly form 
Angelic, but more soft, and feminine. 
Her graceful innocence, her every air 
Of gesture, or least action, overaw'd 
His malice, and with rapine sweet bereav'd 
His fierceness of the fierce intent it brought : 
That space the evil one abstracted stood 
From his own evil^ and, for the time, remun'd 
Stupidly good.® 

Sweet Katharine, this lovely woman— 

Kath. Fair, lovely lady, bright and crystalline. 
Beauteous and stately as the eye-train'd bird ; 
As glorious as the morning wash'd with dew. 
Within whose eyes she takes the dawning beams. 
And golden summer sleeps upon thy cheeks. 
Wrap up the radiations in some doud. 
Lest that thy beauty make this stately town 
Unhabitable as the burning zone. 
With sweet reflections of thy lovely £eu^.^ 

When you speak, sweet, 
I'd have you do it for ever ; when you sing, 



I Rogers. 2 Byron. ^ Paradise Lost 

^ Taming the Shrew^ act iii. sc 6. 
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I'd have you buy and sell so ; so give alms ; 

Pray so ; and, for the ordering your affairs. 

To sing them too : when you do dance, I wish you 

A waye o'the sea^ that you might ever do 

Nothing but that ; move still, still so. 

And own no other function. Each your doing, 

So singular in each particular. 

Crowns what you're doing in the prasent deeds. 

That all your acts are queens.^ 

She's gane to dwall in heaven — my lassie. 

She's gane to dwall in heaven ; 

Ye're owre pure, quo' the voice of God, 

For dwaUing out o' heaven. 

O what 1 she do in heaven, my lassie, 

O what 1 she do in heaven? 

She 11 mix her ain thoughts wi' angds' sangs. 

An' make them mair meet for heaven. 

She was beluv'd by a', my lassie, 

She was beluv'd by a' ; 

But an angel fell in luve wi' her. 

And took her frae us a'.^ 



I Winter's Tale, act iv. 

3 Ciomek's Remains of Ntthadale and iSallowaj Song, 15. See 
the Test of this beauti&il ballad ; — too long to be given here -*C. 
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CHAP, VII. 

LOVE. 

I UNDERSTAND by this passioD, Love, the union of 
desire, friendship, and tenderness which is inflamed 
by a single female ; which prefers her to the rest of 
her sex, and which seeks her possession as the su- 
preme, the sole happiness of our being.* 

I know — no matter if by experience or the re- 
ports of others — but I do know, that to love, as I 
wauid lovBy would be to yield not an iota to avarice, 
not one inch to vanity, not to sacrifice the slightest 
feeling to interest or to ambition, but to give up cUl 
to fidelity of heart, and reciprocal aflfection.' 

Yes, it was love, — if thoughts of tendemess. 
Tried in temptation, Btrengthen'd by distress. 
Unmoved by absence, firm in every clime. 
And yet, oh I more than all, untired by time. 
Which nor defeated hope, nor baffled wile 
Could render sullen, were she ne'er to smile ; 
Nor rage could fire, nor sickness fret, to vent 
On her one murmur of his discontent — 
Which still would meet with joy, with cahnness part. 
Lest that his look of grief should reach her heart — 
Which nought removed, nor menaced to remove : — 
If there be love in mortals — this was love,^ 

1 Gibbon. - Pcvcril of the Peak. ^ The Corsair. 
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In joyous youth what soul has never known 
Thought^ feeling, taste, congenial to his own ? 
Who hath not paused, while beauty's pensive eye 
Ask'd from the heart the homage of a sigh ? 
Who hath not own'd, with rapture-smitten frame. 
The power of grace, the magic of a name ? 

There be, perhaps, who barren hearts avow, 
Cold as the rocks on Tomeo's hoary brow ; 
There be, whose loveless wisdom never fail'd. 
In self-adoring pride securely mail'd ; 
But triumph not, ye peace-enamour'd few. 
Fire, nature, genius, never waked for you ; 
For you no fancy consecrates the scene. 
Where rapture utter'd vows, and wept between ; 
*Tis yours, unmoved, to sever, and to meet. 
No pledge is sacred, and no home is sweet. ^ 

Love is life's end ; an end, but never ending ; 

All joys, all sweets^ all happiness awarding ; 
Love is life's wealth (ne'er spent, but ever spending), 

More rich by giving, taking by discarding ; 

Love's life's reward, rewarded in rewarding : 
Then from thy wretched heart fond care remove. 
Ah, shouldst thou live, but once, love's sweets to prove. 
Thou wilt not love to live, unless thou live to love.^ 

Shepherd ! what's love ? I pray thee tell ; 
It is that fountain and that well 
Where pleasure and repentance dwell ; 
It is, perhaps, that sauncing bell 
That tolls all into heaven or hell. 
And this is love as I heard tell. 

^ Pleasures of Hope. ^ Spenser, Britain's Ida. 
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Yet» yAoX is lore? good ah^j^erd, ioin. 
— ^It 18 tt flunahine mixed with rain ; 
It is a yea, it is a im,y, 
A pretty kind of sporting f rajr. 
And this is lov^ as I hear say.^ 

S/iep. See, love, the blushes of the mom appear. 
And now she hangs her pearly store 
(Robb'd from the Eastern shore) 
r th' cowslip's bell, or primrose ear : 
Sweet I I must stay no longer here. 

Nymph. Those streaks of doubtful light usher not day, 
But show my sun must set : no more 
Shall shine till thou return : 
The yellow planets and the grey 
Dawn shall attend thee on thy way. 

Shep. If thine eyes gild my paths, they may forbear 
Their useless shine. Nymph. My tears will quite 
Extinguish their faint light. 

Shep. Those drops will make their beams more clear ; 
Love's flames will shine in every tear.^ 

And wilt thou leave me thus ? 
Say nay 1 say nay I for shame — 
To save thee from the blame 
Of all my grief and grame. 
And wilt thou leave me thus. 
That hath loved thee so long, 
In wealth and woe among ? 
And is thy heart so strong 
As for to leave me thus ? 
Say nay I say nay ! ^ 



Sir Walter Raleigh. See England's Helicon. 
Thomas Carew. ^ Sir Thomas Wyatt. 
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If 80,— -—then there will be none 
To soothe thy woes, or watch thy broken shimberB ! 
And, when the silent tear overflows thine eye, 
None, with the warm and coidial lip of lo^e. 
To kiss it off.^ 

To love thee 
Is to be tender, happy, pure ; 
'Tis from low passions to escape. 
And woo bright yirtne's fairest diape ; 
'Tis ecstacy with wisdom join'd. 
And heaven infrised into the mind.^ 

A love, — that makes breath poor, and speech unable: — 
Beyond all manner of so much I love you.^ 

Love still. 
In loving thou dost well, in passion not. 
Wherein true love consists not ; love refines 
The thoughts, and heart enlarges, hath his seat 
In reason, and is judicious, is the scale 
By which to heavenly love thou may'st ascend. 
Not simk in carnal pleasure/ 

Yes ; love, indeed, is light from heaven, 
A spark of that celestial fire. 
With angels shared, by Alia given. 
To waft from earth each low desire. 
Devotion wafts the mind above, 
But heaven itself descends in love/ 

What are the summer skies to me. 
Though bright and brilliant they be ? 
What are the garden's fr'eshest flowers. 
And the kissing breeze of its greenest bowers ? 

1 Thomson (Alfred). ^ Thomson. ^ Shakspeare. 

* Par. Lost, b. riii. * Byron. 
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Though beauty and fragrance mingle there. 
And sweet as the breath of the amorous air. 
Yet flowers were never so glowing and sweet. 
As my lady's blush, when alone we meet ; 
And what is the kiss of the softest breeze 
To my lady's lips in such nights as these ? 
And never so bright were the summer skies 
As the living light of my lady's eyes.^ 

Love is not love 
That alters, where it alteration finds.^ 

When some one expressed surprise to Petrarch 
that Laura, no longer young, had still power to 
charm and inspire him with love, he answered, — 

Piaga, per attentar d'arco, non sana. 

Be not offended ; — for it hurts not you"* 
That you are loved of me ; I follow you not 
By any token of presumptuous suit ; 
f Nor would I have you, till I do deserve you : 
Yet never know haw that desert should be. 
I know I love in vain ; strive against hope ; 
Yet in this captious and intenible sieve, 
I still pour in the waters of my love, 
And lack not to love still.^ 

Je m'animai par la conversation, je m'animai, 
faut il vous le dire? par le plaisir de briller devant 
Vims; je vous sentois pr^s de moi, je vous regardois 
souvent pour diviner votre opinion ; un sourire de 
votts me persuadoit que j'avois parl6 avec grftce, et 
le mouvement, que cause la soci^t^ quand on s'y 

1 Sun Newspaper, April 11. 1827' '^ Shakspeare (Sonnets), 

s Him, (Helena speaks.) < All's M'^ell that Ends Well, 
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livre, 6toit singuli^rement excite par votre prd- 
sence.* 

To see thee, hear thee, near thee stay, 
And hate the night, I know not why 
Save that I see thee but by day. 
With thee to live, with thee to die, 
I dare not to my hopes deny.^ 

^tre avec les gens qu'on aime, cela suffit: — 
r6ver, leur parler, ne leur parler point, penser k 
eux, penser k des choses plus indiflKrentes, — mais 
aupr^ deux — tout est 6gal? 

Yes, it can be, thou goddess of my soul. 
Whose each emotion is but varied love. 
All over love, its powers, its passions, all. 
Its anger, indignation, fiiry, — love ; 
Its pride, disdain, even detestation, — love ; 
And when it wild resolves to love no more, — 
Then is the triumph of excessive love.* 

Such a sacred and homefelt delight. 
Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 
I never heard till now.^ 

Thy presence only 'tis can make me blest. 
Heal my unquiet mind, and tune my soul I 
Oh I charm me with the music of thy voice ; 
I 'm ne'er so blest as when I hear thy vows. 
And listen to the language of thy heart ; 
To hear thee speak might cahn a madman's frenzy, 
Till, by attention, he forgot his sorrows.^ 

1 Ddpbine. ' Byron. * La Bniyere. 

^ Sophonisba, act iii. 8c 3. ^ Coinus. ' The Orphan. 
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With thee oonyersing, I forget all time. 
All seasons and their change.' 

If thou wilt be mine, the treasures of air. 
Of earth, and sea, Bbsll lie at thy feet ; 
Whatever in fancy's eye looks fair. 
Or in hope's sweet music is most sweet. 

Shall be ours, if thou wilt be mine, love ! 

Bright flowers shall bloom where'er we rove, 
A voice divine e^iaU talk in each stream. 
The stars shall look like worlds of love. 
And this earth be all one beautiful dream 
In our eyes, if thou wih be mine, love ! 

I dream'd that my love was a milkwhite doe. 

That ranged the forest wide; 
And I was a dappled mountain roe, 

That bounded by her side. 
Our home was the wild wood's lonely glade. 

Where hunters there were none ; 
We danced on the harebell, and couch'd in the shade. 

And we loved and lived alone. 

I dreamed that my love was a beautiM bird. 

And I her tuneM mate ; 
And the livelong day my song waa heard. 

So wild, so passionate I 

Come, night — come, Bomeo I come, thou day in night I 

For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night. 

Whiter than new snow on a raven's back. 

Come, gentle night ; come, loving, black-brow'd night, 

Grive me my Bomeo ; and, when he shall die. 

Take him, and cut him out in little stars, 

And he will make the face of heaven so fine 

1 Par. LobU 
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That all the world will be in love with night. 
And pay no worship to the garish sun. 

Borneo. I would I were thy bird. 

JtiUet Sweet, so would I : 

Yet I should kill thee with much cherishing. 
Good night, good night t parting is such sorrow, 
That I shall say good night till it be morrow. IJExit 

Borneo, Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace on thy 
breast!^ 

tBen mio ! 
Quanto son, quanto miri, 
Tutto d tuo ; s' io son bella 
A te solo son beUa ; a te s' adoma 
Questo yiso, quest' oro, et questo seno : 
In questo petto mio 
Albeighi tu, caro mio cor, non io I ^ 

Non r ama ! 
Ed S vivo ? ed ha core? e non 6 cieco?® 

She was a form of life and light. 
That, seen, became a part of sight ; 
And rose, where'er I tum'd mine eye. 
The morning star of memory.* 

She loved^ and was beloved. 

She adored, and she was worshipped. 

Oh Jaffier ! I had so fix'd my heart upon her. 
That wheresoe'er I framed a scheme of life 
For time to come, she was my only joy 
With which I wish'd to sweeten future cares ; 
I fancied pleasures none but one, that loves 
And doats as I did, can imagine like them.^ 

1 Romeo and Juliet ^ Pastor Fido. ^ IMd. 

4 Byron. * Venice Preserved. 
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" There is <m«," she added, looking upwards, 
" who never taunted me ; one, whose generous 
feelings could treat the poor girl even as his sister; 
who never spoke a word of her, but it was to excuse 
or defend : — and you tell me I must not love him, 
and that it is madness to love him! — I will be 
mad then, for I will love him till the latest breath 
ofmylife!"^ 

Why did she love him? curious fool^ be still ; 
^ Is human love the growth of human will ?^ 

The choice, what heart can doubt 
Of tents with love, or thrones without?^ 

Oh I magic of love ! unembeUish'd by you. 
Has the garden a tint, or the herbage a hue?^ 

The world, in my imagination, is divided into 
two regions; — that where she is^ and that where 
she is not^ 

Qu' importe, h^las, d'arracher une fleur I 
C'est & I'amour & nous cueillir la rose.^ 

What I not receive my foolish flower ! 

Ah I then I am indeed unblest : 
On me can thus thy forehead lower ? 

And know'st thou not who loves thee best? 

Oh I dear I oh I more than dearest ! 

Say, is it^me thou hat'st or fearest ? 
Come, lay thy head upon my breast. 
And I will kiss thee into rest ; 



1 Peveril of the Peak. 2 Byron. ' Moore. 

* Idem. * Idem. « Voltaire. 
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Since words of mine, and songs must fail 
Even from my fabled nightingale. 
Think'st thou that I could bear to part 
With thee, and learn to halve my heart ? 
Years have not seen, time shall not see. 
The hour that tears my soul from thee.^ 

Oh I how this spring of love resembleth 
Th' uncertain glory of an April day ; 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun. 
And, by and by, a cloud takes all away.^ 

Things base and vile, holding no quantity. 
Love can transpose to form and dignity : 
Love sees not with the eye, but with the mind, 
And, therefore, is winged Cupid painted blind.^ 

L'on confie son secret dans I'amiti^, mais il 
^chapp^ dans Tamour.^ 

Ces ainiables bouderies, qui sont autant d'an- 
neaux ajout^s It una chaine des fleurs.^ 

Is all the counsel that we two have shared. 
The " tender** vows, the hours that we have spent, 
When we have chid the hasty-footed time 
For parting us : — Oh ! and is all forgot ? ^ 

Then, at the sight of that beloved face, 
At once to fall upon his neck she flew ; 
But, not encouraged, — back she drew 
And trembling stood, in dread suspense. 
Her tears her only eloquence.^ 

I Bride of Abydos. ^ Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

^ Midsummer Night's Dream. * La Bruy^re. 

^ Grimm. ^ Midsummer Night's Dream. 

7 Rogers (Jacqueline). 
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Who loves must fear, and sure who loves like me 
Must greatly fear.^ 

No more — no more — ah I never more on me 
The freshness of the heart can fall like dew. 

Which, out of all the lovely things we see. 
Extracts emotions beautiful and new. 

Hived in our bosoms, like the bag o' the bee: 

Think'st thou the honey with those objects grew ? 

Alas I 't was not in them, but in thy power. 

To double ev'n the sweetness of a flowen^ 

When love b^ins to sicken and decay. 
It useth an enforced ceremony. 

Que Ton doit craindre, a tout fige, de risquer ce 
premier aveu! — rien n'est perdu, et Ton peut en- 
core vous aimer, si vous ne Tavez pas dit formelle- 
ment. Mais si vouz dites, ^^ Je vous idme^^ uh 
moment trop t6t, on ne vous aimera, peut-Stre, ja- 
mais. L'honmie, qui, par son caractere, ne ressent 
que les secousses l^^res des passions, a mille 
mani^res de s'exprimer sans courir aucun risque; 
mais il n'en est qu'une pour celui qui, profonde- 
ment agit^, concentre la flamme dans son coeur ; 
et malheur k lui, s'il est rebuts apr&s s'Stre fait 
coimoitre.* 

It is easier for an artful man, who is not in love, 
to persuade his mistress he has a passion for her, 
and to succeed in his pursuit, than for one who 
loves vnth the greatest violence. 

> Mason (Elfrida). ^ Byron. 

3 Gretry sur la Musique. 
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True love has ten thousand griefs, impatiences, 
and resentments, that render a man unamiable in 
the eyes of the person whose aflfection he solicits ; 
and often make a man appear ridiculous, where he 
has a mind to recommend himself.^ 

Le commencement et le d^clin de Tamour se font 
sentir par I'embarras oil Ton est de se trouver 
seuls. 

Souyent d'lm faux espoir un amant est nourri ; 
Le mieux re9u toujours n'est pas le plus ch^rL 
Et tout ce que Fardeur font paroitre les femmes, 
Parfois n'est qu'un beau voile & couvrir d'autres flammes.^ 

Yet loth to nurse the fatal flame 

Of hopeless love in friendship's namcy 

In kind caprice she oft withdrew 

The favouring glance to friendship due^ 

Then^ grieved to see her victim's pain, 

She gave the dangerous smiles again.''' 

Savez-vous, que, dans les deserts du nouveau 
monde, j'aurois b^ni men sort, si vous m'aviez per- 
mis de vous y suivre? — Savez-vous, que je vous 
aurois servi conmie une esclave? — Savez-vous, que 
je me serais prostem^e devant vous, comme devant 
un envoy^ du ciel, si vous m'aviez Jid^ement 

Friendship is constant in all other Ihings, 
Save in the office and affairs of love: 



1 Spectator, No. 26l. ^ Le D^pit Amoureux. 

^ Rokeby. * Corione. 
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Therefore all hearts in love use their own tongues ; 
Let every eye n^otiate for itself. 
And trust no agent ; beauty is a witch, 
Against whose charms faith melteth into blood. ^ 

Si Titus est jaloux, Titus est amoureux.^ 

n raimoit assez encore pour fetre injuste. 

My love is now floating away from me 

On the waves that in chorus are sounding. 
As they rise from the vast and foaming sea 
O'er whose bosom his ship is bounding. 
Sail on, sail on, with breezes fair. 
And never fix)m thy memory tear 
The fond girl whose name is there. 

The winds and the waters of the sea. 

The fix'd poles, and the bright stars peeping. 
Are dearer now than all else to me. 

Since my love — light — life are in their keeping. 
O merciful God, who dost o'er us move I 
O Ruler of aU around — above — 
Protect and shield my love I ^ 

She uttered notes so fresh from heaven.* 

What! — do I love her — 

That I desire to hear her speak again. 

And feast upon her eyes ? ^ 

She told her husband she designed to be beau- 
tiful in nobody's eye but his.^ 

A lover's eyes will gaze an eagle blind.^ 

^ Much Ado about Nothing. ^ Racine. 

^ Gerbrand Brederade. See Tnuidations of Batavian Poetry by 
Dr. Bowring. 

* Moore. * Idem. ^ Sidney. " Measure for Measure, act i. ac. 8. 
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Be not offended, nature's miracle ! 

Quand c'est votes qu'on aime, Finconstance / — 
c'est une iUiman I 

C'^toit k Madame Gaucher (la Mtdtresse d' Albe- 
marle), que son amant disoit, un soir qu'elle re- 
gardoit fixement une ^toile; ne la regardez pas 
tanty ma ch&re, je ne puis pas vous la donner.^ 

Oscula qu8B Venus 
Quintft parte sui nectaris imbuit. 

He says he loves my daughter ; 

I think so too ; for never gazed the moon 

Upon the water as hell stand and read. 

As 't were, my daughter's eyes ; and, to be plain, 

I think there is not half a kiss to choose 

Who loves another best.^ 

He, with true devotion, 
Approaches her as something pure and holy, 
His bright incentive to high deeds, — the beacon 
To light his path to virtue and to fame.^ 

Thou art not fit to hear thyself convinced ; 

Yet, should I try, the uncontrolled worth 

Of this pure cause would kindle my rapt spirits 

To such a flame of sacred vehemence. 

That dumb things would be moved to sympathize. 

And the brute earth would lend her nerves and shake/ 

I have no power to love him ; 
His proud forbidding eye and his dark brow 
Chill me like dewdrops of th' unwholesome night, 

1 (Euyrea posthumes de Marmontel. 

2 Winter's Talc. » Ibid. 4 Comus. 
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Mj love, a timorouB and tender flower, 
Cloeee beneath his touch.^ 

I can never 
Shape my thouffhts of her into wants to her.^ 

I yielded — I unlock'd her all my breast. 
Who, with a grain of manhood well resolved. 
Might easily have shook off all her snares ; 
But foul effeminacy held me yoked 
Her bond slave.*^ 

- Not deceived. 
But fondly overcome with female chamu* 

They (women) lie, we lie, all lie, but love no less. ^ 

The passion of love is to be conquered only by 
flying.' 

The weak wanton Cupid 
Shall from your neck unloose his amorous folds, 
And, like a dewdrop from the lion's mane. 
Be shook to air.^ 

O! for a lover — sightly, sprightly, sincere, and 
secret! 

But yet she listen'd^His enough — 
Who listens once, will listen twice ; 
Her heart, be sure, is not of ice, 

And one refusal no rebuff.^ 

He comes too near, — who comes to be denied. 

It is a true rule that love is ever rev^arded with 
the reciproque, or with an inward and secret con- 
tempt.* 



> Coleridge (Remorse). 


2 Werner. 


^ Samson Agonistea. 


* Par. LoBt, book ix. 


* Byron. 


« Don Quixote. 


7 TroiluB and Cressida. 


^ Mazeppa. 


^ Bacon. 
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Shall I like a hennit dwell 
On a rock or in a cell. 
Calling back the smallest part 
That is missing of mjr heart. 
To bestow it where I may 
Meet a rival every day ? 
If she imdervalue me. 
What care I how fair she be ? 

Were her hand as rich a prize 

As her hairs, or precious eyes. 

If she lay them out to take 

Kisses for good manners' sake ; 

And let every lover skip - r 

From her hand unto her lip ; * . 

If she seem not chaste to me, r 

What care I how chaste she be ? * 

Nay — if she love me not, I care not for her. 

Shall I look pale, because the maiden blooms? ^ 

Or sigh, because she smiles — and smiles on others? 

Not I by heaven I I hold my peace too dear 

To let it, like the plume upon her cap. 

Shake at each nod that her caprice may dictate.^ 

Comme je savois bien qu'elles ne pensoient pas k 
moi, je n'avois ni la simplicity, ni la fatuity de pen- 
ser k elles. J'aurois pu dire comme At^s, et avec 
plus de sincerity : — 

J'aime les roses nouvelles, 
J'aime voir & s'en embellir ; 
Sans leurs Opines cruelles, 
J'aimerois & les cueillir.^ 



1 Sir Walter Raleigh. 

3 Old Play — motto to one of Scott's chapters (Novels); pro- 
bably by himself. ^ MarmonteL 
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/ He that loves, unloved again. 

Hath better store of love than brain. ^ 

But %D€^U grow auld together, and never find 

The loss of youth, when youth grows on the mind.^ 

One joy shall make us smile, one sorrow mourn ; 
one age go with us ; one hour of death shall close 
our eyes ; and one cold grave shall hold us happy. — 
Say but you hate me not! — Oh! — Speak! — Give 
but the softest breath to that enchanting word ! * 

Wheresoever Providence shall dispose of the most 
valuable thing I know, I shall ever follow you with 
my sincerest wishes, and my best thoughts will be 
continually waiting upon you, when you neither 
hear of me* nor them; your own guardian angels 
cannot be more constant nor more silent.^ 

Love ! a passion which has caused the change of 
empires; a passion which has inspired heroism, and 
subdued avarice ; a passion which he, who never felt 
never was happy; and he, who laughs at, never de- 
serves to feel.* 



1 Camp. Brit. Poets, iv. 40S. ^ Allan Ramsay. 

^ Love makes a Man. ^ Sic in orig. 

^ Pope (Letters to several Ladies)^ xix. 
^ Johnson^ iv. 396. Bosw. Croker's ed. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
MARRIAGE. 

Now thou art mine ! — for ever mine. 

With life to keep, and ecarce with life resign.' 

I can express no kinder sign of love 

Than this fond kiss. — O Lord, that lend'st me life. 

Lend me a heart replete with thankfulness I 

For thou hast given me in this beauteous face 

A world of earthly blessings to my soul. 

If sympathy of love unite.' 

Je veux, avec excSs^ vous aimer et vous plaire.* 

Je ne veux en ce monde choisir 

Plus grand honneur que vous donner pldsir.^ 

Thou hast sworn by thy God, my Jeanie, 

By that pretty white hand o' thine. 
And by a' the lowing stars in heaven. 

That thou would aye be mine I 
And I have sworn by my Grod, my Jeanie, 

And by that kind heart o' thine. 
By a' the stars sown thick owre heaven. 

That thou shalt aye be mine I 
Then foul fa' the h^ds that wad loose sic band^ 

And the heart that wad part sic love; 
But there 's nae hand can loose my band 

But the finger o' Ood above. 

» Byron. 2 Second Part of King Henry VI. 

3 De StaeL ^ KonBard to Mary Queen of 8coti. 
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Tho^ the wee, wee cot maun be 1117 bield^ 

An' my claithing e'er sae mean, 
I wad lap me up rich i' the faulds of luve. 

Heaven's armfu' o' my Jean I 
Her white arm wad be a pillow for me, 
Fu' safter than the down, 

An' luve wad winnow owre ub his kind, kind wings. 
An' sweetly Fd sleep an' soun. 
Come here to me then, lass o' my luve, 
Come here and kneel wi' me. 
The mom is fu' o' the presence o' my Ood, 
And I canna pray but^ thee. 
And thou maun speak o' me to thy God, 
And I will speak o' thee.^ 

Hail ! wedded love — mysterious law, true source 

Of human offspring, sole propriety, 

!nie paradise of all thifigs cbmihon else; 

By thee adulterous lust was driven from men. 

Among the bestial herds to range ; by thee. 

Founded in reason, loyal, just, and pure, 

Relations dear, and all the charities 

Of father, son, and brother first were known ; 

Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets I 

Here love his golden shaft employs ; here %ht8 

His constant lamp, and waves his purple wings ; 

Beigns here and revels ; not in the bought smile 

Of harlots, loveless, joyless, unendear'd. 

Casual fruition; nor in court amours. 

Mixed dance, or wanton mask, or midnight ball. 

Or serenade.^ 

Felices ter et ampliusj 

Quos irrupta tenet copula, nee mails 

' Without. 2 Crompk, Rcliques, 20. » Milton, b. iv. L 750. 
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Divulsus querimoniis 

Supreme ciiiim solvet amor die.^ 

And BAj, without our hopes, without our fears. 
Without the home that plighted love endears. 
Without the smile from partial beauty won, t 

Oh I what were man ? — a world without a sun.^ 

Till Hymen brought his love-delighted hour, 

There dwelt no joy in Eden's rosy bower. 

In vain the viewless seraph, lingering there 

At starry midnight, charm'd the silent air ; 

In vain the wild bird carol'd on the steep. 

To hail the sun, slow-wheeling from the deep ; 

In vain to soothe the solitary shade. 

Aerial notes in mingling measure play'd ; 

The summer wind that shook the spangled tree, ' 

The whispering wave, the murmur of the bee. 

StiU slowly pass'd the melancholy day. 

And still the stranger wist not where to stray. 

The world was sad — the garden was a wild — 

And man, the hermit, sigh'd — till woman smiled.^ 

For only those can paint the wild delight. 
When kindred souls by some rare chance unite ; 
When each to meet another self has sigh'd. 
And sought, for ever baffled and denied. 
The heart's dull void, and idle space, to fill 
With something, still unfound, regretted still. 
But should we find, as onward we pursue. 
Whom the soul chose, allied by nature too ; 
Whate'er our keen ambition hoped before. 
The pomp of power, or mines of golden ore. 



1 Horace. ^ Campbell. ^ » Idem. 
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With all of honour, and with all of joj. 
Were, to that treafiure, but an idle toy.^ 

Love, in their bloom and beauty's flower, 
O'er-canopied their nuptial bed. 
And never, from that blissful hour. 
The world, with all its woe, had power 
To dim the flame that Hymen fed. 
Adversity but served to bind. 
In closer union, mind with mind ; 
Bade, each from each, the pang remove. 
And drew from grief the balm of love.^ 

There 's a bliss above all that the minstrel has told. 
When two that are link'd in one heavenly tie. 
With hearts never changing, and brow never cold. 
Love on, through all ills, and love on, till they die. 
One hour of a passion, so sacred, is worth 
Whole ages of heartless and wandering bliss ; 
And oh ! — if there be an Elysium on earth. 
It is this — it is this.^ 

With one fair spirit for my minister. 

That I might all forget the human race. 

And, hating no one, love but only her ! 

Ye elements ! — in whose eimobling stir 

I feel myself exalted — can ye not 

Accord me such a being ? — Do I err 

In deeming such inhabit many a spot ? 

Though with them to converse can rarely be our lot^ 

With thee all toils are sweet, each clime hath charms. 
Earth, sea, alike — our world within our arms. 



1 Bland's Oxford Prise Poem. 

3 Sotheby (Coiutance de Castile). ' Moore. 

4 Childe Harold. 
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Ay — let the loud winds whistle o'er the deck. 
So that those arms cling closer round my neck ; 
The deepest murmur of this life shaU be 
No sigh for safety, but a prayer for thee ! * 

O sole, in whom my thoughts find all repose. 
My glory, my perfection ; glad I see 
Thy face and mom returned.^ 

Borne by my steed, or wafted by my sail. 

Across the desert, or before the gale. 

Bound where thou wilt, my barb, or glide, my prow ; 

But be the star, that guides the wanderer, thou 1 

Thou, my Zuleika, share and bless my bark. 

The dove of peace and promise to mine ark ; 

Or, since that hope denied in worlds of strife. 

Be thou the rainbow to the storms of life. 

The evening beam that smiles the clouds away. 

And tints to-morrow with prophetic ray.^ 

Her sympathy with me in my afflictions will 
make her virtues shine with greater lustre, as stars 
in the darkest nights, and assure the envious world 
that she loves me^ not my fortunes. 

The less I may be blessed with her company, the 
more I will retire to God and my own heart, 
whence no malice can banish her. My enemies 
may envy, but they can never deprive me of the 
enjoyment of her virtues, while I enjoy myself.^ 

My letter is already so long — but 'tis as if I were 
bewitched to-night, I can't end for my life; but 



J Bride of Abydos. » Par. Lost. ^ Bride of Abydos. 

♦ Charles I. to Queen Henrietto, EIKilN BASIAIKH, .SB, 89. 
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will force myself now, beseeching God to bless you, 
and keep you from all dangers whatsoever, and 
send us a happy meeting again here upon earth, 
and at last a joyful and blessed one in heaven, in 
his good time. Farewell; do but continue to love 
me, and forgive the taking up so much of your 
time to your poor wife, who deserves more pity 
than any creature did, and who loves you a great 
deal too much for her own ease, though it can't be 
more than you deserve.* 

What refreshment and delight, to sit down to ad- 
dress these lines to the object of my every thought ! 
I wiU begin with telling you I am well ; for that, it 
is my happiness to know, my adored first wishes to 
hear ; and I will next tell myself (and trust in 
Heaven that my hopes don't deceive me) that this 
letter will find you and all our little angels in per- 
fect health ; them in joyful, you in serene and happy, 
spirits. 

I wait with longing impatience for the groom's 
return, with ample details of you and yours. Send 
me, my sweetest life, a thousand particulars of all 
those little great things which to those, who are 
blessed as we, so far surpass in excellence and ex- 
ceed in attraction all the great little things of the 
busy, restless world. ^ 

God knows when I shall have time to write to 
the children, but kiss them kindly from me. 



1 From Queen Mary 1 1, to William III. See Dalrymple, ii. App. X. 
3 See in Lord Chatham's Correspondence^ i. 457*> the beautiful 
letter from which this is an extract. 
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# # • # # 

You cannot imagine how I am pleased with 
the children ; for, having nobody but their maid, 
they are so fond of me, that when I am at 
home they will be always with me, kissing and 
hugging me. I shall say no more, only beg that 
you will love me always as well as I love you ; and 
then we cannot but be happy J 

In that kind voice, familiar, dear. 
Which tells of confidence, of home — 
Of habit, that hath drawn hearts near. 
Till they grow omje — of faith sincere. 
And all that love most loves to hear ! 
A music, breathing of the past. 

The present, and the time to be. 
Where hope and memory, to the last. 

Lengthen out life's true harmony 1 ^ 

Quand le Providence r^unit a ce lien si cher tout 
le prestige de Tamour ; quand Tenfant, qu'on ch^ris- 
soit comme le sien, est encore Timage de Tobjet 
qu'on aime ; quand on retrouve dans F&me qu'il est 
si doux de d^velopper, celle qu'il est doux de recon- 
noitre ; quel bonheur pent exister au-deli de cette 
intime reunion des sentimens les plus faits pour le 
coeur de Thomme ?* 

Perfect esteem, enlivened by desire 

Ineffable, and sympathy of soul ; 

Thought meeting thought, and will preventing will, 

1 From the great Duke of Marlborough to Sarah, his Duchen. 
See Life by Coxe. 

2 Moore (LoTes of the Angels). ^ Madame de Stael (Pauline). 

I 2 
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With boundless confidence ; for nought but love 
Can conquer love, and render bliss secure. 
Till evening comes, at last, serene and mild. 
When, after the long vernal day of life, 
Enamour'd more, as more remembrance swells 
With many a proof of recollected love. 
Together down they sink in social sleep ; 
Together freed, their gentle spirits fly 
To scenes where love and bliss immortal reign.* 

I have seldom experienced so sensibly as at 
that moment the enjoyment of mere existence ; yet 
I wanted a companion of congenial tastes: — 

Joy flies monopolists — It calls for two. 

Tlie affection and pleasure with which, as 

'' The curfew toll'd the knell of parting day," 

he finished his toils, were so animated and genuine, 
that the sun, in the zenith of its splendour, was 
never more ardently hailed, than the cool silent 
evening star whose soft glimmering light restored 
him to the bosom of his family ; not there, to mur- 
mur at his fatigues, lament his troubles, or re- 
count his wearisome exertions, but to return, vrith 
cheerful kindness, their tender greetings; to enliven 
them with the news, the anecdotes, and the rumours 
of the day ; to make a spontaneous catalogue rai- 
sonn6 of the people he had mixed with or seen ; 
and always to bring home any new publication, 
political, poetical, or ethical, that was making any 
noise in the world.^ 

1 Thomson. 

'^ Dr. Bumey. See Memoirs by his Daughter^ u 1 99. 
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Whence, then, this strange increase of joy? 

He, only he, can tell, who, match'd like me, 

If such another happy man there be. 

Has by his own experience tried 

How much the wife is dearer than the bride.^ 

O best of wives ! O dearer far to me 

Than when thy virgin charms 

Were yielded to my arms. 
How can my soul endure the loss of thee ! 
How in this worlds to me a desert growny 

Abandon'd and ahne^ 
Without my sweet companion can I live 1 

She with endearing art 

Would heal thy wounded heart 
Of every secret grief that fester'd there. 
How did her fond affection on the bed 
Of sickness watch thee, and thy languid head 
Whole nights on her unwearied arm sustiun. 
And charm away the sense of pain I^ 

Le plus grand des plaisirs c'est cette admiration 
du coeur qui remplit tons les momens, donne un but 
a toutes les actions, une Emulation continuelle au 
perfectionnement de soi-meme, et place aupr^s de 
soi la veritable gloire ; — Tapprobation de Vamie qui 
vous honore en vous aimant. 

Distant praise, from whatever quarter, is not so 
delightfiil as that of a wife whom a man loves and 
esteems.^ 

I am sure it is not to exalt the commerce with 



1 Lord Lyttelton. ^ Idem. 

3 Johnson (Boswell), L 186. 

I 3 
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an agreeable and sensible companion too high, to 
say that every new incident or object, which comes 
in such a person's way, gives his wife new pleasures 
and satisfaction. Her approbation of his words and 
actions is a continual new feast to her, nor can 
she enough applaud good fortune, in having her 
life varied every hour, her mind more improved, 
and her heart more glad, from every circumstance 
which they meet with. He will lay out his inven- 
tion in forming new pleasures and amusements, and 
will be ever contriving the amusement of the one 
who has so distinguished him as to have identified 
her lot in life with his} 

He who took a young lady to his bed with no 
other consideration than as she was to administer 
to the gratification of desire, as that desire flags, 
will, without her favlt^ think her charms and her 
merit abated; from hence will follow indifference, 
dislike, peevishness, and rage. But the man who 
brings his reason to support his passion, and beholds 
what he loves as liable to all the calamities of hu- 
man life, both in body and mind, and, even at the 
best, what must bring upon him new cares and new 
relations ; — such a lover, I say, will form himself ac- 
cordingly, and adapt his mind to the nature of his 
circumstances. This latter person will be prepared 
to be a father, a friend, an advocate, a steward for 
people yet unborn, and has proper affections ready 
for every incident in the marriage state. Such a 

1 Spectator^ No. 522.^ a little altered. 
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man can hear the cries of children with pity instead 
of anger ^ and, when they run over his head, he is not 
disturbed at their noise^ but i^ glad of their mirth 
and health.^ 

When the affection is well placed, and supported 
by the considerations of duty, honour, and friend- 
ship, which are in the highest degree engaged in 
the alliance, then can nothing arise in the common 
course of life, or from the blows or favours of for- 
tune, that will not find matter of some delight un- 
known to a single condition. 

He, who sincerely loves his wife and family, and 
studies to improve that affection in^ himself, con- 
ceives pleasure from the most indifferent things. 
In occasions of joy he can say to himself, besides 
his own satisfaction, " How happy will this make 
my wife and children ! " Upon occurrences of dis- 
tress or danger he can comfort himself, " But all 
this while my wife and children are safe ! " ^ 

She was his care, his hope^ and his delight^ 
Most in his thoughts^ and ever in his sight ; 
Next, nay beyond, his life, he held her dear : 
She lived by him, and now he lived in her.^ 

There is a sort of man^ of wit and sense^ that 
can reflect upon his own make, and that of his 
partner, with eyes of reason and honour; and who 
believes he offends against both these, if he does not 
look upon her, who chose to be under his protection, 
in sickness and health, with the utmost gratitude^ 

» Spectator, No. 479. ^ Ibid. 

3 Ihjden (Sigismunda and Guiscardo). 

I 4 
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whether, from the moment, she be defective in per- 
son or mind. / say there are those who think 
themselves bound to supply with good-nature the 
failings of those who love them, and who always 
think those the objects of love and pity, who came 
to their arms the objects of joy and admiration.* 

Nothing more contributes to banish love from a 
married state, than too great a familiarity, and lay- 
ing aside the common rules of decency.^ 

One, who asked why he was so long washing his 
mouth, and so delicate in the choice and wearing of his 
linen, was answered, — " Because there is a woman 
of merit obliged to receive me kindly, and I think 
it INCUMBENT upon me to make her inclination go 
along with her duty."^ 

Soyez amant heureux, mais respectueux; ob- 
tenez tout de Tamour sans rien exiger du devoir, et 
que les moindres faveurs ne ^oient jamais pour vous 
des droits^ mais des graces; souvenez-vous toujours, 
que, meme dans le mariage, le plaisir n'est l(^gitime 
que quand le d^sir est partag^.^ 

I do think it is their husbands' faults. 
If wives do fall : Say, that they slack their duties. 
And pour out treasures into foreign laps ; 
Or else break out in peevish jealousies. 
Throwing restraint upon us ; or say, they strike us. 
Or scant our former having in despite ; 
Why, we have galls, and, though we have some grace, 
Yet we have some revenge. Let husbands know 

1 Spectator, No. 522. 2 Spectator, No. 506. (Steele.) 
^ Steele. ^ Rousseau. 
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Their wives have sense like them ; they see and smelly 
And have their palates both for sweet and sour. 
As husbands have. What is it that they do, 
When they change us for others ? Is it sport ? 
I think it is. And doth affection breed it ? 
I think it doth. Is 't frailty that thus errs ? 
It is so too ; and have not we affections ? 
Desires for sport, and frailty, as men have ? 
Then let them use us well; else let them know. 
The ills we do, their ills instruct us to.^ 

It is one of the best bonds of chastity and obe- 
dience in the vdfe, if she think her husband wise ; 
which she will never do if she find him jealous.^ 

A jealous Love lights his torch from the firebrand 
of the Furies.' 

Wives are young men^s mistresses, companions for 
middle age, and old men's nurses ; so a man may 
have a quarrel to marry when he will.* 

Marriage is the best state for a man in general, 
and every man is a worse man in proportion as he 
is unfit for the marriage state.* 

Though matrimony may have some pains, celi-| 
bacy has few pleasures.** 

Oh ! I envy those 
Whose hearts on hearts as faithful can repose. 
Who never feel the void — the wandering thought 
That sighs o'er visions such as mine has wrought.^ 

A time may come when you will wish you had 

1 Othello, act iv. sc. 3. ^ Bacon (Essay 8. V 

3 Burke, CEcon. Ref. 348. ^ Bacon (Essay a). 

* Johnson. « Idem. ^ Byron. 
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JbUowed the dictates of your own heart. Then you 
would have had a being to sit beside your restless 
pillow, to support your aching head, and to know 
no rest but that of affectionate, contented, watchful- 
ness, through successive nights passed in alternate 
agony, and prayer.* 

Men, in years, ought always to secure a friend to 
take care of declining life, and watch narrowly, as 
they fall, the last minute particles of the hourglass. 
A bachelor will seldom find, among all his kindred, 
so true a nurse, so faithful a friend, so disinterested 
a companion, as one tied to him by the double chain 
of duty and affection.^ 

His bed she tends. 
The first, the last, the faithfulest of friends ; 
Still finds her place in sickness or in woe. 
Humble to comfort, strong to undergo : 
StiU in the depth of weeping sorrow tries 
To watch his death-bed with her patient eyes.^ 

Next to an affection of long standing, begun in 
youth, and perfected by good offices, we cannot 
conceive any thing more just or lovely than an 
att-achment between two persons, formed for one 
another, who meet too late in life for all the fire, 
but for none of the tenderness, of the passion ; who 
have hearts, who have understandings, who have 
experience, without being spoiled by it ; who love 
nature, and books, and goodness ; who exalt desire 

1 Mr«. Opie (Madeleine). 

2 Lord Orrery (see Swift's Works, xix, 26l. Scott's ed.). 

3 Mrs. Norton (The Dream). 
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with imagination, and the whole world they look 
upon with the thought that the other is a part of 
it. What a thing for one of them to say, " This is 
a person I should have fallen in love with when I 
was young," and to find that the other said it at 
the same time ! What notes will they not compare ! 
How will they live their youth over again ! What 
walks will they take ! What readings and conversa- 
tions enjoy! What evenings fill brimfiil of the 
happiness they have missed, no one the unhappier 
for it, and two become as angels ! ^ 

Et quand enfin Tdge auroit calme nos premiers 
feux, rhabitude de penser et sentir ensemble feroit 
succ^der a leurs transports une amiti^ non moins 
tendre,^ 

Yes, we have lived — one pang, and then we part : 

May Heaven, dear , now have all my heart ! 

Yet, ah 1 — how once we loved remember stilly 
Till you are dust like mje? 

But me, not destined such delights to share, 
My prime of life in wandering spent and care ; 
Impelled, with steps unceasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good that ever mocks my view ; 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies. 
Invites from far, and, as I follow, flies.* 

None know how lonely it is to live as I have 



1 New Monthly, p. 73. 

^ The above passage was marked with pencil in a copy of La 
Nouvelle H^loise^ formerly in the possession of Mr. Fox ; perhaps 
by Mrs. Fox^ as there were marginal observations in a female's 
hand. 

3 Pope. * Goldsmith (Traveller). 
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done till they fall into years. If there be something 
to look cheerful on us — something, when we go in 
and out of our houses, that attends us, expects us, 
watches for us, be it even a faithful dog, we are 
not completely miserable.^ 

'Tis sweet to hear the honest watchdog's bark 
Bay deep-mouth'd welcome as we draw near home ; 
'Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we come.^ 

The married man can say, if I am unacceptable 
to all the world beside, there is one whom I en- 
tirely love, that will receive me with joy and 
transport, and think herself obliged to double her 
kindness and caresses of love from the gloom with 
which she sees me overcast. I need not dissemble 
the sorrow of my heart to be agreeable there ; that 
very sorrow quickens her affection. 

In a happy marriage, the passion towards each 
other, when once weU fixed, enters into the very 
constitution, and the kindness flows as easily and 
silently as the blood in the veins.* 

Marriage is a thing not easily repaired, if done 
amiss. 

It is not a bad maxim to seek for those virtues 
in your partner in which you are yourself most 
deficient. 

Choose thou thy wife not so much by the eye^ 
as by the ear. 

I Graham Hamilton^ ii. 64. ^ Don Juan. 

3 Spectator, No. 490. 
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He knew that, with her disposition, with her 
religious principles, she would never find happiness 
in his devotion, if remorse were an inmate of her 
bosom. He had courage to endure all ills rather 
than meet her reproachful eye — to feel that he had 
caused her innocent heart to know the pangs of a 
wounded conscience — to feel thai her religion^ 
which was now her only source of consolation^ had, 
through his means^ been converted into a source of 
terror} 

What can be expected but disappointment and 
repentance from a choice made in the immaturity 
of youth, in the ardour of desire, without judgment, 
without foresight, without inquiry after conformity 
of opinions, similarity of manners, rectitude of 
judgment, or purity of sentiment ? 

Surely many evils may be avoided by that de- 
liberation and delay which prudence prescribes to 
irrevocable choice. In the variety and jollity of 
youthful pleasures, life may be well enough sup- 
ported without the help of a partner. Longer 
time will increase experience, and wider views wiU 
allow better opportunities of inquiry and selection. 
One advantage, at least, wiU be certain — the 
parents will be visibly older than the children.* 

Every Jock will find a Jill, gang the world as 
it may; and, at the warst o't, better have some 
fashery in finding a partner, than one that ye may 
wish to shake oflF at mom.* 

1 Gleig (Ellen Wareham). '-' Rasselas^ ch. 29. 

^ St. Ronan's Well. 
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J Tis fine talking of war and marriage, — sweet 

in contemplation — tUl it be tried} 

Marriage is a rock on which many are saved; 
many impinge, and are cast away; not that the 
thing is evil in itself, but full of all content and 
happiness ; one of those things which please God,. 
when a man and his wife agree together; an 
honourable and happy estate.^ 

A woman that resolves to be what she should 
be when a wife^ ought to deliberate much upon a 
choice she can probably make but once, and not 
needlessly venture herself on a sea so infamous for 
frequent shipwrecks, only because she is oflFered a 
fine ship to make the long voyage with.^ 

I have seen something of life, but depend upon 
it that if there be one curse that has come to 
earth as the crow flies, and with all the poisonous 
steam of hell hot about it, it is that of an ill- 
assorted marriage/ 

Peace — not a word of best, or loved, or dear : 
These are not titles now for thee to uBe, 
Or witf to triumph in.* 

The pure Christian doctrine assigns woman to 
man as the partner of his labour, the soother of 
his evils, his helpmate in peril, his friend in 
affliction; not as a toy of his looser hours, or as a 
flower which, once cropped, he may throw aside at 
pleasure.^ 

1 Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, ii. d81. 

^ Ibid. SSZ.j and read more of this chapter. 

3 Boyle, V. 276. ^ Adam Blair, 140. 

^ Mason (Elfrida). ^ The Monastery. 
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I am convinced that, if celibacy is exposed to 
fewer miseries, marriage can alone promise real 
happiness, since domestic enjoyments are the spurce 
of every good.* 

But do not sacrifice to the transient blessings of 
beauty, the more durable ones of fortune, good 
sense, and an amiable disposition.^ 

When either party fix their attention upon the 
substantial comforts of a rental or a jointure, they 
cannot be disappointed in the acquisition, although 
they may he cruelly so in their own estimation of 
the happiness it was to afford^ or in having too 
slightly anticipated the disadvantages with which 
it was to be attended? 

Matches of interest, convenience, and vanity, 
she was convinced, diminished instead of increasing 
happiness.'* 

I cannot forget that mine was a marriage of love, 
and, amidst every privation, I never regretted its 
having been so. 

How few of either sex are there who place the 
happiness of their marriage in the having a wise 
and virtmms fricTid P 

Would'st thou, presumptuous as thou art. 
O'er nature play the tyrant's part. 
And with the hand compel the heart ? — 
Oh ! rather, rather hope to bind 
The ocean wave, the mountain wind ; 

1 Gibbon, MiscelL Works, ii. 42. 2 ibid. m. 

s Tbe Pirate, i. 314. ^ Miss Edgworth (Belinda). 

* Spectator, No. 26l. 
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Or fix thy foot upon the ground. 
To stop the planet rolling round.' 

It is not 
The nature of thine age, nor of thy blood, 
Nor of thy temperament, to talk so coolly, 
Or act so carelessly, in that which is 
The bloom or blight of all men's happiness 
(For Glorjfs pillow is but restless, if 
Love lay not down his cheek there). 

Some strong bias, 
Some master fiend is in thy service, to 
Misrule the mortal who belieyes him slave. 
And makes his every thought subservient : else 
Thou'dst say at once, ** I love young Ida, and 
111 wed her," — or, " I love her not, and all 
The powers of earth shall never make me." So 
Would I have answer'd. 

Sir, you wed for love. 
I did, and it has been my only refuge 
In many miseries.^ 

Oh ! my dear, dear young mistress, do any thing 
but give your hand where you cannot give your 
heart.* 

A dower, my lords I — disgrace not so your king, 
That he should be so abject, base, and poor, 
To choose for wealth, and not for perfect love.* 

It's true she has no tocher, but the like of her 
for beauty and sense ne'er crossed my een (and I 
have seen many) — •' ay, she is a sweet and a lovely 
creature as ever tied snood over brown hair.* 

* Rogers (Jacqueline). ^ Werner, 1 52. 

» Scott (The Betrothed). * First Part of King Henry VI. 

^ The Monastery. 
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Never marry without love, but take all possible / 
heed that thou lovest nothing but what is lovely, ' 

Swift says that the reason why so many mar- 
riages are unhappy is, that young ladies employ 
themselves in making nets, instead of cages. 

Where the man is old and the woman young, 
the match is of the world's making ; where the . 

woman is old and the man is young, 'tis of the J 

devil's making; where both are young, of God's 
making.^ 

A man of sense, who loves home and who lives 
at home, requires a wife who can and wiU be at 
half the expense of mind necessary for keeping up 
the cheerful, animated, elegant intercourse which 
forms so great a part of the bond of union between 
intellectual and well-bred persons. The exhibiting, 
the displaying wife may entertain your company ; 
but it is only the informed, the refined, the culti- 
vated woman who can entertain yourself.* 

Johnson says, that a man of sense and edu- 
cation should meet a suitable companion in a wife ; 
it was a nuserable thing when the conversation 
could only be such as whether the mutton should 
be boiled or roasted, and probably a dispute about 
that.* 

What can be more insipid, if not loathsome, than 
for two persons to be at the head of a crowd, who 
have as little regard for them as they have for each 
other, and behold one another in an affected sense 

» Swift ^ Hannah More (Coelebs). -^ Boswell. 

K 
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of prosperity, without the least relish of that ex- 
quisite gladness at meeting, that sweet inquietude 
at parting, together with the charms of voice, look, 
gesture, and that general benevolence, between 
well-chosen loves, which makes all things please, 
and leaves not the least trifle indifferent.^ 

Mais est-ce Tabsence des peines seulement que je 
cherche dans le manage? Que ferois-je de I'&me 
et de Fesprit que j'ai avec une personne d'une 
nature tout-a-fait diffiSrente? Quel plaisir la con- 
versation pourroit elle-donner avec une telle femme ? 
Et Tune des premieres charmes de la vie intime 
n'eat-il pas de s'entendre et se r^pondre? Que de 
mouvemens — que de pens^es — que d'observations 

je ne pourrois jamais communiquer k ! Et 

que ferois-je de tout ce que je ne pourrois pas lui 
confier de cette moiti^ de ma vie a la quelle je 
pourrois jamais Tassocier ? ^ 

Life dwells heavily in the repeated conversation 
of those who have no imagination to be fired at the 
several occasions and objects which come before 
them, or who cannot strike out of their reflections 
new paths of pleasing discourse.* 

A man, when he marries the object of his affec- 
tions, should forget that she appears to him adorable, 
and should consider her merely as a mortal, subject 
to disorders, caprice, and ill temper ; he should 
arm himself with fortitude to bear the loss of her 



1 Tatler, No. I99. ^ Madame de Stagl (Delphine), i. 256. 

3 SpecUtor, No. 523. (Steele). 
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beauty, and should provide himself with a fund of 
complaisance, which is requisite to support a con- 
stant intercourse with a person even of the highest 
understanding and the greatest equanimity* The 
wife, on the other hand, should not expect a con- 
stant course of adulation and obedience ; she should 
dispose herself to obey, in turn, with a good grace ; 
a science very difficult to attain, and, consequently, 
the more estimable in the opinion of a man who is 
sensible of the merit. She should endeavour to 
recover the charms of the mistress^ by the solidity 
and good sense of ihe friend} 

You are now a married woman, and in a way to 
be a great many better things th^^n a fine lady; 
such as an excellent wife, a faithful friend, a tender 
parent, and, at last, as the consequence of them aU, 
a saint in heaven.' 

But, madam, if the fates withstand, and you 
Are destined Hymen's willing victim too ; 
Trust not too much your now resistless charms. 
Those age or sickness, soon or late, disarms ; 
Good-humour only teaches charms to last, 
Still makes new conquests, and maintains the past.'' 

Put on good humoiu*, make her gay, 
Be to her virtues very kind. 
Be to her faults a little blind. 
Let all her ways be unconfin'd. 
And clap your padlock on her mind.* 



> Lady M. W. Montague. 

2 Pope (Letter to Mrs. Arabella Feimor). 

* Pope (Miscellaniea). * Prior, 
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Do not expect more from life than life will 
aflPbrd. You may often find yourself out of hu- 
mour, and you may often think your wife not 
studious enough to please you ; and yet you may 
have reason to consider yourself as, upon the whole, 
very happily married.^ 

In all marriages which I have ever seen, most 
of which have been unhappy ones, the great cause 
of unhappiness has proceeded from slight occa* 
sions; and I take it to be the first maxim in a 
married condition, that you are to be above trifles. 
When two persons have so good an opinion of each 
other as to come together for life, they will not 
diflFer from each other in matters of importance, 
because they think oi each other with respect, in 
regard to all things of consideration, and are pre- 
pared for mutual assistance and relief in such oc-r 
currences : but for less occasions they have formed 
no such resolution, but leave their minds unpre- 
pared.^ 

The kindest and the happiest pair 

Will find occasion to forbear ; 

And something, every day they live. 

To pity, and, perhaps, for^ve. 

The love that cheers life's latest stage. 

Proof against sickness and old age. 

Is gentle, delicate, and kind. 

To faults compassionate, or bUnd, 



1 Dr. Johnson (BosweU's Life), ii. 107. 

2 Tader, No. 79- 
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And will, with sympathy, endure 
Thoee evils it would gladly cure.^ 

The female heart is naturally susceptible, and 
much influenced by first impressions. Formed for 
love, and gratefully attached by delicate attentions, 
but chilled by neglect, and frozen by coldness ; by 
contempt it is estranged, and, by habitual and long- 
continued inconstancy, lost.^ 

The spirit of love has something so extremely 
fine in it, that it is very often disturbed and lost, 
by some little accidents, which the careless and 
unpolite never attend to, until it is past recovery.* 

It is a rule proper to be observed in all occur- 
rences of life, but more especially in the domestic 
or matrimonial part of it, to preserve always a 
disposition to he pleased. This cannot be supported 
but by considering things in their right light, and 
not as our own fancies or appetites would have 
them.* 

Two persons who have chosen each other out of 
all the species, with design to be each other's mu- 
tual comfort and entertainment, have, in that 
action, bound themselves to be good-humoured, 
affable, discreet, forgiving, patient, and jojrful, with 
respect to each other's frailties and perfections, to 
the end of their lives.* 

Man and wife are equally concerned to avoid 
all offences of each other, most especially in the 



^ Cowper (Mutual Forbearance). 2 Reference mislaid. 

••» Spectator, No. 506. 4 ibid. No. 479- * IWcL No. 49O. 
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beginning of their conversation. Every little thing 
can blast an infant blossom, and the breath of 
the south can shake the little rings of the vine ; but 
when, by age and consolidation, they stiffen into 
the hardness of a stem, and have, by the warm 
embraces of the sun and the kisses of heaven, 
brought forth their clusters, they can endure the 
storms of the north and the loud noises of the 
tempest, and yet never be broken.^ 

With newly married persons, trifles are com- 
monly occasions of great anxiety: contradiction 
being a thing, so early, wholly unusual, that the 
smallest instance of it is taken for the highest 
injury; and it very seldom happens that the man 
is slaw enough in assuming the character of a hus- 
band, or the woman quick enough in condescending 
to that of a wife. It immediately follows, that 
they think they have been, all the time of their 
courtship, talking in masks to one another, and 
therefore begin to act like disappointed people.' 

You see me — where I stand- 
Such as I am : though, for myself alone, 
I would not be ambitious in my wish. 
To wish myself much better ; yet for you 
I would be trebled twenty times myself; 
A thousand times more fdr, ten thousand times 
More rich ; that to stand high in your account, 
I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends. 
Exceed account : but the Aill sum of me 
Is sum of something ; which, to term in gross, 

I Jeremy Taylor (Sermon on the Marriage Ring). *' Tatler. 
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Is an tmlesson'd girl, unschool'd — unpractb'd : 
Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn ; happier than this, 
She is not bred so dull but she can learn ; 
Happiest of all is, that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours, to be directed 
As from her lord, her governor, her king.^ 

Grod, the best maker of all marriages. 
Combine our hearts in one I 

'Tis not the liquid brightness of those eyes. 

That swim with pleasure and delight ; 
Nor those heavenly arches which arise 

O'er each of them to shade their light ; 
*Tis not that hair, which plays with every wind. 
And loves to wanton round thy face ; 
'Tis not that chin so round, that cheek so fine. 
That easy sloping widst, that form divine ; 
'Tis not the living colours over each 
By nature's finest pencil wrought. 
To shame the full-blown rose, and blooming peach. 
And mock the happy painter's thought : 
No : — 'tis that gentleness of mind, that love 
So kindly answering my desire ; 

That grace, with which you look, and speak, and move, 
That thus has set my soul on fire.^ 

Ah! you seem little to understand how great, 
how exquisite a pleasure there is in being reaUy 
l^eloved I It is impossible that the most beauteous 
face in nature should raise in me such pleasing 

^ Merchant of Venice. (Portia speaks.) 

^ Frederick Prince of Wales^ on his wife^ the clever and amiahle 
Augusta of Saxe Gotha. See Jesse's entertaining account of those 
times^ lately published. 
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ideas as when I look upon that excellent woman. 
If the dear countenance be a little faded, it is 
chiefly caused by watching me when ill. I tell 
you sincerely, I have so many obligations to her 
that I cannot, with any sort of moderation, think 
of her pre43ent state of health. As to what you 
say of fifteen! — she gives me, every day, pleasures 
far beyond what I ever knew in the possession of 
her beauty when I was in the vigour of youth. 
Every moment brings me fresh instances of her 
complacency to my inclinations, and her providence 
in regard to my affairs. Her face is to me much 
more beautiful than when first I saw it; there is 
no decay, in any feature, which I cannot trace 
from the very instant it was occasioned by some 
anxious concern for my welfare and interests. 
Thus the love I conceived towards her for what 
she wdSj is heightened by my gratitude for what 
she is. The love of a wife is as much above the 
idle passion, commonly called by that name, as the 
loud laughter of buffoons is inferior to the elegant 
mirth of gentlemen. Oh! she is an inestimable 
jewel : in her examination and management of her 
household affairs she shows a certain Jearfulness 
to Jind a faulty which makes her servants obey her 
like children^ and the humblest we have has an 
ingenuous shame for an offence, not always to be 
seen in children^ in other families.* 

1 Tatler^ No. 9^*i &n<l i^^&d the rest of this beautiful number. 
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Oh marriage I — happiest, easiest, safest state; 

How can the savage call it loss offreedom^ 

Thus to converse icith, thus to gaze at 

A faithful^ beauteous friend f 

Blush not, my fair one, that thy love applau9s thee. 

Nor be it painfxil to my wedded wife. 

That my full heart o'erflows in praise of thee. 

Thou art by law, by interest, passion, mine :. 

Passion and reason join in love of thee.^ 

1 Haywood'B Plays. See Tatler^ No. 49. 
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CHAP. IX. 

SOCIAL DUTIES. 

HoNOUE thy father with thy whole heart, and for- 
get not the sorrows of thy mother. 

Remember that thou wast begotten of them, and 
how canst thou recompense them the things that 
they have done for thee. 

My son, help thy father in his age, and grieve 
him not, as long as he liveth. 

And, if his understanding fail, have patience with 
him, and despise him not, when thou art in thy full 
strength. 

The longer we live, and the more we think, the 
higher value ought we to put on the friendship and 
tenderness of parents.* 

Parents we can have but once. 

Oh^ cast thou not 
Affection from thee ! — In this bitter world, 
Hold to thy heart that sterling treasure fast. 
Watch, guard it ; suffer not a breath to dim 
The bright gem's purity. 

Christianity commandeth us to cast out of our 
hearts all spite and rancour, all envy and malignity, 
all pride and haughtiness, all evil suspicion and 

1 Johnson. 
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jealouay; to restrain our tongue from all slander, 
all detraction, all reviling, all bitter and harsh lan- 
guage ; to banish from our practice whatever may 
injure, may hurt, may needlessly vex or trouble 
our neighbour. It engageth us to prefer the public 
good before any private convenience, before our 
own opinion or humour, our credit or fame, our 
profit or advantage, our ease or pleasure; rather 
discarding a less good from ourselves, than depriving 
others of a greater.^ 

Whatever mitigates the woes or increases the 
happiness of others, this is my criterion of goodness; 
and whatever injures society at large, or any indi- 
vidual in it, this is my measure of iniquity.^ 

If God be the father of all things, they are all 
thence, in some sort, our brethren f we are then, 
surely, obliged to an universal benevolence ; to be 
kind and compassionate, to be helpful and beneficial 
to ally so far as our capadti/ reacheth; we are to 
endeavour, as we can, to preserve the order, and 
promote the welfare of the world, and of all things 
in it : even^ upon this score, the meanest of God's 
creatures is not to be despised, the vilest worm is 
not to be misused by us, since even it is the work 
of His hands, and the subject of His care ; yea, the 
object of His kindness, who is good to all, and 
whose tender mercies are over all His works.^ 

One should not destroy an insect, one should not 



1 Barrow, ii, fol. Serin. XVI. 

2 Bums (Letter to Mrs. Dunlop). ^ Barrow^ ii. foL Senn. X. 
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quarrel with a dog, without a reason sufficient to 
vindicate one through all the courts of morality.^ 

I was glad, says Horace Walpole, to hear the 
brave Admiral Sir Charles Wager say, that, in his 
whole life, he never killed a fly,* 

I consider very testy and quarrelsome people in 
the same light as I do a loaded gun, which may by 
accident go off and kiU us.* . 

There are persons who slide insensibly into a 
habit of contradiction. Their first endeavour, upon 
hearing aught asserted, is to discover wherein it 
may be possibly disputed. This, they imagine, gives 
an air of great sagacity ; and, if they can mingle 
a jest with contradiction, think they display great 
superiority. \ One should be cautious against the 
advances of this kind of propensity, which loses us 
friends, generally in a matter of no consequence.* 

They are not the striking, dazzling qualities in 
men and women that make happy. Good sense and 
solid judgment, a natural complacency of temper, a 
desire of ohliging^ and an ea^ness to be obliged^ 
procure the silent, the serene happiness, to which 
the flattering, tumultuous, impetuous fervours of 
passion can never contribute.* 

Mirth, however insipid, will occasion smiles, 
though sometimes to the disadvantage of the 
mirthfiil; but gloom, severity, and moroseness 
will disgust even in a Solomon.* 

1 Goldsmith (Detached Thoughts). ^ Corr. iv. 229. 

3 Goldsmith (Detached Thoughte). ■* Ibid. 

* Sir Charles Grandison, iii. 14.S, « Ibid. 
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It is too severe to sadden the harmless mirth 
of others, by suffering our own melancholy to be 
seen; and this species of exertion is, like virtue, 
its own reward, for the good spirits, which are 
at first simulated, become at length realJ 

Every one is forward to complain of the preju- 
dices that mislead other men or parties, as if he 

were free, and had none of his own Now 

every one should let alone others' prejudices, and 
examine his own.^ 

Nobody's notions, I think, are the better or truer 
for ill manners joined with them,* 

Virtue itself became more beautifiil firom Fene- 
Ion's maimer of being virtuous.^ 

It is hut jtcstice which we owe to others, to make 
the most candid allowances for their apparent devi- 
ations, and to put upon every action the most favour- 
able construction. Such a temper, while it renders a 
man respectable and amiable in society, contributes, 
perhaps, more than any other circumstance, to his 
private happiness.* 

It is in vain for you to expect, it is impudent 
for you to ask, of God forgiveness, on your own 
behalf, if you refuse to exercise this forgiving 
temper with respect to others.* 

La morale est toujours r^duite a ces deux points; 
etre juste poure 6tre bon; ^tre sage pour 6tre heu- 

i Scott (Life), Yii. 82. ^ Locke. > Idem. 

4 Life, bj Batler. « Dugald Stewart (Outlines). 

^ Hoadley on Acceptance, 95. 
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reux, Sadi, poete Persan, dit que la sagesse est 
de jonir, la bont^ de faire jouir.* 

Ce n'est pas pour notre propre avantage que tant 
de nobles facult^s nous ont 6t& donn^es ; c'est 
pour seconder la pens^e de I'fitre supreme en epar- 
gnant du maij etfaisant du hien^ sur la terre^ a tons 
les 6tres qvHIl a cries} 

There is nothing which makes a being, of a pure 
heart, so happy as to feel of importance to those 
one loves, and to be able, at the dose of each suc- 
ceeding day, to say, I have proved myself a " good 
and faithAil" assistant; I have not thought of my 
own gratifications, but have given myself, honestly 
and unreservedly^ to the interests and the comfort 
of those whom, above all the earth, I was bound to 
cherish.* 

Souvenons-nous toujours que notre bonheur so- 
lide doit se fonder sur Vesiime de nous-m^es et 
sur les avantages que nous procurons a d^autres; 
et que, de tons les projets les plus impracticables 
pour im fetre qui vit en society, est cdui de vovhir 
se rendre exchisivement heureux^ 

It is not enough not to be unkind^ we must be 
positively kind to every one. 

We always find the advantage of putting people 
into good humour with themselves ; and what does 
it cost us? 



1 Ducheflee de Choiseul (Lettres de Madame du Defiand). 

3 Delphine. » Godwin (Ddoraine). ^ Mirabeau> L 348. 
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One pain well borne for friendship or love's sake 

Should gather to pur arms the wanderer back; 

It should be our fixed law, no loving heart should ache I ^ 

Avoid extremes^ and shun the fault of such 
Who still are pleased too little, or too much ; 
At every trifle scorn to take offence. 
That, always, shows great pride, or little sense.^ 

Since trifles make the sum of human things. 
And half our misery from our foibles springs ; 
Since life's best gifts consist in peace and ease, 
AnAfew can save, or serve, but aU may please; 
Oh I let the ungentle spirit learn from hence 
A small unkindness is a greeU offence. 

Years may pass over our heads without affording 
any opportunity for acts of high beneficence or ex- 
tensive utility; whereas not a day passes but, in the 
conunon transactions of life, and especially in the 
intercourse of domestic society, gentleness finds 
place for promoting the happiness of others, and 
strengthening in ourselves the habit of virtue; nay, 
by seasonable discoveries of a humane spirit, we 
sometimes contribute more materially to the ad*- 
vancement of happiness, than by actions which are, 
seemingly, more important.^ 

That Swift was disposed to do his servants good 
on important occasions, is no great mitigation: 
benefaction can be but rare ; tyrannic peevishness 
is perpetual.^ 



1 Byron ('' The Choice" in *' The Liberal"). 

3 Pope (Essay on Criticism). 

3 Blair (Sermons). « Johnson (Life of Swift). 
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Oh ! how I hate the cambric handkerchief sensi- 
bility, which is brought out only to weep at a 
tragedy.* 

II me semble que I'esprit de politesse est une 
certaine attention a faire que, par nos paroles et 
par nos maniferes, les autres soient contens de 
nous, et d*eux-m6mes.* 

L'on ne pent aller loin dans I'amiti^ si Ton n'est 
pas dispose k se pardonner, les uns aux autres, les 
petits defauts.^ 

A friend should bear a friend's infirmities.* 

Yielding and condescending manners, an un- 
willingness to contend about trifles, and, in contests 
that are unavoidable, proper moderation of spirit.* 

Devout towards God; peaceable, candid, affec- 
tionate, and humane towards men; humble, con- 
tented, and cheerful to himself.* 

Never do anything that can denote an angry 
mind ; for, although everybody is bom with a 
certain d^ree of passion, and, from untoward 
circumstances, will sometimes feel its operation, 
and be what they call " out of humour," yet a 
sensible man or woman will never allow it to be 
discovered. Check and restrain it; never make 
any determination until you find it has entirely 
subsided; and always avoid saying anything that 
you mcy wish unsaid.^ 

When you are angry, count ten before you 

1 Misr Edgeworth (Belinda). ^ La Bruyere. » Idem. 

4 Shakspeare. ^ Blair. ^ Idem. 

7 Lord CoUingwood (Memoirs). 
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speak; when you are very angry, count one hun- 
dred. 

Few things are more destructive of domestic 
happiness than giving way to sudden bursts of 
passion on any, but especially on trifling, occasions. 
A frequent repetition of these jars insensibly de- 
stroys those finer links of affection which attach the 
hearts of a family so sensibly together. 

Richardson is as ignorant in morality as he is 
in anatomy, when he declares abusing an obliging 
husband, or an indulgent parent, an innocent re- 
creation. His Anna How and Charlotte Grandison 
are recommended as patterns of charming plea- 
santry, and applauded by his saint-like dames, who 
mistake folly for wit and humour, and impudence 
and ill-humour for spirit and fire.' 

That thing whicK many people make only a sub- 
ject to display their fine sentiments upon — a 
friend.^ 

Kindness, which I never failed to return, and not 
wit, which, if I want, I am not much concerned, 
because judgment is a better thing; and, if I had 
wit, I would make use of it rather to play upon 
those I despised, than to trifle with those I loved.* 

In order to inherit eternal life, " a man must 
make restitution of what he hath at any time 
wronged any one of, and all possible reparation for 
any injuries which he hath heretofore been guilty 
of.^ 

> Lady M. W. Montague, iv. 175. ^ pope (Letters), xviii. 
3 Ibid. '* Hoadley (Serm. on Acceptance), 90. 
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Let every man be swift to hear, slow to speak, 
slow to wrath. 

If any man among you seem to be religious, and 
bridkth not his tongue^ but deceiveth his own 
heart, this marCs religion is vain. 

Getting money is not all a man's business: to 
cultivate kindness is a great part of the business of 
life-^ 

Get heureux don do plaire, 
Que mieux que la vertu sait regner sur les coeurs.^ 

To be good and disagreeable is high treason 
against virtue. 

Particularly amidst that familiar intercourse 
which belongs to domestic life all the virtues of 
temper find an ample range. It is very unfortu- 
nate that, within that circle, ijien too often think 
themselves at liberty to give unrestrained vent to 
the caprices of passion and humour; whereas, there^ 
on the contrary, more than any where, it concerns 
them to attend to the government of their heart; 
to check what is violent in their temper; and to 
soften what is harsh in their manners.' 

If sometimes I were hasty, harsh, unjust. 
Pray you forgive me I Heaven forgive me too I 
And God bless those that wrong me.* 

We are unhappy that we cannot see things with 
the same eyes; let us not make ourselves more so 
by mutual insult and unkindness.* 

^ Johnson. ^ Henriade. ^ Blair (Sermons). 

* Chenevix (Henry VI.). » The Pirate, ii. l67. 
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What reason have you to imagine that the person 
whom you love and esteem is to be the only excep- 
tion from the common fate? Here, if any where, it 
becomes you to overlook and forbear, and never to 
allow small failings to dwell on your attention, so 
much as to efface the whole of an amiable cha^^ 
racter} 

We ought patiently to bear with little disap- 
pointments, little delays, with the awkwardness, 
or accidental neglect, of our attendanfs, and, thank- 
ful for general kindness, to accept good- will instead 
of perfection,^ 

Be calm, be patient; we are all weak, frail, erring 
creatures ; we should mutually forgive, as we hope 
to be forgiven. 

Be carefiil to allow your servants, or other 
people employed by you in any way, sufficient time 
for the execution of your orders; and, with a 
Christian circumspection, be careful not to drive 
them, by needless hurry ^ into losing their rest, or 
breaking their sabbath.^ 

Never use any harsh language. 

What right have we to expect our servants 
should be without faults, when we are giving them, 
every day, instances of our own ? Let us rather bear 
with them, or mildly endeavour to correct them. 

So likewise shall my Heavenly Father do unto 
you (deliver to the tormentors), if ye^Jrom your 



* Blair (Sennons). 2 Hannah More (Practical Piety). 

^ Hanndi More (not literal). 
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hearts^ forgive not every one his brother their tres- 
passes.^ 

We too often exact from others what we our- 
selves are not inclined to give. 

Distinguish the faults by the motives and cir- 
cumstances, and know that, although there be some 
which ought to be punished, there are others which 
ought not to be seen, because every man has his 
imperfections.^ 

Be guarded against giving or receiving little pro- 
vocations.* 

Whenever you have thought it your duty to 
notice any defect to a person, never harp upon it; 
you only weaken the effect by disturbing the tem- 
per. 

Carry always in mind and heart the two princi- 
pal points of bearing and Jbrbearing.^ 

So carry thyself to thy children and servants, 
that they may fear rather thy displeasure, than thy 
correction. 

If thou carriest in thy breast any ill-wiU and 
malice against any one, it is an argument that thou 
thyself art not forgiven of God. 

Never say any thing in a man's absence or pre- 
sence which may displease him, unless there be a 
good reason for so doing ; why shouldst thou need- 
lessly make thyself enemies ? 

Be assured that, however rich, great, or powerful. 



J St. MatU xviii. S5. 2 Ganganelli (Letters, i. III,). 

^ Ibid. 4 The Pirate. 
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a man may be, it is the height of folly to make 
personal enemies from any, but particularly from 
personal, motives.* 

Nothing tends more to induce a favourable im- 
pression of one towards another, than to find that 
such person has complimented or spoke handsomely 
of us behind our backs. The king of Prussia was 
ever partial to Lord Chesterfield, after he heard 
that he had called him " Vhomme de Prusse" 

Love all — trust a few — 
Do wrong to none — be able for thine enemy 
More in power than use, and keep thy friend 
Under thy own life's key.^ 

Never forsake a friend. 

Strive to Ao justice to every OTi^\fear no one.* 

NU temere nee timere. 

Scorn to trample upon a worm, or sneak to an 
emperor. 

Whoever is well-inspired will choose liberality for 
his favourite virtue, since it renders men happy. 

By mildness and munificence man may make a 
conquest of the world. 

Be a prince in the regions of affability and gene- 
rosity. 

Mais — 

Un bienfait perd sa grace k la trop publier. 

Qui veut qu'on s'en souvient, il le doit oublier.* 

I Lyttelton's Letters, 124. 2 aIFs Well that Ends WeU. 

3 Saadi (Pond Nameh, or Book of Proverbs). See App. 
Monthly Review, vol. xcix. 

4 Comeille (Th6odore). 
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If a man cease to forgive his brother, because he 
has forgiven him often already; if he excuse him- 
self from forgiving this man, because he has forgiven 
several others; such an one breaks the law of Christ 
concerning the forgiving of one's brother. 

Now the rule of forgiving is also the rule of 
giving ; you are not to give or do good to seven, 
but to seventy times seven. You are not to cease 
from giving, because you have given often to the 
same person or to other persons ; but must look 
upon yourself as much obliged to continue relieving 
those that continue in want, as you were obliged to 
relieve them once or twice. 

As sure, therefore, as these works of charity are 
necessary to salvation, so sure is it that we are to 
do them to the utmost of our power; not to-day or 
to-morrow, but through the whole course of our 
Hfe.» 

Our forgiveness and mercy to others are made the 
very rule and proportion of our confidence and 
hope, and our prayer to be forgiven ourselves.^ 

Charity is one of the wings of prayer, by which it 
flies to the throne of grace. 

" Give alms of such things as you have," says 
our Saviour. 

" He hath dispersed and given to the poor : his 
righteousness remaineth for ever."* 

He who gives most, in proportion to his circum- 



1 Law's Serious Call, 6S. 65. *^ Jer. Taylor, iv. 241. 

3 Psalm cxiL 9* 
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stances, and not he who gives absolutely most, is 
the most charitable person.^ 

Alms are effective to the abolition and pardon of 
our sins ; and St. Chrysostom affirms that repent- 
ance without alms is dead, and without wings, and 
can never soar upwards to the element of love. 

St. Jerome says, " I do not remember to have 
read that any charitable person died an evil death.^ 

And ours ought not to be a death-bed charity, 
any more than a death-bed repentance ; but it ought 
to be the charity of our life and healthful years — 
a parting of our goods then when we can keep them.^ 

In giving money for charitable purposes we are 
to consider, not merely the small good which we 
may, individually, be able to do, but the amount 
of good which would he produced were evert/ one 
cluirttable according to his or her means* 

Give alms with a cheerful heart and countenance, 
not grudgingly or of necessity, for God loveth a 
cheerful giver; and therefore give quickly, when 
the power is in thy hand, and the need is in thy 
neighbour's, and thy neighbour at the door. He 
gives twice that relieves speedily .'^ 

The best objects of charity are poor housekeepers 
that labour hard, and are burdened with many 
children ; persecuted persons ; widows ; and father- 
less children, putting them to honest trades or 
schools of learning ; and search out the needs of 
numerous and meaner families : for there are many 

I Waterland (Sennons). ^ Jer. Taylor, iv. 383. 

3 Ibid. 304. 4 c. » Jer. Taylor, iv. 237. 
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persons who have nothing left but misery and 
modesty. We must enquire them out^^ and convey 
our relief so as we do not make them ashamed; and 
be sure that ye omit not to relieve the needs of 
your enemy and the injurious ; possibly you may 
win him to yourself^ but do you intend the winning 
him to God? 

After all, we are to remember that an incidental 
alms deserves not much commendation ; it is a 
regular habit of doing good which shows a true 
sense of benevolence. And your charity must not 
be confined to the distribution of money. ^ 

Whatever others may think or do, you, I hope, 
will never look upon your most precious hours as 
misemployed [when spent] in the service of man- 
kind, or be too delicate to hear the representation 
of misery, when you consider what they must 
undergo who feel it.'* 

Among those actions which the mind can most 
securely review ^vith unabated pleasure, is that of 
having contributed to an hospital for the sick. Of 
some kinds of charity the consequences are dubious ; 
some evils which beneficence has been busy to 
remedy, are not certainly known to be very grievous 
to the suflferer, or detrimental to the community : 
but no man can question whether wounds and sick- 
ness are not really painful; whether it be not 
worthy of a good man's care, to restore those to 



1 Many of the most deservingy are the kaH obtrusive. — C. 

2 Jer. Taylor, 237- ^ Stillingfleet 4 idem. 
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ease and usefulness from whose labour infants and 
women expect their bread, and who, by a casual 
hurt or lingering disease, lie pining in 'want and 
anguish.^ 

Public charities admit of this argument in their 
favour, that your money goes farther towards 
attaining the end for which it is given, than it can 
do by any private and separate beneficence. A 
guinea, for example, contributed to an infirmary, 
becomes the means of providing one patient, at 
least, with a physician, surgeon, apothecary, vnth 
medicine, diet, lodging, and suitable attendance, 
which is not the tenth part of what the same assist- 
ance, if it could be procured at all, would cost to 
a sick person or family in any other situation.^ 

If a poor traveller tell us that he has neither 
strength, nor food, nor money left, do not let us 
bid him go to the place from whence he came, and 
that we cannot relieve him because he may be a 
cheat. We may often give to those that do not 
deserve it, or will make a bad use of our alms. 
But what then? Does not God make his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good; and send his rain on 
the just and on the unjust f And shall we withhold 
a little money or food from a fellow creature, for 
fear he should not be good enough to receive it of 
us? Do we beg of God to deal with us, not accord- 
ing to our merit, but according to his own great 
goodness ; and shall we be so absurd as to with- 

* Johnson (Idler, No. 4.). ^ Palcy. 
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hold our charity from a poor brother or sister, 
because they may perhaps not deserve it? Shall we 
use a measure towards them which we pray God 
never to use towards ourselves? 

If we are commanded to do good to our worst 
enemies ; if we are to be charitable to them, notwith- 
standing all their spite and malice; surely we are 
not to deny alms to poor beggars, whom we neither 
know to be bad people, nor in any way our enemies ? * 

Our time is very short; but the time of doing 
good is much shorter: neglect not^ then, any op- 
portunittf of doing good} 

Say not to thy neighbour, Go and come again, 
and to morrow I will give, when thou hast it by 
thee.* . 

If thou intendest any good, defer it not^ but do 
it tO'dm/y or as soon as thou canst ; thou knowest 
not what chance may happen this very night to 
prevent it. 

Let him that desires to see others happy, make 
haste to give while his gift can be enjoyed^ and 
remember that ^very moment of delay takes away 
something from the value of his benefaction. And 
let him who proposes his own happiness reflect 
that, while he forms his purpose, the day rolls on, 
and " the night cometh in the which no man can 
work."-* 



1 Law's Serious Call (abridged from pp. 82, 83, 84.). 
i5 Fuller. 3 Proverbs. ^ idler. 
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CHAP. X. 

ACTIVE DUUES. 

Absence of occupation is not rest ; 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distress'd. 
Up ! God has form'd thee with a nobler view, 
Not to be led in chains, but to subdue : 
Calls thee to cope with enemies, and first 
Points out a conflict with thyself — the worst.' 

And since that time it needs not cost much showing. 
That many of the ills o'er which man grieves, 
And still more women, spring from not employing 
Some hours to make the remnant worth enjoying.^ 

" Beatus ille procul I^ from " negotiis^ 
Saith Horace — the great little poet's wrong ; 
But, in his teeth, whate'er their age or station. 
Thrice happy they who have an occupation.'^ 

L'action avec un but.* 

Viens — marchons, avan9ons dans la vie, no re- 
doute rien ; ce qui est entrepris avec une ardeur si 
franche no peut avoir qu'une heureuse issue. On 
peut toujours ce qu'on veut fortement. Le monde 
est ingrat, dit-on ; je n'ai jamais trouv^ qu'il le fAt, 
quand on sait trouver les moyens de la servir, ou de 
lui plaire.* 

1 Cowper, Retirement. ^ Byron. ^ idem. 

4 Stael. * Goethe (Alfred). 
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It is evident that luxury, self-indulgence, and an 
indolent aversion to perform the duties of a man's 
station, do not only bring on gross bodily diseases, 
but also, previously to this, are often apt to lead 
men into such a degree of solicitude, anxiety, and 
fearfulness in minute affairs, as to make them inflict 
upon themselves greater torments than the most 
cruel tyrant could inflict J 

I felt how the pure intellectual fire 

In luxury loses its heavenly ray ; 
How soon, in the ravishing cup of desire. 

The pearl of the soul may be melted away. 
And I pray'd of that Spirit who lighted the flame, 

That pleasure no more might its purity dim ; 
And that sullied but Uttle, or brightly the same, 

I might give back the spirit I borrowed from him.^ 

We see that the unprofitable and wicked servant 
are the same in God's account of them ; that it is 
in vain for any man who does no good, to pretend 
he has done no harm; he must answer for his 
neglects and omissions of this kind.® 

There is no way of securing our happiness in 
another world, but by doing all the good we can in 
this.^ 

Seek by active usefulness to promote the hap- 
piness of others, and by so doing you will secure 
your own ; above all implore the grace of GodJ" 

Remember that when your eyes are about to 



» Hartley, Ob. vol. ii. 238. 2 Moore (Epistles). 

3 Waterland (Sermons). * Sherlock. * Private Life. 
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close on the things of time, and to open on those of 
eternity, your prevailing regret wiU be that so little 
has been done, so miLch left undone.* 

A career of usefulness is before you ; now is the 
day ; think not lightly of your own influence, your 
own example; youth, health, time, fortune, influence, 
they are precious talents.*^ 

Let us serve God with what reverence we are 
able, and do aU the good we can, making as little 
unnecessary work for repentance as is possible. 
And may the mercy of our heavenly Father supply 
all our defects in the sum of his love !^ 

Through the wild waves as they roar, 
With watchful eye and dauntless mien. 
Thy steady course of honour keep, 
Nor fear the rock, nor seek the shore.* 

I* had a sort of morbid wish to seclude myself 
from public life. " Never indulge it," said Mackin- 
tosh, "it is the most fatal of all delusions ; the sad 
delusion by which Cowper was wrecked. Our hap- 
piness depends not upon torpor, not upon senti- 
mentality, but upon the due exercise of our various 
faculties ; it is not acquired by sighing for wretch- 
edness, and shunning the wretched, but by vigo- 
rously discharging our duty to society. Kemember 
what Bacon sa}'3, with whom you seem as much 
delighted as I am, that, * in this theatre of man's 
life, God and angels alone should be lookers on.'"* 

1 Private Life. ^ DoHA, s Osborne's Advice to a Son. 

^ Gray (Ode for Music, &c.). ^ Basil Montague. 

* See Life of Mackintosh, i. 157. 
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You, none of you, my Lords, if you will forgive 
my telling you so, can speak upon this subject 
(happiness) with as much knowledge of it as I can. 
Dr. Bumey perhaps might. But it is not the man 
who looks around him from the top of a high moun- 
tain at a beautiful prospect, on the first moment of 
opening his eyes, who has the true enjoyment of 
that noble sight ; it is he who ascends the mountain 
from a miry meadow, or ploiighed field, or a barren 
waste, and who works his way up to it, step by 
step, scratched and harassed by thorns and briars, 
with here a hollow that catches his foot, and there 
a clump that forces him all the way back to find 
out a new path ; it is he who attains to it through 
toil and danger, and with the strong contrast on 
his mind of the " difficulties he has encountered ; " it 
is he, my Lords, who enjoys the beauties that sud- 
denly blaze upon him ; they cause an expansion of 
ideas, in harmony with the expansion of the view ; 
he glories in its glory, and his mind opens to con- 
scious exaltation ; such as the man who was bom 
and bred on that commanding height, with all the 
loveliness of prospect, and fragrance, and variety, 
and plenty, and luxury of every sort, around, above, 
beneath, can never know, can have no idea of.^ 

A wise man, by constant observation and impar- 
tial reflection upon himself, grows very familiar 
with himself; he perceives his own inclinations, 
which, if bad, he strives to alter and correct, if 

* Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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good, he cherishes and corroborates ; he apprehends 
the matters he is fitting for, and capable to manage ; 
and these, appl)mig his care to, he transacts cheer- 
fiilly and successfully.* 

You cannot live for men without living with 
them. Serve God^ then, by the active service of 
men. Contemplate more the good you can rfo, than 
the evil you can only lament. Allow yourself to 
see the loveliness of nature amidst all its imperfec- 
tions.^ 

No one is permitted to be a mere blank in the 
world. No rank nor station, no dignity of birth 
nor extent of possessions, can exempt any man from 
contributing his share to public utility and good.* 

Remember that great parts are a great trust; 
remember, too, that mistaken or misapplied virtues, 
if they are not 'as pernicious as vice, frustrate, at 
least, their own natural tendencies, and disappoint 
the purposes of the great Giver.'* 

As no man can live in this world without being 
obliged to others for their help in providing accom- 
modations for him, so justice requires that, in com- 
mutation, he, one way or other, should undertake 
some pains redounding to the benefit of others. So 
hath the great Author of order distributed the 
ranks and offices of men in order to mutual benefit 
and comfort, that one should work with his hands 
and feet, another with his head and tongue.* 

1 Barrow*8 Sermons. ^ Mackintosh^ i. 25d. 

3 Blair. ^ Burke (Letter to Mr. Elliot). 

^ Barrow^ Serin, iii. 209. 8vo edit. 
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If God has granted you parts and fortune, raising 
you above the generality of mankind, remember 
that from great opportunities much is expected. 
Others may be innocent if they be not wicked ; one 
in your situation must be wicked if he be not 
beneficent.^ 

We are to consider that our estate is as much 
the gift of God as our eyes or our hands, and is no 
more to be buried, or thrown away at pleasure, 
than we are to put out our eyes or throw away our 
limbs as we please.^ 

The person who is not doing all the good possible 
under present circumstances, would not do all fore- 
seen under imaginary ones, were the power enlarged 
to the extent of the wish.^ 

Are we rich? then is industry requisite for keep- 
ing and securing our wealth, for managing it wisely, 
for employing it to its proper uses and best advan- 
tages (in the service of God, in beneficence to our 
neighbours, in advancing public good) ; that we may 
render a good account to Him who has intrusted us 
with the stewardship thereof.* 

It is the business of those, to whom the talents 
of wealth and station are committed, to minister 
relief to their poor neighbours in their wants and 
distresses, to direct and advise the ignorant, to 
comfort the afflicted, to reclaim the wicked, and 
encourage the good ; to protect the weak, to rescue 

1 Stillingfleet ^ Law's Serious Call^ ch. vi. 

^ Hannah More on Female Education. 

•* Barrow, Serm. iii. 197- fol., or Oxford Svo edit. iii. 179. 
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the oppressed, to maintain peace, and appease dis- 
sension among his neighbours ; to promote the wel- 
fare and prosperity of his country, with his best 
endeavours ; to govern his family well ; to look to 
his estate, and keep it from wasting ; to cultivate his 
mind with knowledge and generous dispositions J 
to be careful of his ways, that they may have good 
influence on others, and set a bright example to 
those who may look up to him.* 

A gentleman is bound to be industrious for his 
own sake ; he hath more talents committed to him, 
and, consequently, more employment required of 
him ; he hath, also, obligations to mankind, demand- 
ing industry from him : if any are bound to serve 
the public, then all are ; for why should the whole 
burthen lie on some, while others are exempted? 

A gentleman hath all the common duties, of piety, 
of charity, of sobriety, to discharge with fidelity ; 
for being a gentleman doth not exempt him from 
being a Christian, but rather more strictly doth en- 
gage him to be such in a higher degree than others ; 
it is an obligation peculiarly incumbent on him, in 
return for God's peculiar favours, to pay God all 
due obedience, and to exercise himself in all good 
works.' 

It is with us, as with other things in nature, 
which, by motion, are preserved in their native 
purity and perfection; if the water runneth, it 



> See Barrow's Works, iii. 219, et seq. (Oxford 8vo edit). 
2 Ibid. 217, et seq. 
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holdeth clear, sweet, and fresh ; but stagnation 
tumeth it into a noisome puddle.^ 

" The soul of the sluggard desireth and hath 
nothing, but the soul of the diligent shall be made 
fat." The one pineth away with ineffectual and 
fruitless desires ; the other thriveth upon satisfac- 
tion in prosperous success.^ 

He that tilleth his land shall be satisfied with 
bread ; but " the sluggard shall beg in harvest, and 
have nothing." ® 

In not being industrious we defeat the intent of 
our Maker, we pervert his work and gifts ; we are 
bad husbands of nature's stock.* 

By INDUSTRY we understand a serious and steady 
application of mind, joined with a vigorous exercise 
of our active faculties, in prosecution of any 
reasonable, honest, useful design, in order to the 
accomplishment or attainment of some considerable 
good.* 

Success in life depends much upon " improving " 
those decisive moments^ which are irrecoverably 
lost before they are perceived by a common eye.® 

Resolve, and keep your resolution; choose, and 
pursue your choice. If you spend this day in study, 
you will find yourself still more able to study to- 
morrow ; not that you are to expect that you shall 
at once obtain a complete victory. Depravity is 
not very easily overcome. Resolution wiU some- 

1 See Barrow's ^Vork8, iii. 144'. (Oxford edit). 

2 Ibid. 152. 3 Prov. xx. 4. * Barrow, iii. 143. 
6 Ibid. 142. 6 Gibbon. 
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times relax, and diligence will sometimes be inter- 
rupted ; but let no accidental surprise or deviation, 
whether short or long, dispose you to despondency. 
Consider these failings as incident to all mankind. 
Begin again where you left off, and endeavour to 
avoid the seducements that prevailed over you 
before.* 

Application to business, attended with approba- 
tion and success, flatters and animates the mind, 
which, in idleness and inaction, stagnates and putre- 
fies. I could wish that every rational man would, 
every night when he goes to bed, askTiimself these 
questions, — " What have I done to-day? Have I 
done any thing which can be of use to myself or 
others ? Have I employed my time, or have I squan- 
dered it?" A thinking being must be pleased or 
confounded, according as he can answer himself 
these questions.* 

No man's spirits were ever hurt by doing his 
duty ; on the contrary, one good action, one tempt- 
ation resisted and overcome, one sacrifice of desire 
or interest, purely for conscience sake^ will prove 
a cordial for weak and low spirits, far beyond what 
either indulgence, or diversion, or company can do 
for them.® 

Let not romantic views your bosom sway ; 
Yield to your duties, and their caU obey.* 



1 Johnson (Boswell's Life), L 487. (Croker's edit.). 
^ Chesterfield, Lett. 288. ^ Paley's Sermons. 

4 Crabbc. 
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The man who confiecrates his hours 

By vigorous efforts and an honest aim^ 

At once he draws the sting of life and death : 

He walks with Nature, and her paths are peace. ^ 

Mirabeau, being told that something which 
he required was impossible, exclaimed : " Impos- 
sible ! never again use that Jbolish word in my pre- 
sence."^ 

Had I not lived with Mirabeau, I never should 
have known all that can be done in one day. A 
day to him was of more value than a week or a 
month to others. To-morrow was not the same 
impostor to him as to other men.'* 

Our lawful daily business, nay our needfiil re- 
laxation, we may humbly present to Him as part 
of what He designed us for. 

He hath forewarned us that the slothful servant 
shall be deemed a wicked one.'* 

There is one way of attaining what we may term, 
at least, mortal happiness : a sincere and unrektxing 
activity for tlie happiness of others. 

We cannot offer to God the service of angels; 
we cannot obey him as a man in a state of perfec- 
tion could ; but fallen men can do their best ; and 
this is the perfection that is required of us.* 

The best way for any one to know how much he 
ought to aspire after holiness is to consider, not 
how much will make his present life easy, but how 



* Crabbe. 2 Dumont's Recollections. ^ Ibid. 

4 Becker (Sermons). ^ Law*8 Serious Call^ chap. iii. 
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much he thinks will make him easy at the hour of 
death. 

Now any man that dares be so serious as to put 
this question to himself will be forced to answer, 
that, at death, every one will wish that he had been 
as perfect as human nature can be.* 

Do you imagine that when God comes to punish 
sin you shall have a saving bargain^ and that your 
present enjoyments will be worth all you can suffer 
for them hereafter? If you think God a wise go- 
vernor, rest satisfied that there is nothing to be got 
by offending Him? 

If you are contented to take God's word for the 
method He intends to pursue in the judging of the 
world, you wiU soon see that in order to be happy 
you must be good. If you want restraint, the 
threatenings of God are terrible ; if you want 
comfort, the promises of the Gospel are the only 
proper cordial for penitent sinners ; but if you in- 
dulge your own conceit, and imagine that God will 
be either better or worse to you than He has de- 
clared, you expose yourself to manifold peril.* 

You perhaps will say that all people fall short 
of the perfection of the Gospel, and therefore you 
are content with your failings ; but the question is, 
not whether Gospel perfection, can be fiiUy attained, 
but whether you come as near it as a sincere inten- 
tion, and careful diligence can carry you ; whether 
you are not in a much lower state than you might 

1 Law's Serious Call^ 25. ^ Sherlock^ Serm. iz. 

3 Ibid. Serm. v. 
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be, if you sincerely intended, and carefully laboured, 
to advance yourself in all Christian virtues.' 

Let us hold fast by this great truth, and by it 
govern our lives, that every man's real happiness 
or misery is made, by the appointment of the 
Creator, to depend more on himself, and on the 
proper government of his mind and heart, than 
upon any external thing ; that for those who serve 
God, and study to keep their conscience free from 
guilt, God hath provided peace and comfort on 
earth, as well as rewards hereafter ; but " there is 
no peace for the wickedj'^ saith my God.^ 

Still raise for good the supplicating yoice. 
But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice. 
Safe in His mind, whose eye discerns afar 
The secret ambush of a specious prayer ; 
Implore His aid, in His decisions rest. 
Secure whate'er He gives. He gives the best.^ 

The man who enjoys the world under a sense 
of religion, and of the power and goodness of God, 
will so iise the world as not to abicse it ; will look 
upon the uncertainty of life with the unconcemed- 
ness of a man who knows he has a much nobler 
possession, of which no one can rob him ; he will 
part virith his riches without torment, he will keep 
them without anxiety, and use them so as to make 
them a blessing to himself and all around him.'* 

Remember that death will not be long in coming. 



^ Law's Serious Call, 21. ^ Blair (Sermons). 

3 Johnson (Vanity of Human Wishes). ^ Sherlock, ii. 12. 
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and that the covenant of the grave is not showed 
unto thee. Do good unto thy friend before thou 
die, and, according to thy ability, stretch forth thy 
hand and give to him.* 

Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
all thy might ; for there is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave. 

In religious matters we are commanded to work 
out our salvation with fear and tremblings and to 
give diligence in making our calling and election 
surCy by virtuous practice^ and Gorf, saith St. Paul, 
wiU render to every man according to his works.^ 

We are commanded to be not slothful in business; 
let each of us in God's name, therefore, carefully 
mind his business ; and may the grace and blessing 
of God prosper us therein.^ 



1 Ecclesiasticus, xiv. 

2 See Barrow (Works, iii. l6S. Oxford edit. ). 
> Ibid. 248. 
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CHAP. XL 

PASSIVE DUTIES. 

We should have a thorough persuasion that nothing 
befalleth us by chance, or by the mere agency of 
inferior causes, but that all proceedeth from the dis- 
pensation, or with the allowance of God : that all 
occurrences (however adverse and cross to our 
desires) are well consistent with the justice, wisdom, 
and goodness of God : that allj even the most bitter 
and sad accidents, do (according to God's purpose) 
conduce to our good : an entire resignation of our 
wills to the will of God, and a hopeful confidence in 
Him for the removal and easement of our afflictions, 
and for His grace to support them calmly, cheerfully, 
and courageously.^ 

We should always judge every thing which hap- 
peneth to be thoroughly good and fit, not entertain- 
ing any harsh thoughts of God, as if He were not 
enough wise, just, or benign, in ordering us to be 
afflicted or crossed. 

We are to believe that our present condition is, 
in right judgment, all things considered, the best, 
most proper, most desirable for us, better than 
we, if it were at our discretion and choice, should 

1 See Barrow (Serm. x. vol. iii. fol.). 
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put ourselves into, for that God doth ever design 
our best good. 

We should entertain all occurrences, how griev- 
ous soever to us, with entire submission and re- 
signation of our will to the will of God ; we should, 
with faith and hope, rely and wait on God for the 
removal or easement of our afflictions, or, however, 
we should confide in Him for grace and strength to 
support them well. 

We are, indeed, to forbear the least complaint or 
murmuring in regard to the dispensations of Pro- 
vidence, or dissatisfaction in the state allotted to us. 

We should abstain from all irregular, unlawful, 
and unworthy courses towards the removal or re- 
medy of our needs or crosses. 

We should, notwithstanding any adversity, pro- 
ceed in our affairs with alacrity, courage, and in- 
dustry : no disappointment or cross should render 
us listless or lazy, but rather it should quicken our 
activity ; this being a good way to divert us from 
the sense of our misfortune, and to comfort us 
under this pressure. If a bad game be dealt us, 
we should not presently throw up, but play it out 
as well as we can. " Put thy trust in the Lord, 
and be doing good,^ is the Psalmist's advice. K 
we be not otherwise well employed, we shall be apt 
to melancholise and dote upon our mischances ; the 
sense of them wiU fasten upon our spirits, and gnaw 
our hearts.' 

I Abridged from Barrow^ Serm. v. vol. iiL foL or Serm. xxxyiL 
Oxford edit. 
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Be not SO proudly conceited and in love with 
thyself as to believe nothing is good or bad, just or 
unjust, necessary or needless, but only those things 
that are for or against thy particular opinion, in- 
terest, or pleasure.^ 

It is somewhat consolatory to consider, that, the 
worse our condition is here, the better we may hope 
our future state will be ; the more trouble and sor- 
row we endure, the less of worldly satisfaction we 
enjoy here^ the less punishment we have to fear, 
the more comfort we may hope to find, hereafter; 
for as it is a woful thing to have received our por- 
tion^ to Imve enjoyed our consolation in tim life, so 
it is a happy thing to have undergone our pain 
here. A purgatory under ground is probably a 
fable ; but a purgatory upon earth hath good found- 
ations.^ 

If there be any one who knows not, or believes 
not, that all things in the universe are done for the 
best, and ever will go on so, because conducted by 
the same good Cause; if there be any one who 
knows nothing like this of God, or can think of him 
constantly in this maimer, and who cannot see that 
he himself is a rational and a sociable creature by 
his nature, and has an end to which he should refer 
his slightest actions, — such a one is indeed wanting 
in knowledge.* 

^ Fuller's Maxims. ^ Barrow. 

' Letter from Lord Shaftesbury. — (See Life of Locke^ by Lord 
King, 187.) 
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Do, or do we not, admit that God is all-wise, all- 
powerful, all-good, all-merciful ? ( He is too benevolent 
to be strictly just, or what would become of us poor 
sinners ?) We do, from our very hearts, believe all 
this ; why, then, under any circumstances, should we 
repine ? If God possess these attributes, that aU-good 
Creator and Parent will manage, for the best, the 
aflFiairs of the entirely dependent creatures whom He 
has made ; but He will take his own time, and we 
must await it with patience, and, with true humility, 
say, God's will be done. 

Depend upon it (for it is your positive duty to 
have so much trust in God) that you will never, 
looking at the whole scope of existence here and 
hereafter, regret the failure of any plan, howsoever 
advantageous to you it seemed at the time, and in 
whatever purity of motive it may have originated. 
No design takes unless God give it leave ; if He 
choose to forbid. He has his own good reasons, and 
we are not to dispute them. Rest assured, too, 
that whoever has suffered in this world for con- 
science and duty's sake, will find ample compensation 
in the world to come. 

No Howard will there regret that he died in 
consequence of visiting the imprisoned; no Wolfe 
regret that he met death, in the bloom of his glory, 
at Quebec. 

Trust thou then in the Lord thy God, in His in- 
finite benevolence, and humbly, but confidently, 
hope that, at the awful Day of Judgement, when we 
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stand trembling before Him, He will temper his 
justice with mercy J 

The aU'Wise Providence^ in whom I trusty never 
forsakes the brave, or the counsels of the just, when 
acting in a just and righteous cause.^ 

When we act according to our duty, we commit 
the event to Him, by whose laws our actions are 
governed, and who will suffer none to be finally 
punished for obedience.^ 

Why may not God as well deal with us as with 
other men ? why should we imagine that He must 
continually do miracles in our behalf, causing all 
those evils, which fall upon our neighbours all 
about, to skip over us, bedewing us, like Gideon's 
fleece, with plenty of joy, while all the earth beside 
is dry? 

We are indeed very apt to look upward towards 
those few who, in supposed advantages of life, 
transcend us, but seldom do we cast down our eyes 
on those innumerably many good people who lie 
beneath us in aU manner of accommodations/ 

He had learnt a most useful principle of life, 
which was to lay nothing to heart which he could 
not help, and how great soever disappointments 
had fell out (if possible) to think of them no more, 
but to work on upon other affairs, and, if not aU, 
some would be better-natured/ 

Never suffer yourself to be worried about trifles : 

I C. 2 Walter Scott. ^ Rasselas. 

* Barrow. ^ Life of Sir Dudley North, 381. 
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" think how insignijicant such matters will appear 
a twelvemonth hence.^' * 

We should accustom ourselves to look more than 
we do on the bright side of our condition, not in 
order to grow vain and contemptuous upon it, but 
to enjoy it with humble complacency. We should 
place a just value on all our greater cornforts^ and 
fetch out of the vert/ least as much as they will 
afford us.^ 

The very sight of the sun, and the views of the 
face of nature, are things, every one of them, de- 
signed and fitted to give us pleasure, if we would 
be so kind to ourselves as to take it.^ 

Can any thing be more desirable, or more sub- 
stantially useful, than to know that there is a Being 
from whom no secrets are hid, to whom our good 
works are acceptable, and even the good purposes of 
our hearts, and whose government, directed by wis- 
dom and benevolence, ought to make us rest secure 
that nothing does, or will, fall out but according to 
good order? This sentiment, rooted in the mind, is 
an antidote to all misfortune : without it, life is but 
a confused and gloomy scene/ 

In God is my salvation and my glory ; the rock 
of my strength and my refuge is in God. 

Trust in him at all times, ye people, pour out 
your hearts before him : God is a refiige for us.* 

Throw thy cares entirely upon God. It is His 

I Johnson. ^ Seeker^ Sennons. ^ Ibid. 

4 Essays on the Principles of Morality and Natural Religion^ 321. 

* Psalin, Ixiii. 
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business to govern the world, not thine. Rest as- 
sured that Grod will neither do, nor suffer any thing 
to be done, but what thou wouldst do thyself if 
thou sawest what He seeth. 

Be more truly satisfied with what God does in 
the world (for that is loving God).^ 

To her the breathing of the spring air was a 
delight, the warbling maze of the brook a treasure; 
the notes of the forest birds, nature's own melody, 
were to her the sweetest concert ; and, thankful for 
all that a good God had given, she would long for 
the wings of the lark to soar into the blue air, and 
sing her gratitude at the gates of heaven.^ 

It is indeed a glorious world, Mr. Wilson ; and I 
feel that heavenly moments are granted us here, 
which makes it a privilege even to exist, poor mi- 
serable creatures, as we often call ourselves.* 

H^ quoi! — parcequ'il n'est point dans la vie de 
plaisir sans melange, faut-il se priver a tout?^ 

Quand on n'a pas ce qu'on aime, il faut aimer 
ce qu'on a.'* 

In the heaviest afflictions, if they were stripped 
of aU that is purely imaginative, there would remain 
much less to regret than is generally conceived.* 

Whatever one mv^t dOy one should do de bonne 
grdceJ 



1 Shaftesbury. — See Life of Locke, by Lord King, 107. 

2 New Monthly, No. 103. p. 34. ^ Two Old Men's Tales. 
4 MarmonteL * Idem. ^ New Monthly, Aug. 1829. 

7 Chesterfield. 
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It 80 falls out. 
That what we have we prize not to the worth 
While we enjoy it ; but, being lacKd and lost^ 
Why, then we rack the value, then we find 
The virtue that possession could not show us. 
Whilst it was ours.^ 

A wise man, without being a stoic, considers, in 
all misfortunes that befall him, their best as weU as 
their worst side ; and every thing has a better and 
a worse side. I have strictly observed this rule for 
many years, and have found, by experience, that 
some comfort is to be extracted under most moral 
ills by considering them in every light, instead of 
dwelling, as most people are apt to do, upon the 
gloomy side of the object.^ 

Use affliction as a punishment for thy sins; 
and so God intends it most commonly : if, therefore, 
thou submittest to it, thou approvest of the Divine 
judgement ; and no man can have cause to complain 
of any thing but himself, if either he believes God 
to be just, or himself a sinner.* 

One must take every thing as it comes, and make 
the best of it. I have had a much happier life than 
I deserve, and than millions that deserve better. 
I should be very weak if I could not bear the un- 
comfortableness of old age, when I can afford what 
comforts it is capable of. How many poor people 
have none of them ! I am ashamed whenever I am 



1 Measure foi Measure, iv. 2. ^ Chesterfield. 

5 Jer. Taylor, iv. 407. 
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peevish, and recollect that I have fire and servants 
to help me.* 

I have read books enough, and observed and 
conversed with enough of eminent and splendidly 
cultivated minds, too, in my time; but I assure you 
I have heard higher sentiments from the lips of poor ^ 
uneducated men and women^ wlien exerting the 
spirit of severe^ yet gentle lieroism^ under difficulties 
and afflictions^ or speaking their simple thoughts as 
to circumstances in the lot of friends and neigfj^ 
hours J than I ever yet met with out of the pages of 
the Bible.^ 

Make the best of your lot, and compare your- 
selves, not with the few that are above you, but 
with the multitude which are below you. Gro 
steadily forwards with lawful business or diversion. 
Be, as Temple says, well when you are not ill, and 
pleased when you are not angry.^ 

Compare what thou hast received with what thou 
hast deserved, and thou wilt see thy sufferings have 
been fewer than thy sins. 

When misfortunes befall thee, and thou accountest 
thyself miserable, think within thyself how many 
there are who would think themselves advanced 
almost as high as heaven, if they could have but a 
part of the remains of thy prosperity. 

Remember, too, that Heaven! s favours here are 
trials^ not rewards. 

^ Horace Walpole (Correspondence^ iv. 147.)' 

2 Scott^ vi. 6. 3 Johnson (Boswell^ iv. 417.). 
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The way to think we have enough^ is not to desire 
to have too much. . 

Durum — sed levius, fit patienti&y 
Quidquid corrigere est nefas. 

First of all I look up to Heaven, and remember 
that my principal business here^ is to try to get there. 

In all thy actions, remember Ood sees thee; and 
in aU His dealings with thee, labour to see Him. 
That will make thee^ar Him ; this will make thee 
love^m. 

Every man knows his own, but not others' de- 
fects and miseries; and 'tis the nature of all men 
still to reflect upon themselves, their own misfor- 
tunes, not to examine or consider other men's; to 
ruminate on their adversity, but not once to think 
on their prosperity; not on what they have^ but 
what they want] to look still on those that go 
before^ but not on those infinite numbers which 
come after; whereas many a man would think 
himself in heaven, a petty prince, if he had but a 
small part of that fortune which thou so much 
repinest at, and accountest a most vile and wretched 
estate. How many thousands want that which 
thou hast? How many myriads of poor slaves; 
captives; how many of such as work day and night 
in coal pits, tin mines, with sore toil, to obtain 
a poor living ; of such as labour in body and mind, 
live in extreme anguish and pain ; all of which 
thou art free from. 

O fortunatOB nimium 8U« 8i bona ndrint ! 

N 
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Thou art most happy if thou couldst be contient 
and acknowledge thy happiness. Be silent then.; 
rest satisfied; comfort thyself with other men's 
misfortunes ; and as the moldiwarpe in Moop told 
the fox complaining for want of a tail, " You com- 
plain of toies, but I am blinde; be satisfied;" I say 
unto thee, " Be satisfied I ^^ Be content, and rest 
satisfied; be thankful for what thou hast, that God 
hath done for thee: he hath not made thee a 
monster, a beast, a base creature, as he might, but 
a man, a Christian; consider aright of it ; thou art 
fiill well as thou art; no man can have that he 
will : thy lot is falne ; make the best of it : our life 
is short, a very dream : if thou be in woe, sorrow, 
want, distresse, in pain or sicknesse, think of that of 
our apostle — God chastiseth them whom he loveth; 
they that sow in tears ^ shall reap in joy. ^ 

Let not the present hour be disturbed with 
groundless discontents, or poisoned with foolish 
anxieties about what is to come; but look up to 
heaven, and acknowledge with a gratefiil heart the 
actual blessings you enjoy. If you must admit 
that you are now in health, peace, and safety, with- 
out any particular or uncommon evils to afflict your 
condition, what more can you look for in this vain 
and uncertain world?* 

The world would not be that, for which eternal 
Wisdom has designed it, a place of trial, at once, 
and of sufiering, where even the worst ills are 
chequered with something t!hat renders them to- 

^ Burton (Anatomy of Melancholy, ii. 6.). ^ Blair. 
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lerable to humble and cheerful minds, and where j 

the best blessings cany with them a necessary 
alloy of embittering depreciation.* 

The event is now irrevocable; it remains only to 
bear it. Not to wish it had been different is im- 
possible; but, as the wish is painful without use, it 
is not prudent, perhaps not lawfol, to indulge it. 
As life, and vigour of mind, and sprightliness of 
imagination, and flexibility of attention, are given 
us for useful and valuable purposes, we must not 
think ourselves at liberty to squander life, to ener- 
vate intellectual strength, to cloud our thoughts, 
or fix our attention, when, by all this expense, we 
know that no good can be produced* Be alone as 
little as you can : when you are alone, do not suffer 
your thoughts to dwell on what you might have 
done to prevent this disappointment. You perhaps 
could not hme done what you imagine^ or might 
have done it tvithout effect. But even to think in 
the most reasonable manner, is, for the present, not 
so useful as not to think. Remit yourself solemrUjf 
into the hands ofOod^ and then turn your mind 
upon the business and amusements that lie before 
you. " All is best," says Ghene, " as it has been, 
except the errors of our own free wiU." Burton 
concludes his long book upon Melancholy with this 
important precept, " Be not solitary; be not idle." 
Remember Chene's position, and observe Burton's 
precept.^ 

1 Scott (The Pirate). f Jc^nien (Letter to Mrs. Thrale). 

N 2 
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Bs me croient dans I'affliction. Qu'ils se ras- 
sureut ; je puis confirmer a leurs yeux cette grande 
v^rit^ de morale universelle, qu'avec un ccsur pur 
en n' est jamais malheureux.^ 

The Lord will not cast off for ever: but though 
he cause grief, yet will he have compassion, accord- 
ing to the multitude of his mercies. 

For he doth not afflict willingly.* Offer the 
sacrifice of righteousness, and put your trust in the 
Lord. 

Li no period of distress, in no moment of disap- 
pointment, allow yourselves to suspect that piety 
and integrity are fruitless.* 

Resignation to the will of Grod is true magna- 
nimity; but the sure mark of a pusillanimous and 
base spiiit is, to struggle against and censure the 
I order of Providence, and, insteaid of mending our 
own conduct, to set up for correcting that of our 
Maker.* 

It is sinfvl not to hope where there is any hope 

Despair is treason towards man, and blasphemy 
to Heaven.* 

I shall add to my list, as the eighth deadly sin, 
that of anxiety of mind; and resolve not to lie 
pining and miserable, when I ought to be grateful 
and happy.* 



1 Carnot (Expos6, &c.). ^ Ptalmt. 

' Bolingbroke (on Exile). 

4 Life of Lord Keeper Gtiildfotd. ^ Scott (Red GaanUet). 

< Sir Thomas Barnard (Comforts of Old Age). 
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I Indlne to hope rather than fear r 
And gladly banish squint suspicion.^ 

Beware of desperate steps ; the 'darkest day. 
Live till to-morrow, will have passed away. * ^ 

What mortal his own doom may guess ? . 
Let none despond ; let none despair.^ 

The greatest honour you can pay to the Author 
of your being, is by such a cheerful behaviour as 
discovers a mind satisfied vdth His dispensations.^ 

Cheerfulness is the best hymn to the Creator. 

Aim not at joy, but rest content vdth ease.* 

The world is divided into two sects — those that 
hope the best, and those that fear the worst. The 
former is the wiser, the nobler, and the most pious 
principle.* 

He shall not be afraid of evil tidings ; his heart 
is fixed, trusting in the Lord. 

I was ever disposed to see the favourable rather 
than the unfavourable side of things; a turn of 
mind which it is more happy to possess than to be 
bom to an estate of ten thousand a year.^ 

Whoever grows too weary and impatient of the 
condition he is in, wiU too impatiently project to 
get out of it; and that, by degrees, will shake, or 
baffle, or delude his innocence. We have no 
reason to blush for the poverty which is not brought 
upon us by our own faults. So long as it pleases 



1 Comus. 3 Cowper. ^ Byron (Maaeppa). 

4 Rambles, No. 44. (by Mrs. B. Carter). * Pope. 

« Swift ' Hume. 

N 3 
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God to give me health (which, I thank Him, I have 
in a good measure), I shall think He intends that I 
shoiild outlive these suJOTeiings; and when He sends 
me sickness, I shall, I hope, with the same submis- 
sion, believe that He intends to remove me fipom 
greater calamities.* 

Sperat infestis^ metuit secundis 
Alteram sortem bene pradparatum 
Pectus. Infomiea hyemes reducit 

Jupiter, idem 
Smnmovet. Non, si male nunc, et olim 
Sic erit. Quondam citharft tacentem 
Suscitat musam, neque semper arcwn 

Tendit Apollo. 
Bebus angustis animosus atque 
Fortis appare : sapienter idem 
Contrahes vento nimiiiin secundo 

Turgida vela. 

God willeth what He doth ; and if His will accord 
not with thine, wilt thou doubt which is wisest 
and best? 

It is right to be content with what we have^ 
not with what we are: the exact reverse is the 
case with most men.' 

I cannot persuade myself that it is any part of 
wisdom to be miserable to-day because I may be so 
some time or other. 

K thou sendest for miseries so far off, there will 



1 Lord Clarendon. — See M^Diarmid^ Lives of British Statesmen. 
3 Mackintosh (Life). 
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not be an hour pass wherein some disconsolation or 
other will not come upon thee. 

Let folk bode well, and strive to do their best, 

Nae mair's required — let Heaven make out the rest. ^ 

Eye me, blest Providence, and square my trial 
To my proportion'd strength ! ^ 

It is very unreasonable to disquiet ourselves 
about distant evils, it often happening that the 
presence of the things themselves suggests better 
expedients — wiser and quicker counsels to us, than 
all our wisdom and forethought at a distance can 
do. " The morrow," says our Lord, " shall take 
thought for the things of itself ;" that is, it shall 
bring with it a power and strength of mind an-» 
swerable to its necessities — a frame of spirit every 
way suited to our circumstances and occasions.* 

Be not over-exquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils ; 
For grant they be so — while they rest imknown. 
What need a man forestall his date of grief. 
And ran to meet what he would most avoid ; 
Or if they be but false alarms of fear, 
How bitter is such self-delusion.^ 

Never meet fear half way. 

Sempre d maggior del vero 
L 'idea della sventura, 
Al credulo pensiero 
Depinta dal timer. 

^ Allan Ramsay. ^ Comus. 

' Attcrbury (Sermons). * Comus. 
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Chi Btolta il mal figuia 
Affiretta il proprio a£Eaimo, 
Ed CLssicura un danno 
Quando e^dubbioso ancar^ 

To be resign'd when ills betide. 
Patient when favours are denied. 

And pleas'd with favours given ; 
This is the wise, the virtuous part. 
This is that incense of the heart 

Whose fragrance reacheth Heaven I 

If the evil of the day be not intolerable (though 
sufficient, God knows, at any period of life) v^e 
may, or at least we should, nay, we must (whether 
patiently or impatiently) bear it, and make the 
best of what we cannot make better^ hut may make 
worse. May you be as happy hereafter as honest 
men may expect, and need not doubt, while 
(knowing nothing more) they know that their Maker 
is merciful. ^ 

Then patient bear the sufferings you have earned. 
And by those sufferings purify the mind ; 
Let wisdom be, by past misconduct, learned ; 
Or pious die, with penitence resigned. 
And to a life more happy and refined. 
Doubt not you shall new creatures yet arise.® 

My son, despise not thou the chastening of the 
Lord : neither be weary of his corrections. 

1 Metastasio (Attilio Regolo). 

3 Pope to Swift. 

3 Thomson (Castle of Indolence). 
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For whom the Lord loveth he correcteth; even 
as a father the son in whom he delighteth.* 

Je priois en sanU^ maintenant je me r^signe : la 
preparation a la mort c'est une bonne vie ; je n'en 
connois point d'autre.^ 

Qui s'endort dans le sein d'un pdre n'est pas en 
souci de r^veil,® 

Resign thyself to the protection of thy God, and 
then wilt thou sleep soimd and wake in comfort. 

But we must not provoke that Heaven in 

our wantonness, which we invoke in our misery.* 

I believe God supports me above my own strength 
for the sake of my friends who are concerned for 
me, and in return for the resignation with which I 
endeavour to submit to His will.* 

God's will be done ! I have acted, as I thought, 
for the best, and I now go on, alone and sorrowjviy 
unth an entire trust in OotSPs providence and 
mercy.^ 

I know but one way of fortifying my soul against ^ 
these gloomy presages and terrors of miad, and 
that is, by securing to myself the friendship and; 
protection of that Being who disposes of events, 
and governs fiiturity. He sees at one view the 
whole thread of my existence: when I lay me 
down to sleep, I recommend myself to His care; 
when I awake, I give myself up to His direction* 



1 Job. 2 La NonveUe Heloise. 

» Ibid. 4 Scott (The Monastery). 

^ Lord Lyttleton^ after the death of his wife.' 
^ Bishop Heber (Journal). 
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Amidst all the evils that threaten me, I will look up 
to Him for help, and question not but that He will 
either avert them, or turn them to my advantage. 
Though I know neither the time nor the manner of 
the death I am to die, I am not at all solicitous 
about it, because I am sure that He knows them 
both, and that He will not fail to support and 
comfort me under them.* 

Our doubts are traitors. 
And make us lose the good we oft might win. 
By fearing to attempt.^ 

Make God thy friend 

** with true prayers 
That shall be up at Heaven, and enter there 
Ere sun-rise ; " ® 

and then it is no matter who is thine enemy. 

With all imaginable application of mind and 
resignation say, " Not my wiU^ btit thine^ he done; " 
.and then go and be as happy as thou pleasest. 

Misfortunes improved are converted into bless- 
ings : advantages abused become curses. 

We are in several respects unjust to Providence 
in the computation of our pleasures and our pains. 
We remember the hours wMch are spent in distress 
or sorrow; but we forget those which have passed 
away, if not in high enjoyment, yet in the midst 
of those gentle satisfactions and placid emotions 
which make life slide smoothly along. We complain 

1 Spectator, No. 7* ^ Measure for Measure, ^ IbicL 
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of the frequent disappointmaits wHch we suffer in 
our pursuits ; but we recollect not that it is in pur- 
suit, more than in attainment, that our pleasure 
now consists.* 

This we well know — that we ourselves are 
often the very worst judges of what is good or iU 
for us in this life. Often have we seen that what 
we considered at the time as a sore dbappointment, 
has proved in the issue to be a merciful providence ; 
and that, if what we once eagerly wished for had 
been obtained, so far from making us happy, it 
would have produced our ruin.^ 

We are too apt to forget how often Ood hath 
succoured ils in our needs and straits ; how con- 
tinitaUy he hath provided for us ; how patiently 
and rmrdfvJly he hath home with us. 

It is, really, infidelity which is at the root, as of 
all sin, so particularly of discontent.* 

There can be no greater aflfront offered to God 
than to give Him the lie by questioning His veracity 
or fidelity. God hath expressly promised to care 
Jbr w, and never tojbrsake us^ or leave us desti- 
hUe; which word of His, if we did not distrust^ we 
could not be discontent. ^ 

Expect not life from pain or danger free^ 
Nor deem the doom of man reverBod for thee. 

If God govern all things, he is just, because it is 
a part of infinite perfection ; and, if so, he either 



1 Blair. ^ i^em. 

^ Barrow. ^ Idem. 
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rejrards here or hereafter; hut not here alwaysy 
therefore hereafter} 

Let us remember that we are in the hands of 
Him who knows when to give, and when to take 
away; who will look upon us with mercy through 
all our variations of existence ; and who invites us 
to call on Him in the day of trouble. Call upon 
Him in this great revolution of life, and call with 
confidence. You wiU then find comfort for the 
past, and support for the future.^ 

I do not exhort you to reason yourself into tran- 
quillity. We must first pray^ and then labour; first 
implore the blessing of God, and [make use ofj those 
means which he puts into our hands. Cultivated 
ground has few weeds : a mind occupied hy lawful 
business has little room for useless regrets.^ 
. If we heartily believe the doctrine of Divine 
Providence, let us show our faith by our works: let 
us live as if we did believe it ; industriously, in- 
deed, wisely, warily, because by this means we are 
to entitle ourselves to the protection of God; but 
withal unconcernedly, cheerfully, resignedly, as 
blowing that we are sure of His protection when 
we stand in need of it.* 

Heay'n has lent 
Our sorrows for our sins, and then delights 
To pardon erring man : sweet mercy seems 
Its darling attribute, which ]mAt8 justice, 



1 Pope (Letter to Charles Blount, 1693). 

2 Johnson (Letters). ^ Ibid. ^ Atterbury. 
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As if there were degrees in infinite^ 
And infinite would rather want perfection 
Than punish to extent.^ 

That our present happiness may appear to be 
greater, and we the more thankful for it, let us 
consider how many, at this very time, lie under the 
torment of the stone, the gout, the tooth-ache, and 
other troubles. Every misery that I miss is a new 
mercy ^ and therefore let us be thankfiil : let me tell 
you there are many, with forty times our estates, 
who would give the greatest part of it to be health- 
Jul and cheerful. It has been wisely said, " there 
be as many miseries beyond riches as on this side 
them." I have a rich neighbour who is so busy 
that he has no leisure to laugh. God knows that 
the cares, that are the keys that keep those riches, 
hang often so heavily at the rich man's girdle, that 
they clog him with weary days and restless nights, 
when others sleep quietly.^ 

He, and he only, possesses the earth as he goes 
towards that kingdom of heaven, who is humble, 
and cheerful, and content with what his good Ood 
has allotted him; he has no turbulent, repining, 
vexatious thoughts that he deserves better. 

I have heard a grave divine say that God has 
two dwellings — one in heaven, and the other in a 
meek and thankful heart.^ 

Let not the blessings we receive daily from God 
make us not to value them, or not to praise Him 

1 Dryden (All for Lore). ' Isaac Walton. ^ Idem. 
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because they are so common : what would a blind 
man give to see the pleasant rivers, and meadows, 
and flowers, and foimtains, which we are aUowed 
the privilege to see t 

Many other blessings we enjoy daily, and let us 
not forget to pay their praises, because it is a sacri- 
fice so pleasing to Him that made the sun and us, 
and still protects us, and gives us flowers, and 
showers, and stomach, and meat : and so let every 
thing that hath breath praise the Lord ] ' 

To God pertain the issues of life and death. It 
is the Lord; let Him do what seemeth good in His 
own eyes; His ^^ will be done in earth, as it is in 
heaven." ^ 

^ IiOMc Waltoik 3 Jeremy Taylor. • 
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CHAP. XII. 
MAXIMS FOR CONDUCT IN LIFE. 

There is a good deal in the idea of happiness 
being the natural consequence of virtue, and that 
happiness in proportion to the active, positive virtue ; 
so that, if a man could see all together, he might 
choose to undergo the trials and evils incident to 
his lot in this world, inasmuch as, without these 
opportunities for the exercise of positive virtue, he 
cannot enjoy that portion of happiness which will 
be the reward of such conduct. And it is also pos- 
sible that the happiness assigned to negative virtue 
may be small : by negative virtue I mean, not doing 
wrong, but when under no temptations, under no 
circumstances liable to induce such conduct. 

Eesist a temptation, and fight till thou hast con- 
quered; there is no greater triumph than that 
which the soul feels when it comes off victor, and 
applauds itself for the valour and courage it hath 
expressed in its conflicts. 

He that resolvedly enters upon a virtuous course 
of life wOl, by happy experience, be encouraged to 
prosecute it; because in practising virtue, both 
moral and christian, as in learning to play upon 
the lute, or some other musical instrument, exercise 
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does daily both lessen the difficulty and increase 
the pleasure.' 

When our souls shall leave this dweUing, 
The glory of one fair and virtuous action 
Is above all the scutcheons of our tomb. 
Or silken banners over us.*^ 

I hope no considerations will induce your sons 
to marry women whom they cannot love, or comply 
with measures they cannot approve, as so many 
men every day do.* 

A main article of human happiness is the ex- 
ercise of our facilities, either of body or mind, in 
the pursuit of some engaging end/ 

Happiness depends upon the prudent constitu- 
of the habits.* 

Easy things, that may be got at will. 
Most sorts of men do set but little store; 
Why then should I account of little pain 
That endless pleasure shall unto me galn?^ 

St. Jerome said well, that he deserves not the 
name of a Christian who will live in that state in 
which he would not die/ 

Eschewing evil is but the one half of the work; 
we must also do good.^ 

Among other acts of duty let it be remembered 
that it is excellent charity to leave our will and 

• I Boyle 2 Shirley. » Lady M, W. Montague, 

4 Paley^ Mor. PhiL * Ibid. ^ Spenfler (Sonnet zxyi.)* 

^ Jeremy Taylor. ® Idem. 
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desires dear^ plain, and determinate, that contention 
and lawsuits may be prevented.^ 

It is evident that luxury, self-indulgence, and an 
indolent aversion to perform the duties of a man's 
station, do not only bring on gross bodily diseases, 
but also, previously to this, are often apt to lead 
men into such a degree of solicitude, anxiety, and 
fearfulness, in minute affairs, as to make them inflict 
upon themselves greater tonnents than the most 
cruel tyrant could invent.^ 

A daily or frequent exanaination of the parts of 
our life will interrupt the proceeding, and hinder 
ih^ journey oflittte sins into a heap.^ 

" Judge yourselves^ and ye shall not be judged of 
the Lord'^ As, therefore, every night we must make 
our bed the memorial of our grave, so let our 
evening thoughts be an image of the day of judg- 
ment. The way to prevent God's anger is to be 
angry with ourselves/ 

Charity is the great channel through which God 
passes all his mercy upon mankind; for we receive 
absolution of our sins^ in proportion to our forgiving 
one another.^ 

I have, and do, and will do that which all good 
men call repentance ; that is, I will be humbled 
before God, and mourn for my sin, and for ever 
aak forgiveness, and judge myself.^ 

In the morning, think over what thou hast to do; 
in the evening, what thou hast done^ or left undone. 



» Jer. Taylor. 


^ Hartley 


8 Jer. Taylor. 


4 Idem. 


* Idem. 


« Idem. 
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If thou wouldst be delivered from the fears of 
death, prepare for it. 

Be not too diffident of thyself: those who are 
always afraid of falling do nothing but stumble. 

When thou speakest to another, look at the eyes ; 
when another speaketh to thee, upon the mouth. 

If thou wouldst live long, live well: there are 
tico things which shorten life,^% and wickedness.^ 

If thou honestly doest what thou canst not to 
err, thou wilt not go far wrong. 

Suspect all extraordinary and groundless civili- 
ties. 

Do good to all, that thou mayest keep thy friends, 
and gain thy enemies. 

Account him thy real friend that desires thy 
good, rather than thy good-will. 

Suppose all thy auditors enemies when thou dis- 
praisest any one. 

Be thankful for the least gift, so shalt thou be 
meet to receive more hereafter.^ 

Be thou the first true qierit to befriend : 
ESs praise is lost who stays till all commend.^ 

With mean complacence ne'er betray your trust. 
Nor be so civil, as to prove unjust.* 

Suspicion is a heavy armour, and. 

With its own weight, impedes more than it protects.* 

There is no hell on earth worse than being a 
slave to suspicion.* 

i Fuller. > IbicL ^ Pope (Essay on Criticism). 

^ Ibid. ^ Byron (Werner). * Suspicious Husband. 
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The former part of life is to be considered as an 
important opportunity, which nature puts into our 
hands; and which, when lost, is not to be recovered.* 

Economy is a distributive virtue, and consists not 
in savings but in selection.^ 

True politeness consists in being easy oneself, 
and makmg every body about one as easy as one 
can.* 

Firmness, both in sufferance and exertion, is a 
character I would wish to be thought to possess ; 
and I have always despised the whining yelp of 
complaint^ and the cowardiy^ feeble resolve.^ 

Take care always to form your establishment so 
much within your income as to leave a sufficient 
fund for unexpected contingencies and a prudent 
liberality.* 

C'est un des avantages de Tesprit d'ordre et de 
moderation que celui qui le possede, pourvu qu'il 
vive longtemps, se trouve dans Tabondance sans 
qu'il s'apperjoive.* 

I wiU endeavour to be just^ and then, if I can, I 
will be generous — that's another species of my 
pride.^ 

If you would not have a person deceive you, be 
careful not to let him know you mistrust him.^ 

If thou desirest to be well spoken of speak well 
©/"others. 

i Butler (Analogy). ^ Burke. 

« Pope. See Spence's Anecdotes, 214. 

4 Bums. * Chesterfielcl. 

^ M^moires de Sulli. ^ Sir C. Grandiion. 

® Cardinal Polignac. 

o 2 
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J'allois le * reconnoitre Trm-mSme^ parcequ'on ne 

peut jamais fetre sur, tout-k-fait, d'un rapport : 

c'est ce que j'ai fait toute ma vie.^ 

A man often regrets that he did speak on par- 
ticular occasions: very seldom that he did not 
speaL 

We, ignorant of ourselves. 

Beg often our own harms, which the wise Powers 

Deny us for our good : so find we profit 

By losing of our prayers.^ 

Men run after fortune ; but they should rather 
run after health, or the means of preserving it. 
Without health all becomes indifferent."^ 

My Lord, I have made a maxim which should 
be written in diamonds ; that a wise man should 
have money in his liead^ but not in his heart.^ 

Turn from the glittering bribe the scomfiil eye. 
Nor sell for gold what gold can never buy ; 
The peaceful slumber, self-approving day. 
Unsullied fame, and conscience ever gay.^ 

To do so was the work of a moment with the gene- 
rous ^rl, who never suffered^ar to interfere with 
love or duty.'' 

The world approve ! — What is the world to me? 
The conscious mind is its own awful world.® 

Ne'er with your children act a tyrant's part, 
'Tis yours to guide, not violate the heart^ 

1 Un marais. ^ Prince Eugene (Mem. by Prince de Ligne). 

9 Ant. and Cleopatra. ^ Journal Anecdotique. 

* Swift to Lord Bolingbroke. • Young. 

7 Betrothed (Scott). ® Tancred and Sigismunda. 

» Ibid. 
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Virtue and parts, though they be allowed their 
due consideration, yet are not enough to procure 
a man a good reception and make him welcome 
wherever he comes. Nobody contents himself with 
rough diamonds, and wears them i^o, who would 
appear to advantage. When they are polished and 
set, then they give a lustre.^ 

It is the business of religion and philosophy, not 
so much to extinguish our passions, as to regulate 
and direct them to valuable, well-chosen objects.* 

Never suffer one word to pass your lips which 
can be interpreted agamst religion or morals : even 
those who seemingly applaud wiU, in fact^ despise 
you.* 

If, in place of checking, we nourish those evil 
dispositions which we possess, all the consequences 
wiU be placed to our account, and every excuse 
from natural constitution be rejected at the tribunal 
of Heaven.* 

I am conscious of so many defects myself, as dis- 
poses me to be not a little charitable and for- 
giving.* 

The two greatest mistakes are, to measure truth 
by every man's single reason ^ and, not only to wish 
everybody like oneself, but to believe them so too, 
and that they are only disguised in what they differ 
from us.* . 



1 Locke. ^ Spectator. 

3 Ganganelli (Letters).. -* Blair. 

^ Thomson. See a letter in Johnson's Life of him, 

« Sir W. Temple. 

O 3 
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Measuring all reason by our own {the com- 
monest and greatest weakness) is an encroachment 
upon the common rights of mankind. 

There is reason to believe that, if men were better 
instructed themselves, they would be less imposing 
upon others.* 

Courage, disinterestedness, love of truth, gentle- 
ness of behaviour, humanity ; — in one word — 
virtue — in its true signification.* 

How carefully to be avoided is the embracing 
errors for truths, prejudices for principles; and 
when that is once done, no matter how vainly and 
weakly, the adhering perhaps to false and dangerous 
notions, only because one has declared for them, 
and submitting, for life, the understanding and con- 
science to a yoke of base and servile prejudices, 
vainly taken up, and obstinately retained.* 

Even yet, God knows, I would fight in honour- 
able contest, with word or blow, for my political 
opinions ; but I cannot permit that strife to mix its 
waters with my daily meal, those waters of bitter- 
ness which poison all mutual love and confidence 
betwixt the well-disposed on either side, and pre- 
vent them, if need were, from making mutual 
concessions, and balancing the constitution against 
the uUras of both parties.'* 

He (Gilbert Walmsley) was a Whig, with all the 
virulence of his party; yet difiference of opinion 



I Locke. 3 Lord Chatham (Letters to Thomas Pitt). 

3 Ibid. ^ Scott (Life by Lockhart). 
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did not keep us apart: I honoured him, and he 
endured me.^ 

Those that study no one's happiness but their 
own, do not deserve that any one should study 
theirs.* 

Always be gentle towards persons^ however great 
your zeal may be in the cause you defend,* 

True politeness is a perpetual attention (by 
habit it grows easy and natural to us) to the little 
wants of those we are with, by which we either 
prevent or remove them/ 

Do you rise early? If not, let me conjure you 
to acquire the habit.* This will very much con- 
tribute towards rendering your life long, useful, 
and happy. 

To rise early is to double life. 

O Almighty God I By thy power 

of causing all to exist. 
Send, I beseech thee, six 

things to my aid I 
Knowledge, its practical application, 

and the means of liberality ; 
Religious faith, peace of mind, 

and vigour of body.® 

Many endure, from the anxious fears of con- 
tingent mischie&, that never wiU befall them, more 



1 Johnaon (Bosw.). 2 Hogg (Three Perils of Woman). 

d Stmingfleet ^ Lord Chatham (Letten). » Ibid. 

« Persian Verses. (See Elliott's Letters from the North of 
Europe.) 
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torment than the apprehended mischiefs them- 
selves, though really suffered, would inflict.^ 

It is not, perhaps, much thought of, but it is 
certainly a very important lesson to learn how to 
enjoy ordinary life, and to be able to relish your 
being, without the transport of some passion, or 
gratification of some appetite.^ 

Men generally can judge well of the mode of at- 
taining the end, but iU of the vaiue oft/ie end itself^ 

To ennoble and purify, without raising us above 
the sphere of our usefiilness; to qualify us for 
what we ought to seek, without unfitting us for 
that to which we must submit ; are great and diffi- 
cult problems, which can be but imperfectly solved/ 

Now that you are settled at DubUn and hard at 
it with the law, I ought not, according to common 
notions, to answer your questions about iEschylus, 
&c. ; but I am of opinion that the study of good 
authors, and especially poets, ought never to be 
intermitted by any man who is to speak or write 
for the public, or, indeed, who has any occasion to 
tax his imagination, whether it be for argument, 
for illustration, for ornament, for sentiment, or any 
other purpose.* 

If you come into parliament, let me earnestly 

1 Boyle. 2 Spectator, No, 222. » Bacon. 

4 Mackintosh (Life). 

* C. J. Fox (Life by Trotter). See, on the subject of the union of 
a fondness for scientific and classical pursuits with the deepest 
attention to professional studies, " Reminiscences of C. Butler," 
where appear the names of D'Aguesseau, Bacon, Hale, Hardwiclce, 
Mansfield, Thurlow, Sir W. Grant, Sir W. Scott, and Sir 8. 
RomiUy, to which many others may be added. 
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entreat you not to expend yourself in speechifying 
on questions of grand political — or rather, I mean, 
party contention; but, while you take part in the 
public and general discussions that are of real 
moment, choose out for yourself some specific ob- 
ject, some line of usefiilness.* 

However praiseworthy the spirit of adventure 
may be, whoever keeps his post and does his duty 
at hame^ will be found to render his country best 
service at last.^ 

Let not romantic views your bosom sway ; 
Yield to your duties^ and their call obey.^ 

Those, therefore, who determine not to con- 
jecture and guess J but to find out and know; not 
to invent Jables and romances of worlds, but to 
look into and dissect the nature of this real worlds 
must consult only things themselves. Nor can 
any force of genius, thought, or argument be 
subrtituted for this labour, search, and inspection; 
not even though all the wits of men were united. 
This, therefore, must either be had, or the business 
be deferred for ever.'* 

Believe me, if I knew every thing, if I could 
read every thing myself, and answer every one my- 
self, all my subjects would be happy.* 

I would cut ojff my own head, if it had nothing 



1 Wilberforce (Life). « Foote (The Nabob). 

^ Crabbe. ^ Bacon (Preliminaries). Life by Shaw. 

* Frederick the Great. (Life by Lord Dover.) 
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better than wit in it ; and tear out my own heart, 
if it had no better dispositions than to love only 
myself, and laugh at aU my neighbours.^ 

I am confident, they who shall, in spite of all 
evil examples, continue honest, and steady to their 
good principles, what distress soever they may for 
a time suffer, will, in the end, find happiness, even 
in this world.^ 

Nothing so much lightens the burden of receiving 
benefits as conferring them.* 

Le motif seul fait la m^rite des actions ; et le 
d^sint^ressement y pr^te la perfection.'* 

Certain weak people are apt to tell what secrets 
they know from their vanity of having been trusted.* 

Les hommes sacrifient tout ce qu'ils ont k une 
esp^rance, et tout ce qu'ils auroient, et ce qu'ils 
viennent d'acqu^iir, a une autre esp^rance.* 

Toujours occup^s de ce qu'ils veulent etre, et 
jamais de ce qu'Us sont, la seule chose qui leur 
Schappe c'est de vivre contens avec leur sort J • 

Very few men can be said truly to live now, but 
are preparing to live at another time.® 

One who has the virtue of making the best of a 
small fortune may enjoy more real and solid con- 
tentment in it, than one that is an unskilful and 
disorderly possessor of great external riches.^ 

A cheerful mind is not only disposed to be affable 

1 Pope (Letters). 

2 Hyde to Secretary Nicholas. See M'Diarmid (Lives). 

^ Mackintosh (Life). ^ La Bniyere. 

6 Chesterfield. ^ Fontenelle. 7 D'Aguesaeau. 

8 Swift. » Boyle. 
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and obliging, but raises the same good humour in 
those who come within its influence. A man finds 
himself pleased, he does not know why, with the. 
cheerfulness of his companion ; — it is like a sudden 
sunshine that awakens a secret delight in the mind 
without our attending to it. 

Cheerfulness is the best hymn to the Divinity. 

Ganganelli used to say, " Every man has some 
wealth which is his natural inheritance ; and mine 
is cheerfiilness, which is the only patrimony my 
father left me, but which I value more than all the 
treasures of this world." ^ 

Hume said, that he considered a disposition to see 
things on the favourable side (with which he was 
bom) as of more value than having been bom to 
an estate of thousands a year. 

To slacken your hold on life in any agreeable 
point of connection, is the sooner to reduce yourself 
to the indifference and passive vegetation of old 
agef^ 

L'un et Tautre exc^ choque, et tout homme bien sage 
Doit faire ses habits, ainsi que son langage ; 
N'y rien trop affecter, et, sans empressement, 
Suivre ce que Tusage y fait de changement.^ 

S'U se comporte honn^tement envers chacun ; p'il 
ne donne a certaines femmes ni exclusion, ni pr6- 
f(Srence ; s'il garde le secret de chaque soci^t^ ou il 
est re9u; s'U 6vite les confidences; s'U se refuse aux 

1 Letters, xii. 2 gcott 

s Moli^re (L'Ecole des Maris). 
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tracasseriesj all garde partout une certaine dignity, 
il pourra voir paisiblement le monde, conserver sea 
moeurs, sa probity, sa franchise meme, pourvu qu^il 
vienne d'un esprit de parti.' 

Occasions, chances. 
And all the steeled mbs of. this hard world. 
Axe Fortune's tools, whereby she fashions us ; 
And, from the bulk of our great natures, strikes 
Such fiery sparks and flashes of high worth 
As sober day owes not.^ 

Yet I've one plank, and that shall never leave me ; 
It bears me on the mighty billow's top. 
And my soul rides it bravely — Honour I^ 

Honour^ my lord, is much too proud to catch 
At every slender twig of nice distinctions ; 
These for the imfeeling vulgar may do weU; 
But those, whose souls are, by the nicer rules 
Of virtuous delicacy, nobly sway'd. 
Stand at another bar than that of laws.^ 

Personal courage is, undoubtedly, a necessary 
part of the character of a man of honour, and this 
essential he should establish at his first emerging 
into man : not by a querulous propensity to con- 
tradiction ; not by a promptitude to take oflfence ; 
but by that cool, steady demeanour, which may 
convince his associates of his resolution to maintain 
his own rights, and to support his friend in a just 
cause, even at the expense of a little prudence. 

I La Nouvelle Heloise. ^ Chenevix (Mantuan Revels), 

s Idem. (Henry VII.) ^ Tancred and Sigismunda. 
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This part of his character once established, he will 
run very little risk of future insult.^ 

Courage doth prompt boldly to undertake and 
resolutely to dispatch great enterprises and employ- 
ments of difficulty; it is not seen in a flaunting 
garb or strutting deportment; not in hectorly, 
ruffian-like swaggering or huffing; n^t in high 
looks or big words ; but in stout and gallant deeds^ 
employing vigour of mind and heart to achieve 
them.^ 

The best proof of a man's real courage is to dare^ 
in every situation, to be just to his own principles, 
to his connections, and to the world : a man so 
fortified may say with Horace, 

Si fractos illabatur orbis 
Jmpavidum ferient ruine.^ 

Cowards die many times before their deaths^ 

The valiant never taste of death but once : 

Of all the wonders that I yet have heard^ 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear; 

Seeing that deaths a necessary end, 

WiQ come when it wiU come.* 

Guard equally against the extremes of arrogance 
and fawning; let it appear that you set a value 
upon ymi/rself but without despising others: if you 
fall into either of the extremes, you either pro- 
voke men's pride by your insolence, or teach them 
to despise you by your timorous submission, and 



1 Berkenhout's Letters. * Barrow (SermonB). 

3 Berkenhout (Letters). ^ Julius Ciesar. 
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by the mean opinion which you seem to have of 
yourself J 

However, weigh not thyself in the scales of thy 
own opinion, but let the judgment of the judicious 
be the standard of thy merit.^ 

Make not a jest of another man's infirmity: — 
remember thy own. 

Be thou just to thy servants, but not familiar 
with them. 

Be never so angry as to give thyself a box on 
the ear. 

Speak the truth always^ though it may not be 
necessary always to speak the whole truth. 

If thou wouldst make a good wiU^ make it in 
time of health. 

Take especial care that a real or supposed offence 
to yourself from qhj one does not make you unjust 
to the general character of such person. 

In reproving, mind the person and the time. 

The greatest effort of friendship is, not to bear 
the faults of our friends, but to pardon the supe- 
riority of their talents. 

Very few have sense enough to despise the praise 
of a fool. 

Fortune and the sun make insects shine. 

Gross jealousy is distrust of the person beloved; 
delicate jealousy is distrust of oneself. 

A joyless and dreary season will old age prove, 
if we arrive at it with an unimproved or corrupted 

> Hume (Essays). 

2 Sir Thomas Brown (Christian Morals). 
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mind. For this period, as for every other thing, 
certain preparation is necessary; and that pre- 
paration consists in the acquisition of knowledge, 
friends, and virtue. Then is the time when a 
man would especially wish to find himself sur- 
rounded by those who love and respect him — who 
will bear with his infirmities, relieve him of his 
labours, and cheer him with their society. Let 
him, therefore, now in the summer of his days, 
while yet active and flourishing, by acts of season- 
able kindness and benevolence, insure that love, 
and, by upright and honourable conduct, lay foun- 
dation for that respect, which in old age he would 
wish to enjoy. In the last place, let him consider 
a good conscience, peace with God, and the hope of 
heaven, as the most efiectual consolations he can 
possess when the evil days shall come. ' 

L'un des avantages de bonnes actions est d'^lever 
r&me, et de la disposer k en faire meilleures.^ 

There is no permanent fame but that which is 
obtained by adding to the comforts and pleasures 
of mankind. 

Life can never be entirely blest : — 

Heaven punishes the bad, and proves the best.^ 

It is an endless and frivolous pursuit to act by 
any other rule than the care of satisfying our own 
minds in what we do.* 

If a reasonable man satisfy himself, it will satisfy 
all others that are worth the care of it.* 

' Blair (Sennons). ^ Rousseau. ^ Dryden (Aba. and Achit). 
< Spectator, No. 4. * Sir W, Temple. 
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Truth will be uppermost some time or other, like 
cork, though kept down in the water.* 

The wisest men are easiest to hear advice, least 
apt to give it.^ 

When, after much working, one's head is very 
well settled, the best is not to set it a working 
again. 

I would never despise anybody for what they 
have not; I am only provoked when they don't 
make a right use of what they have. 

Still would I think of others, use my pen. 
As fits a man and letter'd citizen ; 
And so discharge my duty to the state.^ 

I'd have my morning to myself then ; calm. 
Clear, useful, busy.* 

And take my draft of generous exercise. 
The youth of age, and medicine of the wise.* 

Clear blood, quick foot, free spirit, and thought refined.^ 

Half a word fixed [or a line drawn] at or near 
a spot, is worth a cartload of recollections.^ 

The mind has more room in it than most people 
think, if you would but fiimish the apartments.® 

lAre est une habitude — ceux qui Tout perdue 
dans les affaires, ont bien de la peine k la re- 
prendre.* 

Ah! qu'U est beau le talent, quand on ne I'a 



1 Sir W. Temple. 2 idem. 

* Byron (The Choice. See The Liberal). ^ Id. ibid. 

* Id. iWd. « Id. ibid. ' Gray (Letters). » Id. ibid. 
^ Pensees de Mad. Neckar. 
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jamais profane, quand il n'a servi qu'k r^v^ler aux 
hommes, sous les formes attrayantes des beaux arts, 
les sentimens g^n^reux et les esp^rances religieuses 
obscurcies au fond de leur coeur.* 

Northcote talked of the value of time. He said 
that time was an estate to every man, and intended 
to be so by Providence; and if we made a right 
use of it, we should be certain to have the full 
benefit of the profits.^ 

Till I knew Mirabeau, I was not aware what, in a 
single day, might be done.* 

One of Walter Scott's grand maxims was — never 
to he doing nothings — and thus he had leisure for 
every thing; except, indeed, for the newspapers, 
which consume so many precious hours now-a-days 
with most men, and of which he certainly read less 
than any other man I ever knew, who was in the 
habit of reading at all/ 

Be calm in arguingy for fierceness makes 
Error a crime, and truth discourtesy. 
Why should I blame a man's mistakes 
More than his sickness, or his poverty?* 

Disappointments and crosses that come not of 
thy own vices, follies, or negligences, are correc- 
tions of Heaven; and it is thy own fault if they 
prove not to thy advantage. 

She had discovered early what few people, in her 



1 M. de Stael (L*Allemagne). 3 Knighton Mem. ii. 104. 

^ Dumont (not literal). ^ See Life by Lockhart^ vi. 88. 

^ George Herbert. 
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situation, discover till late in life — that selfish gra- 
tifications may render us incapable of other happi- 
ness, but can never of themselves make us happy. 
Despising flattery, she had detennined to make 
herself friends^ and to make them in the only pos- 
sible way — hy deserving them} 

Our great Creator made us for each other. He 
gave us tears; He gave us compassion — not only 
for our own sorrows, but for those of our kind; 
He gave us love and tender feelings — not to expend 
on one worthless idol, but largely and liberally to 
diflFuse them in general beneficence around us. 
And he who checks the order of nature and religion, 
and fails to create an interest in the hearts of his 
fellow-creatures, will assuredly live to know the 
curse of being an isolated, despised, and solitary 
creature.^ 

Be assured that, however rich, great, or power- 
ful a man may be, it is the very height of folly to 
make personal enemies from any, but especially 
from personal motives.* 

The best course when we are low-spirited, and 
distressed with anxieties, is to set ourselves to 
action in doing good to others ; not to he satisfied 
with not being unkind^ but to try to be positively kind 
to every one.* 

I so much respect Mr. W., a marine-lieutenant, 
giving up his half-pay for his father's support, and 



1 MiB8 Edgeworth (Absentee). 2 Osmond. 

» Lord Lyttleton (Lcttcn). * Wilberforee (Life). 
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maintaming himself as a derk in a warehouse, and 
yet busying himself for these poor people.' 

Consider not what might have been done, but 
what is now to be done. 

Do thou but do thi/ bestj and then thou mayst 
defy the devil to do his worst. 

Buy what thou hast no need of, and ere long 
thou wilt sell what thou canst not be weU without. 

Thou must pardon a thousand small faults and 
failings in thy friends, if thou wouldst live well with 
them. 

A friend should bear a friend's infirmities.^ 

Use thyself to rise and go to bed early ; this will 
contribute very much towards rendering thy life 
long, tLseful, and happy. 

It is an uncontrolled truth, that no man ever 
made an HI figure who understood his own talents, 
nor a good one who mistook them.* 

The reputation (if there be any) of having been 
acquainted with princes and other great persons 
arises from its being generally known to others, 
but never once paentioned by ourselves, if it can 
possibly be avoided.* 

That scorn of fools, by fools mistook for pride.* 

No one can pay a more servile tribute to the 
great, than by suffering his liberty in their presence 
to aggrandise him in his own esteem.^ 



1 Wilberforoe (Life). 2 j^iiug CflBsar. « Swift. 

* Idem. * Idem. ^ Idem. 
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If a man makes me keep my distance, the com- 
fort is, he keeps his at the same time.' 

Take good heed. 
Nor there be modest, where thou ehouldst be proud.^ 

I was not much afraid ; for, once or twice, 
I was about to speak, and tell him plainly. 
The self-same sun, that slunes upon his court. 
Hides not his visage from our cottage, but 
Looks on all alike. 

Kesolution, on reflection, is real courage.* 
Be not so frugal of thy time as to lavish away 
thy health. 

Sweet recreation barr'd, what doth ensue 
But moody and dull melancholy. 
Kinsman to grim and comfortless despair?^ 

For never any thing can be amiss 
When simpleness and duty tender it.^ 

How do men forget that sport should be sport, 
not work; to divert and relax us, not to employ 
and busy us ; to take off our minds a little, not 
wholly to take them up; not to exhaust nor tire 
our spirits, but to refresh and cheer them, that they 
may become more fresh and vigorous.^ 

Give thy thoughts no tongue. 
Nor any unproportion'd thought his act. 

* Swift. 2 Young. 

^ Horace Walpole. * Comedy of Errors. 

* Midsummer Night's Dream. « Barrow (Sermons). 
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Be thou familiar^ but by no means vulgar. 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried. 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel : 
But do not dull thy pahn with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch'd, unfledg'd comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel : but, being in. 
Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee. 
Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice : 
Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
Costly thy habit, as thy purse can buy. 
But not expressed in fancy ; rich, not gaudy ; 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be. 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend ; 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
This above all, — To thine own self he true. 
And it must follow, as the night the day. 
Thou canst not then be false to any man^ 

Make not a malignant construction of words and 
actions of others, nor turn them to the prejudice of 
any one. They might proceed from thoughtless- 
ness, and should be no more remembered. Every 
man has his failings, v\rhich w^e are to suffer and 
excuse, if w^e w^ould live peaceably in the world. 

When ttou art delivered from affictions, in a 
special manner recoUect and call to mind those 
errors, failings, and sins that did most disquiet thee 
in thy time of adversity, and be most severe against 
them. 

Kepentance, which ought to be the change of the 
whole man, and, in some sense, the work of the 

1 Hamlet 

r 3 
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whole life, is very improperly begun when men are 
about finishing that course which it should have 
guided them in.* 

We can scarcely be too carefiil and diligent in 
fitting ourselves for the acting of a part well, that 
we can never act but once : if we die ill once, we 
shall never be allowed to die again, to see if we 
could die better the second time than we did the 
first. 

Death will sooner or later infiallibly come, and 
never finally deceive our expectations; and, there- 
fore, the forethoughts of it are an emplojrment 
which may prove, we know not how soon, of use 
and of excellent advantage, the frequent meditation 
of the end of our lives conducing so much to make 
us lead them well.^ 

Consider that of all time the present is ever the 
best for the purpose of amending our life. It is the 
only sure time, that which we have in our hands, 
and may call our own; whereas the time past is 
irrevocably gone from us, and the future never may 
come to us.^ 

There are sins of omission as well as of commis' 
siorij and we are bound to attack and eradicate, if 
we can, systems and practices which strike at the 
root of the happiness of our fellow-creatures. 

It can scarce be doubted but that every act of 
virtue is our greatest wisdom, even in respect of 
this world; every act of vice our greatest folly.* 

1 Boyle. 2 Idem. 

* Barrow (SermonB). * Hartley (Obs.). 
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Trust in the Lord with all thine heart, and lean 
not unto thy own understanding. 

In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall 
direct thy paths. 

Be not wise in thine own eyes : fear the Lord, 
and depart firom evil. 

Do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with 
thy God. 

Love the God that made thee with all thy 
strength. 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: 
Fear God and keep his commandments : for this is 
the whole duty of man.^ 

Stop thy ears with wise men's wax, and be deaf 
unto the suggestions of tale-bearers, calumniators, 
pickthank or malevolent delators, who, while quiet 
men sleep, sowing the tares of discord and division, 
distract the tranquillity of charity and all friendly 
society.^ 

Thy duty to God is fear and love ; to thy neigh- 
bour, justice and charity ; to thyself, self-prudence, 
proper self-esteem, and morality. 

Be rather careful of what thou dost than of 
what thou hast; for what thou hast is none of 
thine, and will leave thee at thy death — but what 
thou dost is thine, and will follow thee to thy 
grave, and wiU plead for thee, or against thee, at 
the day of judgment. 

At that day it wiU be what we have done for 

^ Ecclesiastes. ^ Sir Thomas Browne (Christiaii Moralfl). 
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others^ rather than far owrselvesy that will most 
avail us. 

Offer the sacrifice of righteousness, and put your 
trust in the Lord. 

Behold a pen always writing over your head, 
and making up that great record of your thoughts, 
words, and actions, from which, at last, you are to be 
judged.* 

Ever present is the Almighty. 

1 Blair. 
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CHAP. XIIL 

HEALTH. 

DiscEBN of the coming on of years, and think not 
to do the same things still; for age vdU not be 
defied.^ 

Strength of nature in youth passeth over many 
excesses, which are owing a man till his age.^ 

Examine thy customs of diet, sleep, exercise, ap- 
parel, and the like ; and try, in any thing thou shalt 
judge hurtful, to discontinue it by little and little.* 

Health and liberty are, without dispute, the 
greatest natural blessings mankind is capable of 
enjoying ; but seldom sufficiently valued whilst en- 
joyed, like the daily advantages of the stm and 
air.* 

It is a great, yet rare, advantage to learn rightly 
how to prize healthy tmthmU the expense of being 
sick.^ 

It is unaccountable how careless men are about 
exposing themselves to loss of health, even when 
they dread loss of life. 

Some people are fond of quacking — a most, 
dangerous disposition with regard to health. Let 
light things pass away of themselves; in a case 

1 Bacon (Essay). ' Id. ibid. » Id. ibid. 

* Lord Molynorth. ^ Id. ibid. 
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that really requires assistance, do nothing without 
advice.^ 

Follow your rules of rising eariy, eating little, 
drinking less, and riding daily.^ 

Use thyself to rise and to go to bed eariy: this 
will contribute very much towards rendering thy 
life Umg^ iLsefuly and happy. 

All the long-lived have been in the habit of rising 
early. 

To rise early is to double life. 

Good hoiirs of fair cheeks are the fairest tinters. 
And lower the price of rouge, at least, some winters,^ 

II n'^toit pas comme la bonne compagnie, qui 
languit dans son lit oiseux jusqu'li ce que le soleil 
ait fait la moiti^ de son tour: qui ne pent ni 
dormir ni se lever; qui perd tant d'heures pr6- 
cieuses dans cet ^tat mitoyen entre la vie et la 
mort, et qui se plaint encore que la vie est trop 
courte.* 

Though I look old, yet am I strong and lusty. 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood; 
Nor did I with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility ; 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter. 
Frosty, but kindly.* 

Nothing is so bad for digestion as large quan- 

* Sheridan. (Life by Moore.) 

2 Pulteney to Swift (Swift's Works). « Bynm. 

4 Voltaire (I'lng^nu). « As You Like It. 
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titles of fluids : nothing is so little thought of by 
us, in this respect, as our stomach; whereas it 
influences all our actions, and, when disturbed, 
destroys their vigour. Never was there a truer 
saying than that the stomach is the body's con- 
science! Many a battle has been lost or won 
through the influence of an indigestion. Buona- 
parte's disease of stomach had, no doubt, been 
coeval with his Kussian campaign.* 

What was thy reason 
Thou makest madness^ for thou dost maintain 
A fever in thy blood while health remains. 
That undoes health ; but, when the fever comes, 
That ends ihe cheat — thou'lt tremble to behold 
Thou wert so long a dreamer.^ 

If wine be taken immoderately, the powers of 
the nervous system are weakened, the mind is de- 
ranged, and, in the end, both motion and sensation 
are lost, and delirium tremens, dropsy, or con- 
sumption closes the scene. 

Wine is a dangerous thing to handle alone or at 
late hours : cut off from human society, the juice 
of the grape becomes a perilous companion of 
solitude, and therefore I shun it.® 

The violence of the craving in the advanced 
stages of the habit, and the fatal termination to 
which the gratification of it leads, will, the moment 
he perceives in himself the first symptoms of a 

I Knighton. ^ Chenevix (Mantuan Revels). 

3 Scott (The Monastery). 
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growing inclination to intemperance, collect his 
resolution to this point, or (what, perhaps, he will 
find his best security) arm himself with some 
peremptory rule as to the times and quantities of 
Ids indulgences. 

Indefinite resolutions of abstemiousness are apt 
to yield to extraordinary occasions, and extraor- 
dinary occasions to occur perpetually.* 

Refrain to-night ; 
And that shall lend a kind of easiness 
To the next abstinence : the next more easy : 
For use abnost can change the stamp of nature, 
And either curb the devil, or throw him out 
With wondrous potency.^ 

Whoever stands to parley with temptation. 
Parleys to be o'ercome.® 

Les d^sirs toujours r6prim& s'accoutimient a ne 
plus renaitre, et les tentations ne se multiplient que 
par rhabitude d'y succomber.* 

Cette habitude de vaincre qui en facilite le pou- 
voir.* 

He is a miserable man indeed, that does those 
things, for the doing of which he continually stands 
condemned by his own mind.* 

Can you perceive the manifest destruction. 

The gaping gulf that opens just before you. 

And yet rush on, though conscious of your danger?^ 



1 Paley (Mor. Phil.). ^ Hamlet, Act ill sc. 4. 

3 Fatal Curioeity. ^ Nouyelle H^loise. ^ Ibid. 

« Tillotson. 7 Rowe (Fair Penitent). 
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That wine is pk>werfiil as a medicinal agent is 
certain ; that its habitual use, within fixed limitSy 
is beneficial to some constitutions, is equally so. 
But we have not less assurance that, in numerous 
other cases, it is habitually injuHoiLS^ in relation 
both to the digestive organs and to the functions of 
the brain.' 

The practice of snuflF-taking is, perhaps, the most 
baneful that popular custom and familiarity have 
sanctioned as innoxious and gratifying. From the 
gullet it finds its way into the stomach, and oc- 
casionally a portion will be apt to escape under 
the epiglottis into the lungs, and in either case 
immediate and distant mischief of a very afflicting 
nature is likely to ensue : — loss of appetite, dis- 
tressing sickness, gastric oppression, prsBcordial 
anxiety, acetous fermentation, flatulent distension, 
and deadly languor. 

There can be no more valid reasons for persisting 
in the undeniably hurtfiil custom of takmg snuff, 
than there could be for that of any other poison ; 
and whoever will inconsiderately incur the immi- 
nent risk of occasioning irremediable and destruc- 
tive mischief by so baneful a practice, will find no 
admissible excuse in the transient gratification 
afibrded. 

Sydenham said of horse-exercise, that if any 
man were possessed of a remedy which would do 

^ Holland (Medical Notes and Reflections). 
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equal service to the human constitution with riding 
gently on horseback twice a day, he would be in 
possession of the philosopher's stone. 

Kiding was, probably, his favourite exercise, as 
it is not only conducive to health and long life, 
but to study and speculation. It not only braces 
the nerves of the body, but enlivens the faculties 
of the soul; the one being so actuated by the other, 
and their sensations so woven together and inter- 
mixed, that, where the proper temperament of the 
body is not preserved, the faculties of the soul can- 
not exert themselves with vigour. The motion of 
riding keeps up the human economy in the manner 
described by Juvenal — ^^ Mens sana in corpore 
sano*'^ and at the same time that it helps digestion, 
it drives away all those noxious vapours so fatal to 
the English nation in particular, and so destructive 
to reason and judgment in general. It is performed 
at less expense of spirits than walking, or any other 
exercise, and seems to have been instituted by Pro- 
vidence at once for the pleasure and preservation 
of mankind. 

We recommend the practice of bathing the feet 
at least once a week, the bath being prepared with 
decoction of sage, camomile, fennel, green leaves of 
angelica, sweet maijoram, and bay salt.^ 

I fear the omission of the Bath (or Buxton, as the 
case may be) waters this season may be attended 
with ill consequences : for God's sake (dear madam) 

1 Bacon. (See Life by Shaw, iii. 188.) 
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leave all things when it is necessary to think of the 
preservation of your health.* 

To indulge aU pleasing amusements, and avoid 
all images that give disgust, is, in my opinion, the 
best mode to attain, or confirm health.^ 

I am convinced nothing is so conducive to health 
as travellings and absolutely necessary to some con- 
stitutions.^ 

Against melancholy Johnson recommended con- 
stant occupation of mind, a great deal of exercise, 
moderation in eating and drinking, and, especially, 
to shun drinking at night.^ 

The power of opium in checking various morbid 
affections in their earliest stage, even such as have 
no direct relation to the nervous system, is too 
much neglected in modem practice. In common 
catarrh, for instance, twenty or thirty drops of 
laudanum, or an equivalent dose of some other 
opiate, given with a warm diluent at bed-time, and 
followed, in the morning, by whatever laxative may 
be required, will often arrest altogether a complaint 
which the later use of purgatives, antimonial and 
saline medicines, would only tardily remove.* 

The stomach should never be filled to a sense of 
uneasy repletion : the rate of eating should always 
be slow enough to allow thorough mastication, and 
to obviate that uneasiness which follows food hastily 

1 Lady M. W. Montague (Letters). ^ Idem. 

* Idem. * Boswell. 

^ Holland (Medical Notes and Reflections}. 
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swallowed : there should be no urgent exercise, 
either of body or mind, after a ftdl meal.' 

By health I understand as well freedom from 
bodily distempers as that tranquillity, firmness, and 
alacrity of mind, which we call good spirits, and 
which may properly enough be included in our 
notion of health, as depending commonly upon the 
same causes, and yielding to the same management, 
as our bodily constitution.* 

Health, in this sense, is the one thing needftd; 
therefore no pains, expense, self-denial, or re- 
straint, to which we subject ourselves for the sake 
of health, is too much. Whether it require us to 
relinquish lucrative situations, to abstain from 
favourite indulgences, to control intemperate pas- 
sions, or undergo tedious regimens; whatever diffi- 
culties it lays us under, a man who pursues his 
happiness^ rationally and resolutely^ will be prepared 
to submit.^ 

1 Holland (Medical Notes and Reflections). 

2 paley (Mor. PhiL). » Id. ibid. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

CHABACTEBS. 

The fwan, whom I call deserving the name^ is one 
whose thoughts and exertions are for others rather 
than himself, — whose high purpose is adopted on 
just principles, and never abandoned while heaven 
or earth afford means of accomplishing it. He is 
one who will neither seek an indirect advantage by 
a specious road, nor take an evil path to secure a 
real good purpose. Such a man were one for whom 
a woman^s heart should beat constant while he 
breathes, and break when he dies,* 

In my apprehension, the man that has a great 
mind is he that uses his utmost moral diligence to 
find out what are the best things he can do, and 
then, mthout being deterred by dangers or dis- 
couraged by difficulties, does resolutely and steadily 
pursue them, so far as his abilities will serve; and 
this out of an internal principle of love to God and 
man, and with a sincere aim to glorify the one and 
benefit the other.' 

Your father so read that the learning, he took in 
by study, by judgment he digested, and converted 
into wisdom to benefit his country ; to which also 

» Scott (Pevcril of the Peak). ^ Boyle. 
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he applied himself with zeal, but such as took 
no fire, either from faction or ambition. No man 
better discerned of men, and therefore was he con- 
stant in his fidendships, because he regarded not 
the fortune y nor adherence^ but the men; with 
whom also he conversed with an openness of heart 
that had no other guard than his own integrity, 
and that nil conscire. To his equals he carried 
himself equally, and to his inferiors familiariy ; but 
maintaining his respect fuUy, and only, with the 
native splendour of his worth. In sum, he was one 
in whom might plainly be perceived that honour 
and honesty are hut the same thing in the different, 
degrees of persons.^ 

He that hath light within his own clear breast^ 
May sit i' the centre and enjoy bright day ; 
But he that hides a dark soul^ and foul thoughts^ 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun : 
Himself is his own dungeon I ^ 

C'^toit, par excellence, ce qu'on appelle un galant 
homme, — ^noble, sensible, g^n^reux, plein de loyaut^, 
de politesse, et de bont^ ; et il r^unissait ce que 
les deux caract^res de TAnglois et du Fran9ois ont 
de meilleur et de plus aimable.* 

Une grande g^n^rosit^, de la grftce, et de la 
justesse dans les recompenses, beaucoup de tact, 



1 Hobbes (Dedication of his Translation of Thucydides to the 
Earl of Devonshire, 1629). 

2 ComuB. 

3 Character of Albemarle. (Marmontel, (Euvres posthunies.) 
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le talent de deviner ce qu'il ne salt pas, et une 
grande connoissance des hommes.^ 

Hifl words are bonds^ his oaths are oracles ; 
His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate ; 
His tears pure messengers sent from his heart ; 
His heart as far from fraud as heaven from earth, 

what a noble mind is here o'erthrown I 

The courtier's, soldier's, scholar's eye, tongue, sword : 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state ; 
The glass of fashion, and the mould of form ; 
The observed of all observers ! ^ 

Undoubtedly Mr. Grenville was a first-rate figure 
in this country. With a masculine understanding 
and a stout and resolute heart, he had an applica- 
tion undissipated and unwearied. If he was am- 
bitious, I will say this for him — his ambition was 
of a noble and generous strain. It was to raise 
himself, not by the low, pimping, politics of a court, 
but to win his way to power through the laborious 
gradations of public service ; and to secure himself 
a well-earned rank in parliament by a thorough 
knowledge of its constitution, and a perfect practice 
in all its business.'* 

1 ever looked upon Lord Keppel as one of the 
greatest and best men of his age; and I loved and 
cultivated him accordingly. He was much in my 
heart, and I believe I was in his, to the very last 



1 Character of Prince Potemkin. See Lettres^ &c de Prince 
de Ligne. 

2 Two Gentlemen of Verona. ^ Hamlet. 
4 Burke. 
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beat. It waa after his trial at Portsmouth that he 
gave me his picture. With what zeal and anxious 
aflfection I attended him through that, his agony of 
glory !^ 

An opulence of imagination, a fertility of fancy, 
a power of commanding^ at the instant^ all the re- 
sources of his mindj and a dexterity in applying 
them.^ 

I love Burke's knowledge, — his diffusion and 
affluence of conversation. 

Yes, Burke is an extraordinary man ; his stream 
of ndnd is perpetual.* 

His conversation (Isaac Hawkins Browne) was 
at once so elegant, so apparently artless, so pure, 
and so pleasing ; it seemed a perpetual stream of 
sentiment enlivened by gaiety and sparkling with 
images.* 

Le talent de r^diger sa pens^e, brillamment et 
rapidement, est ce que r^ussit le plus dans la so- 
ci6t6/ 

But, light and ury^ stood on the alert. 
And shone in the best part of dialogue. 

By humouring always what they might assert, 
And listening to the topics most in vogue. 

Now grave, now gay, but never dull or pert, 
And smiling — but in secret — cunning rogue I 

He ne'er presum'd to make an error clearer; — 

In short, there never was a better hearer. 



1 Burke. ^ Character of Eraldne. ( JohnBon.) 

' Johnson. ^ Johnson (Lives of the Poets). ^ Stael. 
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He danced without theatrical pretence^ 
With emphasis, but also with good sense ^ 
Not like a ballet-master in the van 
Of his drilled nymphs, but like a gentleman.^ 

Dundas (Lord Melville) was a loose man, and 
had been rather a disciple of the Edinburgh school 
in his youth, though it was not much known ; yet 
he was a fine fellow in some things. People have 
thought him a mean, intriguing creature; but he 
was, in many respects, a fine warm-hearted feUow. 
I was with him and Pitt when they looked through 
the Red Book to see who was the properest person 
to send as governor-general to India; and it should 
be mentioned to Dundas^ s honour^ that, having the 
disposal of the most important office in the king*a 
gift, he did not make it a means of gaining favour 
with any great family ^ or of obliging any of his 
countrymen^ but appointed the fittest person he 
coiddfind (Sir John Rose). Three several times 
have I stated this fact in the House of Conmions, 
and never once has it been mentioned in any of the 
papers.* 

Lord Melville's conduct to Wilberforce, after all 
these public storms, was an instance of his better 
nature, and was always mentioned by Wilberforce 
with unusual pleasure. " We had not met for a 
long time, and all his connections most violently 
abused me. About a year before he died, we met 
in the stone passage which leads from the Horse 

' Byron. 2 WUberforce, Mem. iii. 229. 

Q 3 
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Guards to the Treasury. We came suddenly upon 
each other, just in the open part where the light 
struck upon our faces. We saw one another, and 
at first I thought he was passing on ; but he stopped 
and called out, * Ah ! Wilberforce, how do you do?' 
and gave me a hearty shake by the hand. I would 
tuive given a thousand pounds Jbr that shake. I 
never saw him afterwards." * 

He (Pitt) is really — I say it solemnly, appealing 
to Heaven for the truth of my declaration — in my 
judgment, one of the most public-spirited and 
upright, and the most desirous of spending the 
nation's money economically, and of making sacri- 
fices for the general good, of all the men I ever 
knew.' 

Anquetil (the author of L 'Esprit de la Ligue) 
was an elder brother, and became a monk that he 
might bequeath all his fortune to his brothers and 
sisters. "Pourmoi," he said, "je crois que c'est 
pour ^tre p^re de famille que je me suis cloitr6." 
At the age of eighty he was forewarned of his 
death, and invited one of his Mends to come and 
see him. " Venez voir un homme qui meurt plein 
de vie."' 

For even then, sir, even before this splendid orb* 
was entirely set, and while the western horizon 
was in a blaze with his descending glory, on the 
opposite quarter of the heavens arose another lu- 

1 Wilberforce (Mem.). 

2 WUberforce, Mem. ii. 245. ; but see ib. 26l, 262. 
^ Mackintosh (Life). ^ Lord Chatham. 
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minary, and, for his hour, became lord of the as- 
cendant. 

This Kght, too, is passed and set for ever. 
. In truth, sir, Charles Townshend was the delight 
and ornament of this house, and the charm of every 
private society which he honoured with his pre- 
sence. Perhaps there never arose in this country, 
nor in any country, a man of a more pointed and 
finished wit, and (where his passions were not 
concerned) of a more refined, exquisite, and pene- 
trating judgment.' 

He (Mr. Burke) c(mimonly entered with a spi- 
rited yet gentle air, that showed him full fraught 
with the generous purpose to receive as well as to 
dispense social pleasure, untinged with one bitter 
drop of political rancour, and clarified from all 
acidity of party sarcasm.^ 

Philips (the poet) has been always praised as a 
man modest, blameless, and pious ; who bore narr 
rowness of fortune without discontent, and tedious 
and painful maladies without impatience ; beloved 
by those who knew him, but not ambitious to be 
known.* 

I know not how it is, but Lord Buckhurst^ may 
do what he wiU, yet is never in the wrong.* 

Whether (although swelled and aflFected with 
dropsy all over to that degree that he could not 



1 Burke. 

^ See Memoirs of Dr. Bumey by his Daughter. 

3 JohnsoQ (see Life). ^ Afterwards Earl of Dorset. 

^ Saying by Lord Rochester. 

Q 4 
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move himself without assistance in his chair, in 
which he remamed night and day, without being able 
to bear lying on a bed, and though it was evident 
that he suffered cruelly), he ever allowed us to 
perceive the least sign or sense of pain, the mani- 
festation of which could be disagreeable to us ; but 
whether, on the other hand, he did not always 
preserve a serene, contented, and tranquil air, and 
without ever alluding to his condition ; whether he 
did not always converse with us in the most agree- 
able and cordial manner on the news of the day, on 
literature, on ancient and modem history, and par- 
ticularly on farming and gardens, which he was 
always^ very anxious about.* 

Of Fox, by Gibbon : " I admired the powers of a 
superior man, as they were blended in his attractive 
character with all the softness and simplicity of 
a child. No human being was ever more free from 
any taint of malignity, vanity, or falsehood." 

And observes Burke : " To be sure. Fox was a 
man made to be loved ! " 

No man less needed auxiliaries for the enter- 
tainment of his guests, when Horace Walpole was 
himself in good humour and good spirits. He had 
a fund of anecdotes that could furnish food for 
conversation without any assistance from the news 
of the day or the state of the elements ; and he had 



^ M^m. Hist. 8ur la derniere Ann^ de la Vie de Frederick II., 
par le Conte de Herzburgh. See ako a beautiful passage in Thi^- 
bault (Souvenir de Vingt Ans a Berlin) evincing the king's deep feel- 
ing on occasion of a death in his family. 
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wit and general knowledge to have supplied their 
place had his memory been of that volatile de- 
scription that retained no former occurrence, either 
of his own or of his neighbour, to relate. He was 
scrupulously, and even elaborately well-bred ; fear- 
ing, perhaps, from his conscious turn to sarcasm, 
that if he suffered himself to be unguarded, he 
might utter expressions, more amusing to be re- 
counted aside, than agreeable to be received in 
front. He was a witty, sarcastic, ingenious, deeply- 
thinking, highly cultivated, quaint, though ever- 
more gallant and romantic, though very mundane, 
old bachelor of other days.' 

He (Johnson) is more mild and complacent 
than he used to be. His sickness seems to have 
softened his mind, without having weakened it. / 
was struck with the mild radiance of his setting 
sun? 

The most eloquent assertor of English liberty, 
and the most amiable of great men.* 

He ( Wilberfbrce) is the very model of a reformer. 
Ardent without turbulence, mild without timidity 
or coldness; neither yielding to difficulties, nor 
disturbed or exasperated by them; patient and 
meek, yet intrepid ; just and charitable even to his 
most malignant enemies ; unwearied in every ex- 
periment to disarm the prejudices of his more 
rational and disinterested opponents, and support- 

1 Portrait of Horace Walpole by Madame d'Arblay. See Life of 
Burney. 

^ H. More. « Mackintosh^ of Fox (from his own lips). 
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ing the zealj unthout dafigeraush/ exciting the pas- 
sions^ of his adherents.^ 

In the pride of talent and of wisdom, he (Swift) 
endeavoured to frame a new path to happiness; 
and the consequences have rendered him a warnings 
where the various virtues with which he was en- 
dowed ought to have made him a pattern.^ 

With more capacity for love than earth 
Bestows on most of mortal mould and birth^ 
His early dreams of good outstripp'd the truths 
And troubled manhood followed baffled youth : 
With thoughts of years in phantom chase misspent, 
And wasted powers, to better purpose lent. 
And fiery passions that had poured their wrath. 
In hurried desolation o'er his path. 
And left the better feelings all at strife. 
In wild re/lection oW his stormy life.^ 

That brow, in furrow'd lines, had fix'd at last. 

And spake of passions, but of passions past ; 

The pride, but not the fire, of early days. 

Coldness of mieUf and carelessness of praise; 

A high demeanour ^ and a glance that took 

The thoughts from others by a single look ; 

And that sarcastic levity of tongue. 

The stinging of a heart the world hath stung, — 

That darts in seeming playfolness around. 

And makes those y^eZ, that will not own the wound r 

AU these seemed his, and something more beneath, 

Than glance could well reveal or accent breathe.^ 

1 Mackintosh (Life). 2 Scott (Life of Swift) 

3 Byron (Lara). ^ Id, ibid. 
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But every feature had the power 
To aid the expres^on of the hour ; 
Whether gay wit and humour dy 
Dance, laughing, in the light blue eye. 
Or soft and sadden'd glances show 
The ready sympathy with woe. 

Hiirface was of that doubtful kind 
.Which wins the eye^ but not the mind. 

That smile, if oft observed and near, 
Waned in its mirth, and wither'd to a tear J 

All that gives gloss to sin — all gay. 
Light folly, poss'd with youth away ; 
But rooted stood in manhood's hour 
The weeds of vice, without the flower. 
And yet the soil in which they grew, 
Had it been tamed when life was new. 
Had depth and vigour to give forth 
The hardier fruits of virtuous wortL^ 

His was the subtle look and sly 
That, seeing all, seems none to spy — 
Bound all the group his glances stole, 
Unmark'd themselves, to mark the whole.^ 

To gild a face with smiles, and leer a man to ruin.'' 

A sober, thinking villain. 
Whose black blood runs temperately bad.* 

With a head like a nutm^ and 1^ like a spider, 
A voice like a cricket, a look like a rat. 
The brains of a goose, and the heart of a cat^ 

1 Scott (Rokeby). ^ Id. ibid. 

8 Rokeby. * Dryden (Spanish Friar). 

* Congreve. • Charles Cotton. 
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E'en in the most sincere advice he gave 

He had an itching, still, to be a knave ; 

The frauds he leam'd in his fanatic years 

Made him imeasy in his lawful gears ; 

At best, as little honest as he could, 

And, like white witches, mischievously good.* 

For every inch that is not fool is rogue? 

With woman's form and woman's tricks 
So much of man you seem to mix. 

One knows not where to take you ; 
I pray you, if 'tis not too far. 
Go ask of Nature what you are. 

Or what she meant to make you. 

A kind of man who draws upon his memory for 
wit and his imagination for facts.® 

The other Amazon kind Heaven 
Had arm'd with spirit, wit, and satire ; 
But Cobham had the polish giv'n. 
And tipp'd her arrows with good nature.* 

She (Stella) was good at comprehending, remem- 
bering, and retaining.* 

He thinks, resolves, and executes/ 
As splenetic as a cat in the country.^ 
If ever any author deserved the name of an 
original, it was Shakspeare. 

The poetry of Shakspeare was inspiration indeed ; 



1 Dryden (The Medal). ^ I^ryden (Absalom and Achitophel). 

* Sheridan, of some one. * Gray (Long Story). * Swift. 

• Lord Peterborough. ^ Pope. 
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he is not so much an imitator, as an instrument, of 
nature ; and it is not so just to say that he speaks 
from her, as that she speaks through him. 

The power over our passions was never possessed 
in a more eminent degree, or displayed in so dif- 
ferent instances. Yet, all along, there is seen no 
labour, no pains to raise them; no preparation to 
guide our guess to the effect, or be perceived to 
lead toward it ; but the heart swells and the tears 
burst out, just at the proper places : we are sur- 
prised the moment we weep ; and yet, upon reflec- 
tion, find the passion so just that we should be 
surprised if we had not wept, and wept at that very 
moment. 

How astonishing is it, again, that the passions 
directly opposite to these, laughter and spleen, are 
no less at his command ! — that he is not more a 
master of the great than the ridicuhus in human 
nature ; of our noblest tendernesses, than of our 
vainest foibles; of our strongest emotions, than of 
our idlest sensations ! 

His sentiments are not only the most pertinent 
and judicious upon every subject; but, by a talent, 
very peculiar, something between penetration and 
felicity, he hits upon that particular pomt on which 
the bent of each argument turns, or the force of 
each motive depends. This is perfectly amazing, 
from a man of no education or experience in those 
great and public scenes of life which are usually 
the subject of his thoughts ; so that he seems to 
have known the world by intuition, to have looked 
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through human nature at one glance, and to be the 
only author that gives ground for a very new opi- 
nion — that the philosopher^ and even the man of 
the worlds may be bom, as well as the poet. 

Whatever object of nature or branch of science 
he either speaks of, or describes, it is always with 
competent, if not extensive, knowledge : his descrip- 
tions are still exact; all his metaphors appropriated *, 
and remarkably drawn from the true nature and 
inherent qualities of each subject. When he treats 
of ethic or politic, we may constantly observe a 
wonderful justness of distinction, as well as extent 
of comprehension.^ 

Voltaire expresses his wonder that the extrava- 
gances of Shakspeare are endured by a nation which 
has seen the tragedy of Cato. Let him be an- 
swered, that Addison speaks the language of poets, 
and Shakspeare of men. 

The work of a correct and regular writer is a 
garden accurately formed and diligently planted, 
varied with shades and scented with flowers. The 
composition of Shakspeare is a forest, in which oaks 
extend their branches, and pines tower in the air, 
interspersed sometimes with weeds and brambles, 
and sometimes giving shelter to myrtles and roses ; 
filling the eye with awful pomp, and gratifying the 
mind with endless diversity.^ 

Let him that is yet unacquainted with the 
powers of Shakspeare, and who desires the highest 

1 Sic in orig. (q. ^^appropriate"?) 2 Pope (Pref. to Shakspeare). 
3 Johnson (Preface to Shakspeare). 
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pleasure that the drama can give, read every play 
from the first scene to the last with utter negligence 
of all commentators. Let him read on through 
brightness and obscurity, through integrity and 
corruption ; let him preserve his comprehension of 
the dialogue, and his interest in the fable ; and, when 
the pleasures of novelty have ceased, let him attempt 
exactness, and read the commentators. 

Particular passages are cleared by notes, but the 
general effect of the work is weakened. 

Notes are often necessary, but they are necessary 
evils.* 

Shakspeare was the man who, of all modern, and 
perhaps ancient poets, had the largest and most 
comprehensive soul. All the images of nature 
were still present to him, and he drew them, not 
laboriously, but luckily: when he describes any 
thing, you more than see it — you feel it too. Those 
who accuse him to^ have wanted learning give him 
the greater commendation : he was vMuraUy learned. 
He needed not the spectacles of books to read nature^ 
— he looked inwards^ and found her there.^ 

What ! needs my Shakspeare for his honour'd bpnes 

The labour of an age in piled atones. 

Or that his hallow'd relics shotdd be laid 

Under a starry-pointing pyramid? 

Dear son of Memory, great heir of Fame, 

What need'st thou such weak witness of thy name ? 

ThoUy in our wonder and astonishmenty 

Hast built thyself a livelong monument.^ 

1 Johnson (Preface to Shakspeare). 

3 Sic in orig. (q. '* of having*'?) 

3 Dryden. See Johnson's Preface to Shakspeare. ^ Milton. 
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We venerate Milton as a man of genius; but still 
more as a man of magnanimity and Christian virtue, 
who regarded genius and poetry as sacred gifts im- 
parted to him, not to amuse men, or to build up a 
reputation^ hut that he might quicken and call 
forth what was great and divine in his fellow-crea- 
tures.^ 

One who conceived forcibly and drew originally^ 
by consulting nature in his own breast.' 

A book (Burnet's Life of Rochester) which the 
critic ought to read for its elegance, the philosopher 
for its arguments, and the saint for its piety .^ 

Sir John Oldys was a man of great good-nature, 
honour, and integrity, particularly in his character 
as an historian. Nothing, I firmly believe, would 
ever have biassed him to insert any fact in his 
writings he did not believe, or to suppress any he 
did/ 

I know you are not one of those conceited scep- 
tics who affect to disbelieve every thing they can- 
not explain.* 

The bigot is well described by Lord Molesworth 
as one, stiff in an opinion merely because he has 
been used to it, and is ashamed to be thought 
capable of being deceived.* 

Spiteful he is not, thoiigh he wrote a satire ; 
For still there goes some thinking to ill nature.^ 

We regard the spirits of love, charity, meekness, 

* Channing. ^ Johnson (Life of Otway). 

A Johnson (Life of Rochester). ^ Grose's Olio. ^ Ihid. 

« Pref. to Hut. of Denmark. ' ^ Pryden (Abs. and Achitophel). 
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forgiveness, liberality, and beneficence, as the badge 
and distinction of Christians, as the brightest image 
we can bear of God, as the best proof of piety. ^ 

He was never known to be angry or passionate, 
or extreme in any of his desires ; never heard to 
repine or dispute with Providence; but, by a quiet 
gentle submission, and resignation of his wiU to the 
wisdom of his Creator, bore the burden of the day 
in patience.^ 

She is as virtuous as she is beautifiil, as pure as 
she is kind, as firm as she is affectionate. 

She goes about doing good, and there is not a 
poor distressed creature within mUes that does not 
know her, and bless h6r.^ 

I found an intelligent companion, and a tender 
friend, a prudent monitress, the most faithfal of 
wives, and a mother as tender as ever children had 
the misfortune to lose. I met a woman who, by 
the tender management of my weaknesses, gradu- 
ally corrected the most pernicious of them. She 
became prudent from affection ; and, though of the 
most generous nature, she was taught economy and 
frugality by her love for me.^ 

The calmness and composure of her death were 
farther proofs and attestations of the goodness of 
her life ; and she died, as she had lived, lamented 
and beloved most by those who knew her hest^ 

1 Channing; 3 Walton (Life of Hooker). 

8 Gleig (Ellen Wareham). 
^ Mackintosh (of his first wife). 

* Bishop Newton (of Augusta^ Princess of Wales, mother of 
George the Third). 
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Condemn him not from his own mouth, but trust 
To me, who have borne so much with him, and for him. 
That thb is but the surface of his soul. 
And that the depth is rich in better things.^ 

All chose to stand fair with him; for he was a 
creature that had sharp ckws and scaly sides.^ 

Le ciel y avait r^pandu certain air d'incertitude, 
qui lui donnoit la physiognomie d'un mouton qui 
rfeve/ 

Des traits cr^s pour Texpression, mads auxquels 
il manquait Vdme qui la donne/ 

Mild, idle, pensive, ever led by those 
Who could some specious novelty propose.^ 

Lord Holland is the most agreeable man I ever 
knew ; in criticism, in poetry, he beats those whose 
study they have been. No man in England has a 
more thorough knowledge of English authors, and 
he expresses himself so well, that his language illus- 
trates and adorns his thoughts, as light, streaming 
through coloured glass, heightens the brilliancy of 
the objects it falls upon.^ 

Of Lord Byron Scott spoke with admiration and 
regard, calling him always "poor Byron." He 
considered him, he said, the first poet we have had 
since Dryden, of transcendent talents, and possess- 
ing more amiable qualities than the world in general 
gave him credit for.'' 

"Ay! Lord Lothian is a good man," said Sir 

1 Byron (Werner). 2 Life of Sir Dudley North. 

s Orammont. ^ Corinne. ^ Crabbe. 

« Walter Scott (Life, vu. S72.> ^ id. (lb. vii. 382.). 
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Walter; " he is a man from whom one may receive 
a favour ; and that's saying a good deal of any man 
in these days."^ 

He, Scott, spoke with praise of Miss Ferrier as a 
novelist, and then, with still higher praise, of Miss 
Austen. "I find myself, every now and then, with 
one of her books in my hand. There's a finishing 
off in some of her scenes that is really quite above 
every body else. And there's that Irish lady, too; 
but I forget every body's name now." " Miss Edge- 
worth?" I said. "Ay, Miss Edgeworth. She's 
very clever, and best in the little touches too. I'm 
sure, in that children's story" (he meant Simple 
Susan), " where the little girl parts with her lamb, 
and the little boy brings it back to her again, there's 
nothing for it but just to put down the book and 
cry." A little afterwards he said : " Do you know 
Moore ? He's a charming fellow, a perfect gentle- 
man in society ; to use a sporting phrase, there^s no 
kick in his gaUap"^ 

That young lady (Miss Austen) had a talent for 
describing the involvements^ and feelings^ and cha- 
racters of ordinary life^ which is to me the most 
wonderful I ever met with.* 

See, in the Life of Wilberforce, how beautifully 
the Solicitor General and Romilly contrasted the 
feelings of the Emperor of the French, in all his 
pride, with those of Wilberforce when he laid his 

1 Walter Scott (vii. 37.6). 

2 Scott (Life, Letter from Mrs. Daiy, vii. SS8.). 
^ Lockhart's Scott, vi. 264. 

R 2 
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head upon his pillow, and remembered that the Slave 
Trade was no more, after all his untiring and noble 
exertions. 

" To speak," wrote Sir James Mackintosh from 
the other Indies, " of fame and glory to Mr. Wil- 
berforce, would be to use a language far beneath 
him ; but he will surely consider the effect of his 
triumph on the fruitfulness of his example. Who 
knows whether the greater part of the benefit that 
he has conferred on the world (the greatest that 
any individual has had the means of conferring), 
may not be the encouraging example that the 
exertions of virtue may he crowned by such splendid 
success f We are apt petulantly to express our 
wonder that so much exertion should be necessary 
to suppress such flagrant injustice. The more just 
reflection will be, that a slurrt period of the short 
life of one man is^ well and wisely directed^ sufficient 
to remedy the miseries of millions for ages} 

To her (Lady Mary Wortley Montagu's) true 
patriotic spirit, to her magnanimity, her generous 
perseverance in surmounting all obstacles raised 
by the outcry of ignorance, and the obstinacy of 
prejudice, we owe the introduction of inoculation ; 
she ought to stand in marble^ hy the side of 
Howard the good} 

> WQb. Mem. iii. ^96. 

3 Loves of the Poets. See, in Lichfield Cathedral, the only memo, 
rial ever raised to her, and this, by Mrs. Inge, daughter of Sir J. 
Wrottesley, in 1789 : — "To perpetuate the memory of such bene- 
volence, and to express her gratitude for the benefit she herself 
received from this alleviating art'* It has been well said, that one 
should like to have known the woman who raised this monument. 
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His urbanity* was universal. He never looked 
so charmed as when engaged in some good office; 
and his charities were as expansive as the bounty 
of those who possessed more than double his in- 
come. So sincere^ indeed, was his benevolence^ 
that it seemed as much a part of himself as his 
limbs ; and could have been torn from him with little 
less difficulty? 

After you have read Salmonia, I recommend you 
to get the last Quarterly Review, and read the 
article on Salmonia, written by Sir Walter Scott. 
The review is beautiful. I consider Sir H. Davy 
the most remarkable man of his time : he has ad- 
vanced nearer than any other man, since the days 
of Sir Isaac Newton, to the discovery of first 
causes. This is particularly the case in what re- 
lates to metals.^ 

She (Lady Hood) is generous, and feeling, and 
intelligent, and haa contrived to keep her heart 
and social affections broad awake amidst the chill- 
ing and benumbing atmosphere of London fashion. 
I ought perhaps first to have told you that Lady 
H. was the Hon. Mary Mackenzie, daughter of 
Lord Seaforth, and is the wife of Sir Samuel Hood, 
one of our most distinguished naval heroes, who 
goes out to take the command in your seas.^ 

It is not only true that after the action he 
(Nelson) ordered aU the crew who could be mus- 

1 Sir W. Weller Pepys. 

3 See Life of Bumey by his daughter. 

* Knighton's Mem. ^ Scott (Life by Lockhart). 

R 3 
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tered on deck, and directed his chaplain to read 
the Thanksgiving, in which they were exhorted by 
the gallant admiral to join, as having such reason 
to be thankful; but (as Dundas told a friend of 
mine), just before the fleet got into action, having 
^ven all the necessary orders, he retired into his 
cabin, and offered up an earnest prayer to God to 
support him in his approaching trying hour, and 
to bless his arms with victory.^ 

Burke many thought greatly inferior to Pitt and 
Fox, if we judge of him by his speeches as he 
delivered them^ but greatly superior to both, if we 
are to judge of him by his speeches as fie published 
them.^ 

The moment of Fox^s grandeur was when, after 
he had stated the argument of his adversary with 
much greater strength than the adversary had done, 
and with much greater than any of his friends 
thought possible, he seized it with the strength of 
a giant, and tore, and trampled on it to destruction.* 

It was an observation of the reporters in the 
gallery, that it required great exertion to follow 
Mr. Fox while he was speaking, none to remember 
what he had said; — that it was easy and delightful 
to follow Mr. Pitt, not so easy to recollect what 
had delighted them.^ 

In familiar conversation the three great men ex- 
celled; but the most intimate friends of Mr. Fox 



> Wilb. Mem. v. 248. 2 c. Butler (Reminiscenceg). 

3 C. Butler (Reminiscences). ^ Id. ibid. 
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complained of his too frequent ruminating silence. 
Mr. Pitt talked, and his talk was fascinating. A 
good judge said of him, that he was the only person 
he had known who possessed the talent of con- 
descension. Yet his loftiness never forsook him ; 
still one might be sooner seduced to take liberties 
with him, than with Mr. Fox. ^th each the baton 
du GSnSraJ was in sight; but Mr. Pitt's animation 
and playfulness frequently made it unobserved. 
This was not so often the case with Mr. Fox. Mr. 
Burke's conversation was rambling, but splendid, — 
rich and instructive beyond expression.* 

Magnanimity to conceive, and patience to execute 
the most arduous designs, without being checked 
either by the prejudices of education or the clamours 
of the multitude. In the field he infused his own 
intrepid spirit into the troops, whom he conducted 
with the abilities of a consummate general ; and to 
his abilities J rather than to his fortune^ we may 
ascribe the signal victories which he obtained over 
the foreign and domestic foes of the state : he loved 
glory as the reward, perhaps the motive, of his 
actions.^ 

On his bald visage middle age 
Had slightly press'd its signet sage ; 
Yet had not quench'd the open truths 
And fiery vehemence of youth : 
Forward and frolic glee was there. 
The will to do — the soul to dabe.^ 

1 C. Butler (ReminiBoences). ^ Gibbon. 

3 Scott (Lady of the Lake). 

R 4 
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Lord Liverpool gave me an account of the com- 
missioners' interview with Buonaparte when his doom 
of St. Helena was announced. Throughout the 
whole, he preserved the most calm and dignified 
composure; once, only, being at all agitated, when, 
in speaking of the Regent, he said that posterity 
would be the judge of his conduct towards him. At 
that moment a quivering in his upper lip, and his 
eyes filling, spoke an emotion that betrayed itself 
at no other time during the conference.^ 

His (Lord Mansfield's) countenance was indescri- 
bably beautiful ; it was an assemblage of genius^ 
dignity^ and good nature. In all he said and did, 
there was a happy mixture of good-nature, good- 
humour, elegance, ease, and dignity. His eye was 
an eye of fire, his voice, till it was affected by the 
years which passed over him, was perhaps unrivalled 
in the sweetness and the mellifluous variety of its 
tones.^ 

Perhaps the most perfect model of judicial elo- 
quence was that of Sir William Grant ... in de- 
compounding and analysing an immense mass of 
confused and contradictory matter, and forming 
clear and unquestionable results, the sight of his 
mind was infinite. His exposition of facts, and of 
the consequences deducible from them ; his discus- 
sion of former decisions, and showing their legiti- 
mate weight and authority, and tlieir real hearings 



^ Sir Thomas Lawrence (Life^ ii. S6.)* 
2 C. Butler (Reminisoences). 
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upon the case in question^ were beyond praise, but 
the whole was done with such admirable ease and 
simplicity, that, while real judges felt its supreme 
excellence, the herd of hearers believed that they 
should have done the same. 

Never was the merit of Dr. Johnson's definition 
of a perfect style, ^^ proper words in proper places,^^ 
more sensibly felt than by those who listened to 
Sir WiUiam Grant.* 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague is one of the most 
shining women in the world, but shines like a comet; 
she is aU irregularity, and always wandering; the 
most wise, most imprudent, loveliest, most disagree- 
able, best-natured, cruellest woman in the world. 

She told me she was determined upon two points 
from the first ; to be married to somebody, and not 
to be married to the man her father advised her to 
have.^ 

She (Princess Charlotte) was always thinking 
of others, not of herself. No one so little selfish; 
always looking out for comfort for others. She 
had been for hours, for many hours, in great pain. 
She was in that situation where selfishness must 
act, if it exist, when good people will be selfish, 
because pain makes them so, and my Charlotte was 
not — any grief could not make her so.* 

How often have I seen her (the late Princess 
Charlotte) entering the room (constantly on his 

1 C. Butler (Reminiscences). 

'^ See Life of Spence^ prefixed to his " Anecdotes.^ 

^ Sir Thomas Lawrence (Life). 
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arm) with slow, but firm step, always erect, and 
the small but elegant proportion of her head to her 
figure. Her features beautifully cut, her clear blue 
eye so open, so like the fearless purity of truths that 
the most experienced parasite might have turned 
from it when he dared to lie.^ 

The Prince (Leopold) was looking exceedingly 
pale, but he received me with calm fimmess, and 
that low subdued voice that you know to be the 

effort of composure During a short pause, I 

spoke of the impression her character had made on 
me. " Yes, she had a clear, fine understanding, 
and very quick. She was candid, she was open, 
and not suspecting; hut she saw characters at the 
glance^ she read them so trae.^^^ 

They (the emigrants) were nearly all English, 
and had had a long winter passage out; but it 
was wonderful to see how dean the children had 
been kept, and how untiring in their love and self- 
denial all the poor parents were. 

Cant as we may, and as we shall to the end of all 
things, it is much harder Jbr the poor to be virtu- 
ous than it is for the rich ; and the good that is in 
them shines the brighter for it 

Bring the rich man here, upon this crowded deck, 
strip from his fair young wife her silken dress and 
jewels, unbind her braided hair; stamp early 
wrinkles on her brow, pinch her pale cheek with 
care, work and privation ; let there be nothing but 

1 Sir Thomas Lawrence (Life). ^ Id. ibid. 
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Ms love to set her forth and deck her out, and you 
shall put it to the proof indeed. So change his 
station in the world, that he shall see those young 
things who climb about his face, not records of his 
wealth and ruime^ hut little wrestlers with him for 
his daily bread; in lieu of the endearments of child- 
hood in its sweetest aspect, heap upon him all its 
pains and wants, its sicknesses and ills, its fretful- 
ness, caprice, and querulous endurance ; let its 
prattle be, not of engaging infant fancies, but of 
cold, and thirst, and hunger: and, if his fatherly 
affection outlive all this, and he be patient, watchftd, 
tender, careful of his children's lives, and mindful 
always of their joys and sorrows, then send him 
back to the upper ranks of society; and, when he 
hears fine talk of the depravity of those who live 
from hand to mouth, and labour hard to do it, let him 
speak up as one who knows, and tell those holders 
forth, that they, by parallel with such a class, should 
be high angels in their daily lives, and lay but hum-, 
ble siege to heaven at last} 

Looking round upon these people (emigrants), far 
from home, houseless, indigent, wandering, weary 
with travel and hard living; and seeing how pa- 
tiently they nursed and tended their ^<mng- children, 
how they consulted ever their wants first, then half 
supplied their own; what gentle ministers of hope 
and faith the women were; how the men profited 
by their example; and how very, very seldom even 

1 Charles Dickens (Notes on America^ ii. 204.). 
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a moment's petulance or harsh complaint broke out 
among them.^ 

Love 18 not love. 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove ; 
O no ! it is an ever-fixed mark. 
That looks on tempests, and is never shaken ; 
It is the star to eveiy wandering bark 
Whose worth's unknown, altho' his height be taken* 
Love's not Time's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle's compass come ; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks. 
But bears it out, e'en to the edge of doom.^ 

And ne'er did Grecian chisel trace 

A finer form, a lovelier face. 

What though the form, with ardent frown. 

Had slightly tinged her cheek with brown. 

The sportive toil, which, short and light. 

Had dyed her glowing hue so bright. 

Served, too, in hastier swell to show 

Short glimpses of a breast of snow : 

A foot more light, a step more true. 

Ne'er from the heath-flower dash'd the dew ; 

E'en the slight harebell raised its head. 

Elastic from her airy tread. 

What, though upon her speech there hung 

The accent of the mountain tongue, 

Those silver sounds, so soft, so clear. 

The list'ner held his breath to hear.^ 

1 Charles Dickens (Notes on America). 

2 Shakspeare (Sonnet ll6.). 
A Scott (Lady of the Lake). 
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So sweetly sang her joys the clouds along^ 
Through the soft silence of the list'ning night.' 

To see him and love him were the same, he is so 
noble in his ways, and yet so affable and mild.^ 
His form accorded with a mind. 
Lively and ardent, — frank and kind.® 

Women, in all countries, are civil, obliging, 
tender, and humane : they are ever inclined to be 
gay and cheerfiil, timorous and prudent, and they 
do not hesitate, like men, to perform a generous 
action ; more liable, perhaps, to err than men, but, 
in general, more disinterested, more virtuous, and 
performing more good actions than men. I never 
addressed myself, in the language of kindness, to a 
woman, whether civilised or savage, without re- 
ceiving a kind and fiiendly answer. In my exten- 
sive wanderings in foreign climes, if hungry, thirsty, 
wet, cold, or sick, woman has ever been friendly to 
me, most uniformly so.* 

WOMAN ! in ordinary cases so mere a mortal, 
how, in the great and rare events of life, dost thou 
swell into an angel ! * 

That dear woman, who forms his happiness, and 
embellishes his life.* 

When I approach 
Her loveliness, so absolute she seems. 
And in herself complete ; so well to know 
Her own, that wliat she wills to do or say 
Seems wisest, virtuousesty discreetesty best. ^ 

1 Milton (from the Circumcision). ^ Tancred and Sigismunda. 
3 Scott * Ledyard. * Bulwer. 

« Garrick (Corn). ^ Par. Lost. 
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CHAP. XV. 

DESCRIPTIONS. 

I LOVE the bell that calls to prayer, and the village 
church opening its doors to the devout, the inno- 
cent, and the aged : I love to see the great of this 
world seeking the quiet altar, and kneeling at it 
with the lowly.' 

Un rayon de Tamour divin descendoit sur moi 
pendant la solemnity tranquille du dimanche. Le 
bourdonnement sourd de la cloche remplissoit mon 
fime du pressentiment de Tavenir, et ma pridre Stoit 
unejouissance ardenJbe? 

He (Scott) desired to be wheeled through his 
rooms, and we moved him leisurely for an hour or 
more up and down the hall and the great library. 
" I have seen much," he kept saying, " but nothing 
like my ain house : give me one turn more." He 
was gentle as an infant, and allowed himself to 
be put to bed again, the moment we told him that 
we thought he had enough for one day. ... He ex- 
pressed a wish that I should read to him; and 
when I asked from what book, he said, "Need 



> Sketches in the Pyrenees. 

^ Madame de Stael (Translation of Faust). See L'AIlemagne. 
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you ask? there is but one." I chose the 14th 
chapter of St. John^s Gospel. 

Scott on his death-bed. — " Lockhart, I may have 
but a minute to speak to you : my dear, he a good 
man^ be virtuous, be religious, be a good man. 
Nothing else will give you comfort when you come 
to lie hereJ^ He paused, and I said, Shall I send for 
Sophia and Anne? " No," said he; " don't disturb 
them. Poor souls ! I know they were up all night 
— Ood bless you aU;^^ with this he sank into a 

very tranquil sleep About half past one 

P.M. on the 21st of September (1832), Sir Walter 
breathed his last, in the presence of all his children. 
It was a beautiful day, so warm, that every window 
was wide open, and so perfectly still, that the sound, 
of all others, most delicious to his ear, the gentle 
ripple of the Tweed over its pebbles, was distinctly 
audible as we knelt around the bed, and his eldest 
son kissed and closed his eyes.^ 

Another day, and a bright one to the external 
world, again opens on us: the air soft;, and the 
flowers smiling, and the leaves glittering. They 
cannot refresh her to whom mild weather was a 
natural enjoyment. Cerements of lead and of wood 
already hold her; cold earth must have her soon. 
But it is not my Charlotte, it is not the bride of my 
youth, the mother of my children, that will be laid 
among the ruins of Dryburgh, which we have so 
often visited in gaiety and pastime. No ! no ! She 

» Scott (Life by Lockhart, vii. 394.). 
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is sentient and conscious of my emotions somewhere 
— somehow: where we cannot tell; how we cannot 
tell ; yet would I not at this moment renounce the 
mysterious yet certain hope that I shall see her 
in a better world, for all that this world can give 
me.* 

We are thoroughly sensible of your humanity 
and compassion to this desolate house. We are as 
weU as people can be who have nothing farther to 
hope or fear in this world. We are in a state of 
quiet ; but it is the tranquillity of the grave — in 
which all that could make life interesting to us is 
laid — and to which we are hastening as fast as 
God pleases. This place is no longer pleasant to 
us ! And yet we have more satisfaction, if it may 
be so called, here than any where else. . . . We have 
had a loss which time and reflection rather increase 
the weight of. I declare to you that I feel more 
this day, than on the dreadful day in which I was 
deprived of the comfort and support, the pride and 
ornament, of my existence.^ 

The wan eye of sorrow loves to gaze 
Upon its sacred hoard of treasured woes 
In pining solitude.^ 

Yes, there are real mourners : — I have seen 
A fair, sad girl, mild, suffering, and serene ; 
Attention, thro' the day, her duties daim'd; 
And to be useful, as resign'd, she aim'd ; 

1 Scott (Life by Lockhart). 

^ Burke to Mrs. Crewe^ on the death of his son. 

^ Mason (Elfrida). 
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Neatly she dress'd^ nor vainly seem'd to expect 
Pity for grief, or pardon for neglect ; 
But when her wearied parents sank to sleep. 
She sought her place to meditate, and weep ; 
Then to her mind was all the past displayed 
That faithful memory brings to sorrow's aid, 
For then she thought on one regretted youth, 
Her tender trust, and his unquestioned truth. ^ 

She saw at once, yet sank not, trembled not^ 
Beneath that grief, that loneliness of lot 
Within that meek, fair form were feelings high. 
Which deem'd not, till they found, their energy. 
While yet was hope, they soften'd — flutter'd — wept — 
All lost : — that softness died not ; but it slept; 
And o'er its slumber rose that strength which said. 
With nothing left to love, there's nought to dread. 
'Tis more than nature's, like the burning might 
Delirium gathers from the fever's height.^ 

For now I stand, as one upon a rock 
Environ'd with a wilderness of sea ; 
Who marks the waxing tide grow, wave by wave. 
Expecting ever when some envious surge 
Will, in its brinish bowels, swallow him.^ 

That painful, helpless, clearness of vision which 
we have been sensible of in a horrid dream. 

We were sensible of one another's weakness of in- 
tellect, though blind to our own ; yet we were calm 
and resigned to our fate, not a murmur escaped us. 



1 Crabbe. 2 The CoiBair. 

^ Titus AndronicuB. Certainly this passage and ^e first act are, 
at hast, Shakspeareian, 

S 
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and we were penitent and fervent in our addresses 
to the Supreme Being.^ 

I saw the expecting raven fly, 

Who scarce would wait tiD I should die. 

Ere his repast began ; 
He flew and perch'd, then flew once more. 
And, each time, nearer than before ; 
I saw his wing, through twilight flit. 
And once so near me he slit 

I could have smote, but lack'd the strength ; 
But the slight motion of my hand. 
And feeble scratching of the sand. 
The exerted throat's faint, struggling noise. 
Which hardly could be called a voice. 

Together scared him off at length.^ 

JP. — Lady, you utter madness, and not sorrow. 
Const, — Thou art unholy to belie me so : 
I am not madj — this hair I tear is mine ; 
. I am not mad, — too well, too well I know 
The different plague of each calamity. — 
Father Cardinal, I have heard you say 
That we shall see and know our friends in heaven ; 
K that be true, I shall see my boy again ; 
But now will canker sorrow eat my bud. 
And chase the native beauty from his cheek ; 
And so he'll die, and rising so again. 
When I shall meet him in the court of heaven, 
I shall not know him : therefore, never, never. 
Must I behold my pretty Arthur more,^ 

1 Franklin, Hood, and Hepburn. See Franklin's Journey, p. 454. ; 
and see how beautifully the poor Indians and some of the Canadians, 
behaved, pp.271— 274. 409- 470. 

^ Mazeppa. ^ King John (Constance speaks). 
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Grief had so tamed a spirit once too proud, 
Her tears were few, her wailing never loud ; 
But furious, would you tear her from the spot, 
Where yet she scarce believ'd that he was not ; 
Her eye shot forth with all the living fire 
That haunts the tigress in her whelpless ire ; 
But left to waste her weary moments there. 
She talk'd all idly unto shapes of air, 
Such as the busy brain of sorrow paints. 
And woos to listen to her fond complaints.^ 

Let me go — let me fall — sink deep — I'll dig, 

I'll dig a grave, and tear up death — I will I — 

I'll scrape till I collect his rotten bones. 

And clothe their nakedness with my own flesh. 

Yes, I'll strip off life, and we will change : — 

I will be death ; — then, tho' you kill my husband. 

He shall be mine ! — stilly and for ever^ mine ! 

Hover a moment yet, thou gentle spirit. 

Soul of my love, and I will wait thy flight — 

This to our mutual bliss when join'd above. 

[Drinks the poison.^ 

friendly draught — already in my heart — 
Cold, cold : — my veins are icicles and frosts 
I'll creep into his bosom — lay me there — 
Cover us close — or I shall chill his breast. 

And fright him from my arms — see, see, he slides 
Still further from me — look ! — he hides his face — 

1 cannot feel it — quite beyond my reach. — 

O — now he's gone — and all is dark.^ [_Die8,2 

Then from his closing eye thy form shall part, 
And the last pang shall tear thee from his heart ; 

^ Lara. ^ Congrcve (Mourning Bride). 

s 2 
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Life's Idle business at one gasp be o'er. 
The muse forgot, and thou beloved no more.^ 

What mean those swollen and red-fleck'd eyes, that look 
As they had wept in blood, and worn the night 
In waking anguish I ^ 

The sharp shot dash'd Alp to the ground. 

Ere an eye could view the wound. 

That crash'd through the brain of the infidel; 

Round he spun, and down he fell ; 

A flash, like fire, within his eyes 

Blazed, as he bent no more to rise ; 

And then eternal darkness sunk 

Through all his palpitating trunk ; 

Nought of life left save a quivering 

Where his limbs were slightly shivering.^ 

The game of death was never play'd 
So nobly : the meagre thief 
Grew wanton in his mischief. 
And his shrunk hollow eyes 
Smiled on his ruins."^ 

And here no more shall human voice 

Be heard to rage, regret, rejoice ; 

The last sad note that swell'd the gale 

Was woman's wildest funeral wail : — 

That, quench'd in silence — all is still. 

Save the lattice that flaps when the wind is shrill — 

Though raves the gust — and floods the rain — 

No band shall close its clasp again.^ 



1 Johnson, shortly before his death (has reference to Miss 
Aston). 

2 Congreve. ^ Byron (Siege of Corinth). 
4 Beaumont and Fletcher. ^ Byron. 
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But all this is gone and past; and, as Galileo 
said of his lost sight, " It has pleased God it should 
be so, and it must please me also." ^ 

These are some of the epitaphs on the dead, and 
the devices in Denmark: " Not lost, but gone 
before." — "I shall see you again." — "Rest, 
sweetly rest, dear, in the garden of the dead, amid 
graves, and flowers, and tears, till little angels 
bearing the * Forget me not ' shall summon me to 
join thee in eternity."^ 

A pena si puo dir : questa fu rosa.® 

As a beam on the face of the waters may glow. 
While the tide nins in darkness and coldness below. 
So the cheek may be tinged with a warm sunny smile. 
Though the poor heart to ruin runs darkly the while. 
One fatal remembrance^ one sorrow, that throws 
Its bleak shade alike o'er our joys and our woes ; 
To which life nothing darker or brighter can bring. 
For which joy has no balm, and affliction no sting.^ 

With what a leaden and retarding weight does 
expectation load the mng of time.* 

EUe parcourut sa chambre a grands pas, et puis 
s'arrfetait soudain, — de peur de perdre le moindre 
bruit qui pourroit annoncer le retour.® 

Elle attendoit la gondole noire qui apportait les 
lettres de Venise ; elle ^tait parvenue a la distin- 
guer k une tr^s grande distance, et le coeur lui 

< Horner*8 death. (See Mem. by his brother.) 

a Elliot (Traveb). » Pastor Fido. * Moore. 

* Elfrida. ^ Corinne. 
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battait avec une affreuse violence dfes qu'elleTapper- 
jevait : son messager descendait de la gondole, 
quelquefois il disait, " Madame, il n'y a point 
des lettres," — et continuait ensuite paisiblement 
le reste de ses affaires comme si rien n'dtait si simple 
que de n'avoir point des lettres. Une autre fois 
il lui disait, *' Oui, Madame, il y en a." EUe les 
parcourait toutes d'une main tremblante, et 
r^criture d'Oswald ne s'offrait point a ses regards : 
alors le reste du jour ^tait affreux ; la nuit se 
passait sans sommeil, et le lenderaain elle ^prouvait 
la m^me anxiet(S qui absorbait toute la journ^eJ 

That sickness of the heart which arises from hope 
long deferred.^ 

All waste ! no sign of life 
But the track of the wolf and the bear I 
No sound but the wild, wild wind. 
And the snow cranching under his feet 
Night is come ; — no moon — no stars — 
Only the light of the snow.^ 

Keen, hollow winds howl through the bleak recess.^ 

At length one whisper'd his companion, who 
Whisper'd another, and thus it went round. 

And then into a hoarser murmur grew. 
An ominous, and wild, and desperate sound ; 

And when his comrade's thought each sufF'rer knew, 
'Twas but his own, suppress'd till now, he found. 

And out they spoke of lots for flesh and blood. 

And who should die to be his fellow's food.* 

» Corinne. ^ Sterne. 3 Thalaba. 

* Pope (Dunciad). ^ Byron. 
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And first one univei8al shriek there rush'd. 
Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 

Of echoing thunder ; — and then — all was hush'd, — 
Save the wild wind, and the remorseless roar 

Of billows ; but at intervals there gush'd. 
Accompanied with a comnilsive splash, 

A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 

Of some strong swinuner in his agony.' 

Then let the winds howl on 1 their harmony 
Shall henceforth be my music, and the night 

The sound shall temper with the owlets' cry. 
As I now hear them, in the fading light. 
Dim o'er the bird of darkness' native site. 

Answering each other on the Palatine, 

With their large eyes, all glistening, grey and bright. 

And sidling pinions ■ ' 

Meanwhile the southwind rose, and with black wings 

Wide hovering, all the clouds together drove 

Froni under Heaven ; the hills, to their supply. 

Vapour and exhalation, dusk and moist, 

Sent up amidn ; — and now the thicken'd sky 

Like a dark ceiling stood ; down rush'd the nun 

Lnpetuous, and continued till the earth 

No more was seen ; the floating vessel swam 

Uplifted, and secure with beaked prow 

Bode tilting o'er the waves ; all dwellings else 

Flood overwhelm'd, and then with all their pomp 

Deep under water roU'd ; sea cover'd sea. 

Sea without shore ; and in their palaces. 

Where luxury late reign'd, sea-monsters whelp'd 

And stabled.^ 

1 Byron. ^ Childe Harold. ^ Paradise Lost 
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I saw from the beach, when the morning was shining, 

A bark o'er the waters move gloriously on ; 
I came, when the sun o'er that beach was declining. 

The bark was still there, but the waters were gone ! 
Ah I such is the fate of our life's early promise. 

So passing the spring-tide of joy we have known ; 
Each wave, that we danc'd on at morning, ebbs from us. 

And leaves us, at eve, on the bleak shore alone ! 
Ne'er tell me of glories, serenely adorning 

The close of our day, the calm eve of our night ; 
Give me back, give me back the wild freshness of morning. 

Her clouds and her tears are worth evening's best light.* 

I took it for a faery vision 
Of some gay creatures of the elcpient 
That in the colours of the rainbow live. 
And play i'th plighted clouds.^ 

A wilderness of sweets ; for nature here 
Wanton'd as in her prime, and play'd at will 
Her virgin fancies, pouring forth more sweets. 
Wild above rule or axU^ 

All was so still, so soft in earth and air. 
You scarce would start to meet a spirit there. 
Secure, that nought of evil could delight 
To walk in such a scene, on such a night.'* 

With the birds of his native country * he had 
established a strict intimacy, watching, smiling, 
and thus moralising over their habits: — " That 
little fellow," he said of a bird going to roost, 
" has chosen his shelter, and is quietly rocking 

1 Moore. ^ Comus. ^ Paradise Lost 

^ Byron. * Luther. 
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himself to sleep without a care for to-morrow's 
lodging, calmly holding by his little twig, and 
leaving Ood to think for himJ^^ 

The Prince de Ligne says he could form some 
idea of what Venice was, but not of London. 
L'indiflKrence, Tair de liberty et magnificence, des 
phaetons ^Mgans, toute une ville au grand trot, 
des chevaux, des fiUes charmantes, du fruit excel- 
lent. Con9oit-on qu'il y ait \k une seule raison 
pour se pendre V 

Now morn^ her rosy steps in th' Eastern clime 
Adyancing, sow'd the earth with orient pearl. '^ 

■ 'till mom, 
Wak'd by the circling hours, with rosy hand, 
Unbarr'd the gates of light^ 

Now the bright morning star, day's harbinger. 
Comes dancing from the East, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowsUp and the pale primrose. 

Where Beauty's living image, like the mom 
That wakes in Zephyr's arms the blushing May, 
Moves onward ; or as Venus, when she stood 
Effulgent on the pearly car, and smil'd. 
Fresh from the deep, and conscious of her form. 
To see the Tritons tune their vocal shells. 
And each casrulean sister of the flood. 
With loud acclaim, attend her o'er the waves 
To seek the Idalian bower.* 



1 See Ed. Rev. No. 138. 

2 Lettrea et Pens^s, ii. 197. ^ Par. Lost * Ibid. 
^ Akenside (Pleasures of Imagination). 
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Come awaj — oomey sweet love ! 

The golden morning breaks ; 
All the earth, all the air^ 

Of love^ and pleasure speaks. 

Awake, 
My fairest, my espoused, my latest found. 
Heaven's last, best gift, my ever new delight. 
Awake : the morning shines, and the fresh field 
CaUs us ; we lose the prime, to mark bow spring 
Our tended plants, how blows the citron grove. 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed. 
How nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits on the bloom extracting liquid sweet. 

Such whisp'ring wak'd her, but with startled eye 
On Adam, whom embracing, thus she spake : 
O sole, in whom my thoughts find all repose, 
My glory, my perfection, glad I see 
Thy face and mom returned.^ 

Now the golden mom aloft 

Wears her dew-bespangled wing : 

* * * # • 

The birds her presence greet : 
But chief the skylark warbles high 
His trembling, thrilling, ecstasy ; 
And, lessening from the dazzled sight. 
Melts into air and liquid light.^ 

Led by the jocund train of vernal hours 
And vernal airs, up rose the gentle May : 

Blushing she rose, and blushing rose the flow'rs, 
That sprang spontaneous, in her genial ray.^ 

1 Milton. 2 Gray (Ode to Vidasitude). ^ Edward Lovibond. 
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Night wanes — the vapours round the mountains curled 
Melt into mom, and light awakes the world. 
Man has another day to swell the past. 
And lead him near to little but his last. 
But mighty nature boimds as from her birth. 
The sun is in the heavens, and life on earth. 
Flowers in the valley, splendour in the beam. 
Wealth on the gale, and freshness in the stream* ^ 

Thus pass'd the night so foul, till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim steps in amice gray. 
Who, with her radiant finger, still'd the roar 
Of thunder, chased the clouds, and laid the winds. 
And now the sun with more effectual beams 
Had cheered the face of earth, and dry'd the wet 
From drooping plant, or dropping tree ; the birds. 
Who all things now beheld more fresh and green. 
After a night of storm so ruinous, 
Clear'd up their choicest notes in bush and spray. 
To gratulate the sweet return of mom.^ 

The mom is up again, the dewy mom. 
With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom. 
Laughing the clouds away with playfiil scorn. 
And glowing into day.^ 

The grey-eyed mom smiles on the frowning night, 
Chequering the eastern clouds with streaks of light ; 
Now, ere the sun advance his burning eye. 
The day to cheer and night's dank dew to dry, 
I must ^ 

But, look, the mom, in msset mantle clad. 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high eastern hill.^ 

I Lara. ^ Milton (Paradise Regained). 

^ Childe Harold. ^ Romeo and Juliet. ^ Hamlet. 
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Candido nume che rosato ha il piede^ 
E di Venere V astro in fronte porta, 
H bel Mattino, sorrigendo riede, 
Del gi& propinquo sol messagio e scorta. 
Fuggi dinanzi a lui notte, ch' or siede 
Sovra r occidentale, ultima parta. 
Con man traendo a se, da tutto il cielo, 
E in se stesso piegando il fosco velo.* 

Sweet is the breath of mom, her rising sweet. 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun. 
When first on this delightful land he sheds 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower 
Glist'ring with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild ; then silent night. 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon. 
And these, the gems of Heaven, her starry train. 

But wherefore all night long shine these? — ^for whom 
This glorious light, when sleep hath shut all eyes?^ 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye. 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green. 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchymy ; 
Anon permit the basest clouds to ride. 
With ugly rack, on his celestial face. 
And from the forlorn world his visage hide. 
Stealing, unseen, to West with this disgrace.^ 

Hail to the joyous day I with purple clouds 
The whole horizon glows. The breezy spring 

1 Pindemonte. - Paradise Lost. ^ Shakspeare (Sonnet 33,). 
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Stands^ loosely floating, on the mountain top. 
And deals her sweets around. The sun, too, seems. 
As, conscious of my joy, with brighter beams 
To gild the happy world ; and all things smile.^ 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright. 
The bridal of the earth and sky. 
Sweet dews shall weep thy fall to-night. 
For thou must die.'^ 

Lo in the orient when the gracious light 
Lifts up his burning head, each under eye 
Doth homage to his new-appearing sight. 
Serving with looks his sacred majesty ; 
And haying dimb'd the steep-up, heavenly hill 
- Resembling strong youth in his middle age. 
Yet mortal looks adore his beauty still. 
Attending on his golden pilgrimage ; 
But when from highmost pitch, with weary car. 
Like feeble age, he reeleth from the day. 
The eyes, Yore duteous, now converted are 
From his low track, and look another way.^ 

Now when ambrosial night with clouds exhal'd 
From that high mount of God, whence light and shade 
Spring both, the face of brightest heaven had chang'd 
To grateful twilight (for night comes not there 
In darker veil), and roseate hues, disposed 

All, but THE UNSLEEPING EYES OP GOD, tO rCSt.* 

Now is the pleasant time. 
The cool, the silent, save where silence yields 
To the night-warbling bird, that now awake 
Tunes sweetest his love-labour'd song ; now reigns 

1 Thomson (Sophonisba). ^ G. Herbert 

3 Shakspeare (Sonnet 70> ^ Paradise Lost. 
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Full orb'd the moon, and with more pleasing light. 
Shadowy setB off the face of things.^ 

Ayr, gurgling, kiss'd lus pebbled shore, 
O'erhung with wild woods, thickening, green ; 
The fragrant birch, and hawthorn hoar, 
Twin'd, amorous, round the raptur'd scene, 
The flowers sprang, wanton, to be prest. 
The birds sang love on every spray, 
TiD too, too soon the glowing west 
Proclaim'd the speed of winged day.* 

Satan, bowing low 
His gray dissimulation, disappear'd 
Into thin air diflused ; for now began 
Night with her sullen wings to double shade 
The desert ; fowls in their clay nests were couch'd ; 
And now wild beasts came forth the woods to roam.^ 

The jades 
That drag the tragick, melancholy night, 
Who, with thfeir drowsy, slow, and flagging wings. 
Clip dead men's graves.* 

Hark! 

No, all is hush'd, and still as death — 

'Tis dreadful I 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile. 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads. 
To bear aloft its arch'd and ponderous roof. 
By its own weight made steadfast and immovable. 
Looking tranquillity. It strikes an awe 
And terror to my aching sight ; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold, 

1 Milton. 2 Bums. 

^ Paradise Regained. ^ Shakspeare. 
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And ahoot a dullness to my trembling heart 

Give me thy hand — and let me hear 

Thy voice : my own affirights me with its echoes.^ 

The reeling clouds 
Stagger with dizzy poise. 

While rising slow^ 
Blank, in the leaden-coloured East, the moon 
Wears a wan circle round her blunted horns. 
The stars emit a shiver'd ray. 
Or frequent seen to shoot athwart the gloom, 
And long, behind them, trail the whitening blaze. 
Snatch'd, in short eddies, plays the withered leaf; 
And on the flood the dancing feather floats. 
With broaden'd nostrils to the sky uptum'd. 
The conscious heifer snuffs the stormy gale. 
Ev'n to the matron, at her nightly task. 
The wasted taper, and the crackling flame 
Foretell the blast. But chief the plumy race. 
The tenants of the sky, its changes. speak. 
Betuming from the downs, a black'ning trdn 
Of clam'rous rooks thick urge their weary flight. 
And seek the closing shelter of the grove. 
Assiduous, in his bower, the wailing owl 
Plies his sad song ; the cormorant on high 
Wheels o'er the deep, and screams along the land. 
Wild shrieks the soaring heron ; and with wild wing 
The circling sea-fowl cleave the flaky clouds. 
Ocean, unequal press'd, with broken tide. 
And blind commotion heaves ; while from the shore. 
Eat into caverns by the restless wave. 
And forest-rustling mountains, comes a voice 
That, solemn-sounding, bids the world prepare ; 

J Congreve (Mourning Bride). 
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Then issues forth the stonn, with sudden burst. 
And hurls the whole precipitated air 
Down in a torrent. On the passive main 
Descends the ethereal force, and with strong gust 
Tiu*n8 from its bottom the discoloured deep. 
Through the black night that sits immense around, 
Lash'd into foam, the fierce conflicting brine 
Seems o'er a thousand raging waves to bum. 
Meantime, the mountain billows to the clouds 
In dreadful tumult swelled, surge above surge. 
Burst into chaos, with tremendous roar.' 

But peaceful was the night 
Wherein the Prince of Light 

His reign of peace upon the earth began : 
The winds, with wonder whist. 
Smoothly the waters kist, 
Whisp'ring new joys to the mild ocean. 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave. 
While birds of calm sit, brooding, on the charmed wave.^ 

The moon arose, she shone upon the lake 
That lay one smooth expanse of silver light ; 
She shone upon the hills and rocks, and cast 
Upon their hollows and their hidden glens 
A blacker depth of shade. 

The breeze was heard 
That rustled in the reeds ; the little wave. 
Which rippled to the shore, and left no foam. 
Sent its low murmurs far.^ 

1 Thomson (Seasons). Let any one compare part of this extract 
with the latter part of the first Georglc (Virgil). These lines of 
Thomson are considered some of the finest specimens of free transla- 
tion extant. 

'^ Milton (Hymn on the Morning of Christ's Nativity). 

^ Southey (Madoc). 
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Last night, by a bright moonlight, I enjoyed this 
singular scenery most feelingly ; it shone in all its 
glory, but I was at a loss with what beings to 
people it, — it was too awftd for fairies, and not 
dismal enough for ghosts. 

Such delicious warmth in the colouring of the 
woods. 

A sort* of thin grey ether — a kind of poetical 
smoke ascending from the cleanest white cottages 
in the world over the beautiful hanging woods.' 

Era la notte, e 1 euo etellato velo 

Chiaro spiegaya, e senza nube alcuna : 

E gift epargea nd luminosi, e gelo 
Di yiye perle la sorgente luna. 

L' ioDamorata Donna iva col cielo 
Le sue fiamme sfc^ando ad una ad una ; 

E secretarii del suo amore antico 

Fea i muti campi^ e quel silenzio amico.^ 

There is a dangerous stillness in that hour^ 
A stilhiess which leaves room for the full soul 

To open all itself, without the power 
Of calling, wholly back, its self-control ; 

The silver light, which, hallowing tree and tower. 
Sheds beauty and deep softness o'er the whole. 

Breathes also to the heart, and o'er it throws 

A loving languor which is not repose.^ 

How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! — 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of musick 
Creep in our ears ; soft stillness, and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony.^ 

I Hannah More. ^ Tasso, canto vi. st. 103. 

* Byron. ^ Merchant of Venice. 
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And that same dewj which sometime on the buds 
Was wont to swell, like round and orient pearls. 
Stood now within the pretty flow'ret's eyes. 
Like tears that did their own disgrace bewail.' 

The starlight dews 
All silently their tears of love instil. 
Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into Nature's breast the spirit of her hues.^ 

The sweetness of the violet's deep blue eyes, 

Kiss'd by the breath of heaven, seems colour'd by its skies.^ 

The azure gloom 
Of an Italian night, where the deep skies assume 
Hues which have words, and speak to ye^ of heaven. 
Floats o'er this vast and wond'rous monument. 
And shadows forth its glory, * * 

• • • * There is a power 
And magic in the ruin'd battlement 
For which the palace of the present hour 
Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages be its dower.^ 

* A gallant sight she was : her tall masts pointing, 
in graceful lines, against the sky, and every rope 
and spar expressed in delicate and threadlike out- 
line; — gallant, too, when the anchor came up to 
the sturdy chorus " Cheerily^ merij oh cheerily ! " 
and she followed, proudly, in the towing steam- 
boat's wake : but bravest, bravest, and most gallant 
of all, when, the tow-rope being cast adrift, the 
canvas fluttered from her masts, and, spreading 



1 Midsummer Night's Dream^ Act. iv. sc. 1. 

2 Childe Harold. ^ Ibid. 

4 Sic ; should be *' you." » Childe Harold. 
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her white wings, she soared away upon her free 
and solitary course.' 

Fair smiled the evening, and the fay'ring gale 
Sang merrily, and swift the steady bark 
Rushed, roaring, through the waves.^ 

The floating vessel swam. 
Uplifted, and secure, with beaked prow. 
Bode tilting o'er the waves.^ 

Light as the foamy surf 
Which the wind severs from the broken wave.* 

Swill'd with the wild and wasteful ocean.^ 

Always does the mighty stream appear to die, as 
it comes downj and always from its unfathomable 
grave arises that tremendous ghost of spray and 
mist which is never laid : which has haunted this 
place with the same dread solemnity, since darkness 
brooded on the deep, and ihsX first floods before the 
Deluge, — Light — came rushing on creation at the 
word of God.* 

God said — Let there be a cataract, and it was so J 

A paler shadow strews 
Its mantle o'er the mountains ; parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new colour as it gasps away ; 
The last still loveliest, till — 'tis gone — and all is grey.® 



1 Charles Dickens (Notes on America). 

2 Sonthey (Madoc). 3 Milton. 

* Cowpcr. * Henry V. 

^ Charles Dickens (Notes on America). 

7 Mrs. Trollope, of Niagara. ^ Chiide Harold. 
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Beneath her where the champaign spread 
From each deep glen, each mountain head, 
Grej miota on mists began to rise. 
Wafting pnre incense to the skies ; 
While, lull'd on ocean's heaving breast. 
Lay the wild winds in halcyon rest. 
To fancy's ear the sea-maid's song 
Came on the flowing of the tide. 
Wave leading wave soft stole along, 
Kiss'd the low level sands and died : 
Yet not a wave was seen to flow. 
So thick the dim haze himg below. 

Now, slowly melting into day. 
Vapour and mist dissolv'd away. 
And the blue world of waters round. 
Met the fair heaven's o'er-arching bound. 
And, gleaming through the gorgeous fold 
Of clouds, around its glory roll'd, 
The orb of gold, far offj half seen, 
Levell'd his rays of tremulous sheen. 
That widely as the waters roll, 
Glanc'd quivering on their distant goaL' 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods. 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore. 
There is society, where none intrudes^ 
By the deep sea — and music in its roar? 

Thou glorious mirror I — where the Almighty's form 

Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time. 

Calm or convuls'd — in breeze, or gale, or storm. 

Icing the Pole, or in the torrid clime 

Dark heaving; — boundless, endless, and sublime, 

I Sotheby (Constance de Castile). ^ Childe Harold. 
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The image of Eternity, the throne 
Of the Invisible,* 

From beauteous Windsor, to my low cot 
Pleased I return, unenvious of the great 
So the bee ranges o'er the vary'd scenes 
Of com, of heaths, of fallow, and of greens. 
Pervades the thicket, soars above the hill 
Or murmurs to the meadow's murmuring rill ; 
Now haunts old hollowed oaks, deserted cells. 
Now seeks the low vale lily's silver bells ; 
Sips the warm fragrance of the greenhouse bowers. 
And tastes the myrtle and the citron flowers ; 
At length, returning to the wonted comb, 
Prefers to all his little straw-built home.^ 

Though winter's storms embrown the dusky vale. 
And dark and wistful wanes the low'ring year. 
Though bleak the moor, forlorn the cots appear. 
And through the hawthorn sighs the sullen gale. 
Yet do thy strains, most rare, thy lays ne'er fail 
'Midst the drear scene my drooping heart to cheer : 
Whether thou loVst in moumfid mood to wail, 
Lycid, " bright genius of the sounding shore," 
Or else with slow and solenm hymns to move 
My thoughts to piety and virtue's lore ; 
But chiefest when, if Delia grace the measure. 
Thy lyre, o'erwhelming all my soul in pleasure, 
Bolls the soft song of joy and endless love.^ 

I in these flowery meads would be ; 
These chrystal streams should solace me ; 
Or on that bank feel the west wind 
Breathe health and plenty ; please my mind, 

' Childe Harold. 2 Thomas Warton. 3 John Bampfylde. 
T 3 
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To see sweet dew-drops kiss these flowers. 
And then wash'd off by April showers. 

Here hear my Kenna sing a song. 
There see a blackbird feed her young, 
Or a laverock build her nest : 
Here give my weary spirits rest ; 
And meditate; — and beg to have 
A quiet passage to a welcome grave. ^ 

Fairy elves 
Whose midnight revels, by a forest side 
Or fountain, some behited peasant sees, 
Or dreams he sees, while, overhead, the moon 
Sits arbitress.'^ 

I know a bank, whereon the wild thjrme blows. 
Where oxslip and the nodding violet grows, 
O'ercanopied with luscious woodbine. 
With sweet musk roses and with eglantine : 
There sleeps Titania, sometime of the night, 
LuU'd in these flowers with dances and delight.'' 

Meet we (fairies) in dale, forest, or mead. 
By paved fountain, or by rushy brook. 
Or on the beached margent of the sea. 
To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind.^ 

On the tawny sands and shelves, 
Trip the pert fairies, and the dapper elves. 
By dimpled brook and fountain brim. 
The wood-nymphs deckt with daisies trim. 
Their merry wakes and pastimes keep. 
What has night to do with sleep ? * 



^ Isaac Walton, 110. (Ed. 6.). 2 par. Lost, B. i. v. 781. 

3 Midsommer Night's Dream, Act ii. sc. 6. 

* Ibid., Act ii. 8C. 1. ^ Comus. 
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We will^ fair queen, up to the mountain's top, 
And mark the musical confusion 
Of hounds, and echo, in conjunction. 
I was with Hercules and Cadmus once 
When in a wood of Crete they bay'd the bear ^ 
With hounds of Sparta : never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding. For, besides the groves. 
The skies, the fountains, eVry region near 
Seem'd all one mutual cry. I never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder.^ 

A cry more tuneable 
Was never hallo'd to, nor cheer'd with hom.^ 

The trembling strings around her fingers crowd 
And tell their joy for every kiss aloud.'^ 

In air the trembling music floats, 
And on the winds, triumphant, swell the notes , 
So soft, so high, so loud, and yet so clear, 
Ev'n list'ning angels lean'd from heaven to hear.^ 

Who with his soft pipe and smooth dittied song 
Well know'st to still the wild waves when they roar. 
And hush the waving woods.^ 

Strike up, my masters. 
But touch the strings with a religious softness : 
Teach sound to languish thro' the night's dull ear. 
Till melancholy start from her lazy couch. 
And carelessness grow convert to attention.^ 



1 '' Boar," -— but all the old copies have it '' bear.*' — See note in 
Johnson and Stevens's edition. 

^ Midsummer Night's Dream^ Act iv. sc. 2. ^ Ibid. 

4 Walter. 8 Temple of Fame, « Milton. 

^ The Double Falsehood, Act L sc. 3. (said to be by Shakspeare. 
Theobald, however^ asserted that he wrote the Play.) 
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Music arose with its voluptuous swell. 

Soft eyes look'd love to ejes that look'd agun.^ 

At last a soft and solemn breathing sound 

Bose like a stream of rich distill'd perfumes. 

And stole upon the air, that even silence 

Was took ere she was ware, and wished she might 

Deny her nature, and be never more 

Still to be so displaced. — I was all ear 

And took in strains that might create a soul 

Under the ribs of death. 

How sweetly did they flote upon the wings 

Of silence, through the empty vaulted night. 

At every fall smoothing the raven down 

Of darkness till it smil'd 1 —2 

Aerial music in the warbling wind. 

At distance rising oft, by small degrees. 

Nearer and nearer came, till o'er the trees 

It hung, and breathed such soul-dissolving airs. 

As did, alas I with soft perdition please : 

Entangled deep in its enchanting snares. 

The listening heart forgot all duty and all cares.^ 

From Helicon's harmonious springs 
A thousand rills their mazy progress take ; 
The laughing flowers that round them blow 
Drink life and fragrance as they flow : 
Now the rich stream of music winds along 
Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong.* 

'Tis sweet to hear. 
At midnight on the blue and moonlit deep. 



I Childe Harold. 3 Milton. 

* Caetle of Indolence^ st, SQ. ^ Gray. 
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The song and oar of Adria's gondolier, 

By distance mellow'd, o'er the waters sweep ; 

'Tis sweet to see the evening star appear ; 
'Tis sweet to listen as the night-winds creep 

From leaf to leaf; 'tis sweet to view on high 

The rainbow, based on Ocean, span the sky,' 

The high wind made the treble ; and, as bass. 
The hoarse, harsh waves kept time.^ 

And on the smalld green^ twistis sat 
The little sweets nightingale, and sung 
So loud and dear the hymnis consecrate 
Of lovis use, now soft, now loud among, ^ 
That all the gardens and the wallis rung.^ 

But the nightingale, another of my airy crea- 
tures, breathes such sweet, loud musick, out of her 
little instrumental throat, that it might make man- 
kind to think miracles are not ceased. He that, 
at midnight, should hear, as I have very often, the 
clear airs, the sweet descants, the natural rising and 
falling, the doubling and redoubling of her voice, 
might well be lifted above earth, and say. Lord ! 
what musick hast thou provided for the saints in 
heaven, when thou affordest bad men such musick 
on earth.* 

When she, I sought, the nightingale replied : 
So sweet, so shrill, so variously she sung. 
That the grove echoed, and the valleys rung ; 
And I, so ravished with her heavenly note, 
I stood intranced, and had no power for thought, 

^ Byron. '^ Ibid. ^ PromiscuouBly. 

* Jamoi I. of Scotland. * Isaac Walton, 8. (Ed. 6.). 
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But^ all o'erpowered with ecstasy of bliss. 
Was in a pleasing dream of paradise.^ 

Some hid amongst the leaves. 
Some in the taller trees, some in the lower greaves. 
Thus sing away the mom, until the mounting sun. 
Through thick exhaled fogs, his golden head hath run. 
And through the twisted tops of our close covert creeps. 
To kiss the gentle shade, this while that sweetly sleeps.^ 

Matta leur demanda que diable ils vouloient 
faire de musique, et soutint que cela n'^toit bon, 
dans ces occasions, que pour des femmes qui 
avoient quelque chose h dire k leurs amans pendant 
que les violons etourdissoient les autres, ou pour 
des sots qui ne savoient que dire quand les violons 
ne jouoient pas.^ 

Oft had he changed his weary side. 
Composed his limbs and vainly sought. 
By effort strong, to banish thought: 
Sleep came at last ; but with a train 
Of feelings true and fancies vain — 
Mingling, in wild disorder cast — 
The expected future with the past.* 

Your hearts I'U stamp out with my horse's heels. 
And make a quagmire of your mingled brains.^ 

I have no power to love him : — 

His proud, forbidding eye, and his dark brow 

Chill me like dew-damps of the unwholesome night ; 

1 Dryden (Flower and the Leaf). 

2 Michael Drayton, Poly-OlWon, s. 23. 

^ Gramraont^ 45. * Rokeby. * Henry VI, 
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My love, a timorous and tender iovfer. 
Closes beneath his touch.^ 

How sad she looked^ and pale, but not like guilt; 
And her calm tones — sweet as a song of mercy — 
I£ the bad spirit retained his angel's Toice 
Hell scarce were HelL^ 

Tones so sweet, and of such soft cadence 
That the heart heard them. 

Did'st thou but know how pale I sat at home, 
My eyes still tum'd the way thou wert to come I 
And all the long, long night of hope and fear 
Thy voice and step still sounding in my ear. 
Oh God I thou would'st not wonder that at last, 
When every hope was all at once o'ercast — 
When I heard frightful voices round me say — 
Azim is dead I — this wretched brain gave way 
And I became a wreck, at random driven. 
Without one glimpse of reason or of Heaven ! 

For this, resorting to the lonely shore. 
Frequent he listens to the billowy roar ; ' 
Broods o'er his fate, and, gazing far, bewails 
The waves that part him from his native vales ; 
Or, in some close, sequestered glade retired. 
Dreams of past years and pleasures long expired : 
There, as in pleasing solace of his pain. 
He bids the lute or vocal reed complain. 
If chance a stray note's accidental fall 
Some long-remembered melody recall. 
Then bursts the sigh, then tears in torrents roll. 
And grief's insatiate tide o'erwhelms the soul/'' 

1 Coleridge (Remorse). 2 D^i^, 

^ Impey's Translation of Vernon's Oxford Prize Poem — " Natale 
Solum." 
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Tho^ now this grained face of mine be hid 
In sap-coneuming winter's drizzled snow. 
And all the conduits of m j blood froze up ; 
Yet hath my night of life some memory ; 
My wasting lamp some fading glimmer left ^ 

A needy, hollow-eyed, sharp-looking wretch, 
A living dead man : this pernicious slave. 
Forsooth took on him as a conjuror ; 
And gazing in my eyes, feeling my pulse. 
And with no face, as 'twere, outfacing me. '^ 

Was this a face 
To be expos'd against the warring winds? 
To stand agidnst the deep, dread-bolted thunder. 
In the most terrible and nimble stroke 
Of quick, cross lightning I — to watch poor Perdue 
With this thin helm ? My very enemy's dog. 
Though he had bit me, should have staid that night 
Against my fire ; and wast thou fain, poor father. 
To hovel thee with swine and rogues forlorn 
In short and musty straw ? — alack I alack I 
'Tis wonder that thy life and wits at once 
Had not concluded all. ^ 

'Tis pleasant, by the cheerful hearth, to hear 
Of tempests and the dangers of the deep. 
And pause at times, and feel that we are safe ; 
Then listen to the pleasing tale again, 
And, with an eager and attentive ear. 
Woo sorrow to delight us.* 

Of genius — that power v^hich constitutes a poet 

J Comedy of Errors. 2 ibjd. 

* King Lear. ^ Southey (Madoc). 
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that quality, without which judgment is cold, and 
knowledge is inert; that energy which collects, 
combines, amplifies, and animates. ^ 

Because they know the world, and are at ease, 
And, being natural, naturally please. ^ 

I love the language, that soft; bastard Latin, 
Which melts like kisses from a female mouth, . 

And sounds as if it should be ¥^rit on satin. 
With syllables, that breath of the sweet South, 

And gentle liquids gliding all so pat in. 
That not a single accent seems uncouth. 

Like our harsh northern whistling, grunting guttural. 

Which we're obliged to hiss, and spit, and sputter all. ^ 

The antler'd monarch of the waste 

Sprang from his heathery couch in haste ; 

But, ere his fleet career he took. 

The dew-drops from his flank he shook ; 

Like crested leader, proud and high, 

Toss'd his beam'd frontlet to the sky : 

A moment gazed adown the dale; 

A moment snuffed the tainted gale ; 

A moment Usten'd to the cry. 

That thicken'd, as the chase drew nigh : 

Then, as the headmost foes appeared. 

With one braye bound, the copse he clear'd ; 

And stretching forward, free and far. 

Sought the wild heaths of Uam-Var.* 

Was heard the passing bell to toll. 
For welfare of a parting soul ; 

* Johnson (Life of Pope). 2 Beppo. 

3 Ibid. 4 Scott (Lady of the Lake). 
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Slow o'er the midnight wave it swung, 
Northumbrian rocks in answer rung ; 



So far was heard the mighty knell. 
The stag sprung up in Cheviot Fell ; 
Spread his broad nostril to the wind ; 
Listened, before — aside — behind. 
Then crouch'd him down beside the hind ; 
And quaked among the mountdn fern. 
To hear that sound so dull and stem. ^ 

By wintry famine roused, from all the tract 
Of horrid mountains, which the shining Alps, 
And wavy Apennine and Pyrenees, 
Branch out stupendous — 
Cruel as death, and hungry as the grave I 
Burning for blood ! bony, and gaunt, and grim I 
Assembling wolves, in raging troops, descend ; 
And, pouring o'er the country, bear along. 
Keen as the north-wind sweeps the glossy snow.^ 

On ample pinion 
That the Theban eagles bear. 
Sailing with supreme dominion. 
Thro' the azure depths of air.^ 

Meditation here 
May think down hours to moments. 

Round-hoof 'd, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long. 
Broad breast, full eyes, small head and nostril wide. 

High crest, short ears, strait legs and passing strong. 
Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide ; 

1 MarmioDj c. ii. * Thomson. ^ Gray. 
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Lo(dc what a horse should have he did Tiot lack. 
Save a proud rider, on so proud a back. ^ 

His nostrils drink the air : — 
Sometimes he trots^ as if he told the steps 
With gentle majesty^ and modest pride ; 
Anon he rears upright, curvets, and leaps — 
• # * • • • « 

Sometimes he scuds far off, and there he stares. 
Anon he starts at stirring of a feather ; 

To bid the wind abase he now prepares. 

And where he run or fly they know not whither ; 

For through his mane and tail the high wind sings. 

Fanning the hairs which heave like feather'd strings.'^ 

They stop — they start — they snuff the air, — 

Ghdlop a moment, here and there ; 

Approach, retire, wheel round and round ; 

Then plunging back with sudden bound. 

They snort — they foam — neigh — swerve aside — 

And backward to the forest fly. 

By instinct, from a human eye — 

They left me there, to my despair.^ 

" Standi Bayard, standi" — the steed obeyed. 
With arching neck and bended head. 
And glancing eye, and quivering ear. 
As if he loved his lord to hearJ^ 

When autumn smiles, all beauteous in decay. 
And paints each chequer'd grove with various hues. 
My setter ranges in the new-shorn fields. 
His nose in air erect ; from ridge to ridge 
Panting he bounds, his quartered ground divides 

1 Shakspeare (Venus and Adonis, 2.9.5.). 2 fj, 

» Mazeppa. •* Lady of the Lake. 
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In equal intervalB, nor careless leaves 
One Inch untry'd. At length the tainted gales 
His nostrils wide inhale ; quick joy elates 
His beating heart ; cautious he creeps. 
Low cowering, step by step : — at last attains 
His proper distance ; there he stops at once, 
And points, with his instructive nose, 
Upon the trembling prey.' 

But the poor dog, in life the firmest friend. 
The first to welcome, foremost to defend ; 
Whose honest heart is still his master's own. 
Who labours, fights, lives, breathes, for him alone ; 
Unhonour'd falls, imnoticed all his worth. 
Denied in heaven the soul he held on eartL^ 

Argus, the dog, his ancient master knew, 

He, not unconscious of the voice and tread. 

Lifts to the sound his ear, and rears his head ; 

Now, left to mafCs ingratitude, he lay. 

Unheard, neglected, in the public way. 

He knew his lord ; he knew, and strove to meet. 

In vain he strove, to crawl and kiss his feet; 

Yet, {all he could,) his tail, his ears, his eyes. 

Salute his master, and confess his joys : — 

Soft pity touch'd the grateful^ master's soul, 

Adown his cheek a tear, unbidden, stole. 

Stole, unperceiv'd : — he tum'd his head, and dry'd 

The drop humane; then thus, impassioned, cry'd: — 

<< What noble beast, in this abandon'd state. 

Lies here all helpless at Ulysses' gate ? — 

His bulk and beauty speak no common praise. 

If, as it seems, he was in better days; — 

» Somerville. 2 Byron. « " Mighty" in the text 
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Some care his age deserves,^ 

« « • « • 

Oh I had 70U seen hun, vig^rouB, bold, and young. 
Swift as a stag, and as a lion strong ; 
Him no fell savage on the plain withstood ; 
None 'scap'd him, bosom'd in the lonely wood ; 
His eye how piercing, and his scent how true. 
To winde the vapour in the tainted dew I — 
The d(^ whom Fate had granted to behold 
His lord, when twenty tedious years had roU'd, 
Takes a last look, and, hatnng seen him, dies. — 
So closed, for ever, faithful Argus^ eyes?^ 

Never forget the poor African servant — (I dis- 
dain to call him slave) — who, when the alternative 
presented itself whether he, or his master's children, 
should be taken into the boat (a case of shipwreck) 
and saved, — " Very well, give my duty to my 
master, and tell him I beg pardon for all my faults;" 
— then placed the children safely in the boat, and 
plunged into Eternity. 

He who hath bent him o'er the dead. 
Ere the first day of death is fled; — 
The first dark day of nothingness — 
The last of danger and distress; — 
(Before decay's effiicing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers,) 
And mark'd the mild^ angelic air — 
The rapture of repose that's there — 
The fix'd, yet tender, traits that streak 
The languor of the placid cheek, 

* Odyasey, xvii. (Pope's Translation). 

U 
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And — but for that sad, ehxouded eye, 
That fires not — wins not — weeps not — now. 
And, but for that chill, changdess brow; 
— Yes, but for tiiese, and these alone, 
Some moments — ay — one treacherous hour. 
We still might doubt the tyrant's power; 
So fiur — so cafan — so softly seal'd — 
The first— last look— by death revealU^ 

He reaeh'd his turret door — he paus'd — no sound 

Broke from within; — and all was night around. 

He knock'd — but faintly — for his trembling hand 

Refused to aid his heavy heart's demand ; 

His stq)S the chamber gain — his eyes behold 

AU that his heart beHey'd not — yet foretold 1 

He tum'd not — spoke not — sank not — fix'd his look. 

And set the anxious frame that lately shook. 

He gazed — how long we gaze — despite of pain. 

And know, but dare not own, we gaze in yain I 

In life itself she was so still and fair, 

That deatifa, with gentler aspect, wither'd there; 

And the cold flowers her colder hand contain'd, 

In that last grasp as tenderly were strain'd 

As if she scarcely felt, but feign'd a sleep. 

And made it aUnost mockery yet to weep : 

The long, dark lashes fringed her lids of snow. 

And yeird — thought shrinks from all that lurk'd below — 

Oh I o'er the eye death most exerts his might. 

And hurls the spirit from its throne of light ! 

Sinks those blue orbs in that long, last eclipse, 

But spares, as ye^ the charm around her lips; 

Yet, yet they seem as they forb(Hre to smile. 

And sought repose — but only for a while ; 

1 The Giaour. 
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But the white ehroud, and each extended trese^ 
Long — £air — but spread in utter lifelessnessj 
These — and the pale, pure cheek became the bier. — 
He ask'd no question — all were answer'd now. 
By the first glance on that still — marble — brow. 
It was enough — she died — what reck'd it how? 
The love of youth, the hope of better years. 
The source of softest wishes, tenderest fears, 
Was reft at once 1 

Full many a stoic eye, and aspect stem. 
Mask hearts where grief hath little left to learn ; 
And many a withering thought lies Au2, twt lost. 
In smiles that least befit, who wear them most^ 

Those bitter smiles of anguish, and despair. 
1 The Conair. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Whoever relishes and reads Spenser, as he ought 
to be read, will have a strong hold upon the En- 
glish language.^ 

The calm air of strength with which Milton opens 
Paradise Lost, beginning a mighty performance 
without the appearance of an eflfort.* 

A work (Paradise Lost) to be perfected "by 
devout prayer to that Eternal Spirit, who can enrich 
with all utterance and knowledge, and sends out 
his seraphim, with the hallowed fire of his altar, to 
touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases."' 

"To shame and silence those men who make 
genius an apology for vice, and take the sacred fire, 
kindled by Grod within them, to inflame men's pas- 
siops, and to minister to a vile sensuality." ^ 

In Spence, Pope had the advantage of a critic 
without malevolence, who thought it as much his 
duty to display beauties, as expose faults ; who cen- 
sured with respect, and praised with alacrity.* 

Thus much in favour of activity and occupation : 
the more one has to do, the more one is capable 
of doing, even beyond our direct task. * 

J Burke (See Life by Prior). 2 Campbell (British Poets). 

^ Milton, ToL L 122. (Symmons^s edition). 

4 Channing. ^ Johnson. ^ Burke. 
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We are not much concerned to know, with 
critical accuracy, the whole system of our civil 
constitution before Henry VII., nor our ecclesias- 
tical before Henry VIII.; but he who has not 
studied and acquired a thorough knowledge of them 
both from those periods, down to the present time, 
in aU the variety of events by which they have 
been affected, will be very unfit to judge^ or to take 
carej of either.^ 

Devouring Time, blunt thou the lion's paws. 
And make the earth devour her own sweet brood; 
Pluck the keen teeth from the fierce tiger's jaws. 
And bum the long-lived phcenix m her blood; 
Make glad and sony seasons as thou fleet'st. 
And do whate'er you will, swift-footed Time, 
To the wide world, and all her fading sweets ; 
But I forbid thee one, most heinous, crime : 
O carve not with thy hours my love's fair brow, 
Nor draw no lines there with thine antique pen ; 
Yet do thy worst, old Time ; — despite thy wrong. 
My love shall, in my verse, live ever young.^ 

Let a man's travel appear rather in his discourse 
than in his apparel or gesture; and in his discourse 
let him be rather advised in his answers, than 
forward to tell stories : and let it appear that he 
doth not change his country manners for those of 
foreign parts; but only prick in some flowers of 
that he hath learned abroad into the customs of 
his own country .* 

^ Bolingbroke on History, 179- ^ Shakspeare (Sonnet xix.). 

3 Bacon (Essay xviii.). 
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Partly I wanted to wait for some new ideas; a 
sort of collecting of straw to make bricks of. 
Partly I was a little too &r beyond the press* I 
cannot pull well in long traces, when the draught 
is too far behind me. I love to hear the press 
thumping, clattering, and banging in my rear: it 
creates the necessity which ahnost elwayB makes 
me work best,* 

I think the way to have a public spirit is to have 
a private one; for who can believe, said a fiiend of 
mine, that any man can care for a hundred thou- 
sand people who never cared for one? No ill- 
humoured man can ever be a patriot, any more 
than a firiend.^ 

There is no way of writing so proper, for the 
refining and polishing a language, as the translating 
of books into it.* 

To speak a language, I have observed that 
double translation is the most useful exercise.'* 

I wish you would use yourself to translate, 
every day, only three or four lines from any book 
in any language, into the correctest and most 
elegant English that you can think of. You cannot 
imagine how it will form your style, and give you 
an habitual elegancy. * 

It was always my opinion, that an historian 
should feel himself giving evidence on oath.* 

1 Scott (Life by Lockhart, vi236.). ^ Pope (Works, iz.60.) 

s Preface to More's Utopia. 

4 Sir Eardley Wilmot (the Judge). 

^ Chesterfield, iv. 63. ^ Gibbon, u. 245. 
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You stuck th^ pen in the heart, and wrote as 
you felt.^ 

Terence for ever, my dear little, great friend: — 
there's your mind and body at once.^ 

That happy portion of the Prayer-book which 
begins with "Dearly Beloved" and ends with 
" amazement."* 

La Providence nous conduit avec tant de bont6, 
dans tous les temps differens de notre vie, que nous 
ne le sentons qiuisi pas/ 

The fair sex should be always fair; and no man* 
Till thirty, should perceive there's a plain woman.^ 

'Tis best to pause and think ere you run op* 
If that a " bonne fortune*^ be really bonne.^ 

Whoever stands to parley with temptation 
Parleys to be o'eroom©*^ 

The amity that wisdom knits not 
Folly may easily untia^ 

Pomfret pleases many, and he who pleases many 
must have some species of merit.® 

That cannot be unpoetical with which all are 
pleased.^^ 

The art of poetry is to touch the passions, and 
its du^ to lead them on the side of virtue." 

1 Garrick to Mad°>^ Riccoboni^ whom he calls a very good noveliflty 
and a generous creature^ 

3 Oanick to Cohnan, 976. ^ Fpitonea of NigeL 

4 Madame de SeWgn^. ^ Bjtqiu 

Ibid. 7 Fatal Curiosity. ^ Troilus and Crasida. 

9 Johnson. ^* Ibid. ^* Cowper. 
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Words are things — and a small drop of ink. 
Fallings like dew, upon a thought^ produces 
That which makes thousandsy perhaps millions, think.* 

Many books. 
Wise men have said, are wearisome ; who reads 
Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior. 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains — 
Deep versed in books, and shallow in himself,^ 

Perhaps no writer has borFOwed so little, and is 
so well entitled to the claim of " original^ " as Swift. 
Cardinal Polignac said, " JZ a T esprit cr^ateur^ ^ 

"On* ne me r^pond pas, mais peut4tre on 
m'entend." * 

n faut Tamour, ou^ la reli^on pour goAter la 
nature.^ 

Oh 1 magic of love — unembeUish'd by you 
Has the garden a blush, or the herbage a hue ?® 

La parte de I'esp^rance change enti^rement le 

caractfere.* 

Years steal 

Fire firom the mind, as Tigour from the lunb ; 

And lifers enchanted cup but sparkles at the brim.'^ 

But who can view the ripen'd rose, nor seek 
To wear it? — Who can curiously behold 
The smoothness and the sheen of beauty's cheek 
Nor feel the heart can never all grow oldV^ 

> Byron. ^ MUton (Par. Reg.). 

A See Swift's Works, xix. 182., Scott's ed. ^ Departed Spirits. 

^ Les demiers Mots de Delphine. ^ Je voudiius dire ** eXJ* 

^ Corinne. 8 Moore. • Delphine. 

w Childe Harold. i> Ibid. 
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My lovely lady, 

Have you left me off ? I think it very long 
since I had the happiness of seeing either youi^ 
pretty eyes, or improving by your pretty manners.' 

It is a tenable thing that we cannot wish young 
ladies to be well, without wishing them to become ^ 

old women.' 

A feeling heart is certainly a right heart ; nobody 
will contest that ; but, when a man chooses to walk 
about in the world with a cambric handkerchief 
always in his hand, that he may always be ready to 
weep, either with man or beast, he makes me sick.® 

Their humanity is at their horizon, and like the 
horizon always flies before them.^ 

In all professions do you not see every thing that 
has the least pretence to genius fly up to the capital 
— the centre of riches, luxury, taste, pride, extra- 
vagance — all that ingenuity is to fatten upon?* 

Open flatterers^ and privy mockers. — 

Waller* showed a little of both when, upon sight 
of the Duchess of Newcastle's verses on the death 
of a stag, he declared that he would give all his 
own compositions to have written them; and, being 
charged with the exorbitance of his adulation, 
answered that " nothing was too much to be given 
that a lady might be saved from the disgrace of 
such a vile performance." 



1 Mrs. Abington (see Garrick Correspondence). 

2 Dr. Johnson. See Life of Dr. Bumey by his daughter. 
^ Mrs. Greville of Sterne. * Life of Bumey. 

^ Ibid. ^ Life by Johnson. 
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I have always suspected that the reading is right 
which requires many words to prove it wrong; and 
the emendation wrong which cannot, without so 
much labour, appear to be right.^ 

Seldom any splendid story is wholly true.* 

Works "not known except to antiquaries and 
collectors of books, which are bought because they 
are scarce, and would not have been scarce had they 
been esteemed."' 

L'esprit de la conversation consiste bien moina 
k en montrer beaucoup, qu'a en faire trouver aux 
autres : celui qui sort de votre entretien, content de 
soi et de son esprit. Test de vous parfidtement. 
Les honmies n'aiment point k vous admirer, ils 
veulent plaire : ils cberchent moins k 6tre instruits, 
et m^me r^jouis, qn'k etre goiit^s et applaudis; et 
le plaisir le plus dSlicat est dejbire celui d!autrui^ 

The use of travelling is to regidate imaginoHan 
hy reality^ and, instead of thinking how things may 
be, to see them as they are.^ 

The merit of Shakspeare is such as the ignorant 
can take in, and the learned add nothing to.^ 

Discretion of speech is more than eloquence; — 
and to speak agreeably to him with whom we deal, 
is more than to speak in good words, or in good 
order.'' 

To use too many circumstances ere one come to 
the matter is wearisome; to use none at all is blunt.® 

1 Johnaon, Pref. to Shakspeare. ^ i\ji^^^ j^ife of Dorset. 

^ Ibid.^ Pnf. to Shakspeare. ^ La Bray^re, 223. ^ Johnson. 
« Ibid. 7 Bacon, Essay 32. » Ibid., $2. 
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A man's nature runs either to herbs, or weeds ; 
therefore, let hhn seasonably water the one, and 
destroy the other.* 

Invent first, and then embellish ; set down dili- 
gently your thoughts as they arise, in the first 
words that occur ; and, when you have matter for 
your purpose, you wiU easily give it form.* 

The method of Pope was, to write his first thoughts 
in his first words, and gradually to amplify, decorate, 
rectify, and refine them.* 

Pope was not content to satisfy; he desired to 

excels and, therefore, always endeavoured to do his 

best; he did not court the candour^ but dared the 

jtidgment of his reader, and expecting no indulgence 

Jrom others he showed none to himsdf.^ 

Alas 1 they would not do you wrong, 
But all appearances are strong ! 
But can ten hundred thousand lies 
Make you less virtuous, leam'd, or wise ? 
The most effectual way to balk 
Their malice, is — to let them talk? 



I hate when Vice can bolt her arguments. 
And Virtue has no tongue to check her pride. 



6 



Let him who has respect for the judgment of 
posterity "consider, in old books, what he finds 
that he is glad to know; and what omissions he 
most regrets."^ 

I Bacon, Essay 58. ^ Johnson. ^ Ibid. 

4 Ibid. * Swift (On Censure — a little varied). 

« Comus, 770. ' Swift. 
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He (Mr. Grenville) was bred to the law, which 
is, in my opinion, one of the first and noblest of 
human sciences; a science which does more to 
quicken and invigorate the understanding than all 
the other kinds of learning put together ; but it is 
not apt, except in persons very happily bom, to 
open and to liberalize the mind exactly in the same 
proportion.^ 

I would advise him (the student for the law) to 
study, most diligently, the divine works of Gcero; 
which no man, in my opinion, ever perused without 
improving in elegance and wisdom.' 

The incomparable genius of Cicero, which con- 
verts into gold every object that it touches.* 

The 25th chapter of his third book de Oratore^ 
seems to me to contain almost the whole theory 
of fine writing.^ 

Can we conceive any study more important than 
the single one of the laws of our own country? 

Nor do I see why it is called dry and unpleasant ; 
and I very much suspect it seems so to those only 
who would think any study unpleasant which re- 
quired a great application of the mind, and exertion 
of the memory. 

This science is, however, so complex, that, without 
writings which is the chain of memory, it is impos* 
sible to remember a thousandth part of what we 
read or hear.* 

There is no knowledge, case, or point in law, 

* Burke (On American Taiuition). 2 gi, \y. Jones. 
3 Gibbon. * Horner. (See Mem. by bia brother). 

* Sir W. JoneB. (See Life by Lord Teignmouth.) 
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seem it of never so little account, but will stand 
our student in stead at one time or other, and, 
therefore, in reading nothing to be prsetennitted.' 

It has been well observed that it is one of the 
characteristics of a great mind that it can contract 
and dilate itself.^ 

A weak mind is, not unaptly, compared by Lord 
Chesterfield to a microscope, which magnifies tri- 
fling things, but cannot receive great ones. 

Rien n'est bon que d'avoir une belle et bonne 
ame — on la voit, en toute chose, comme au travers 
d'un coeur de crystal. 

Ne vous amusez point k vous inquieter en 
Tair: — cda n'est point d'un bon esprit. 

Je ne trouve rien de plus divin que le pouvoir 
de donner, et la volenti de le faire k propos.* 

Soyez tendre aux pri^res des malheureux. Dieu 
ne vous a fait naitre dans ce haut rang que pour 
vous donner le plaisir de faire du bien. Le pouvoir 
de rendre service^ et de faire des heureux^ est le vrai 
d^dommagement des fatigues, et des d^sagr^ens 
de votre ^tat.* 

Genius begins where rules end ; when a painter 
is master of every rule already found out — let one 
more rule be added — not to be confined by any, 
but to think for himself.^ 



^ Co. Litt. 9- A- — See some admirable advice as to the Profession 
of the Law, in the Discourses of M. le Chancelier d'Aguesseau^ '' sur 
rind6pendance d'Avocat^ et sur la Connoissance de THomme." 

> Sir Thomas Raffles. (See Life.) ^ Madame de Sevign6. 

4 Mad. de Maintenon {k la Duchesse de Bourgogne). 

^ Reynolds (Northcote's Life). 
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Look at the object you arc painting with your 
eyes half closed; this gives breadth to the object, 
and subdues all the little unimportant parts*' 

The Persian prince asked who that figure above 
was designed for. Was it "our Saviour?" I said no; 
it was intended to represent the Almighty. " The 
Almighty ! " repeated he, " paint the Almighty! — 
and under what likeness— that of an old man with 
a beard ! Why not paint the wind? Can you do 
that? Can you see t^ as well as ths Almighty f 
Where is it, and where is He? I will give any man 
twenty thousand tomaums for a handful of the 
wind if he will bring it me." 

You say you cannot conceive how Lord Shaftes^ 
bury came to be a philosopher in vogue. I will 
tell you : 1st, He was a lord : 2dly, He was as vain 
as any of his readers : 3dly, Men are very prone to 
believe what they do not understand : 4thly, They 
will believe any thing at all, provided they are 
under no obligation to believe it : 5thly, They love 
to take a new road, even when that road leads no- 
where : 6thly, He was reckoned a fine writer, and 
seemed always to mean more than he said.^ 

A spirit of innovation is generally the result of 
a selfish temper and confined views. People will 
not look forward to posterity who never look back 
to their ancestors. The people of England well 
know that the idea of inheritance furnishes a sure 
principle of conservation, and a sure principle of 

^ Reynolds (Northcote's Life). 2 G^ay (Life by Mason). 
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transmission, without at all excluding a principle 
of improvement. It leaves acquisition free, but it 
secures what it acquires." 

Ambition often puts men upon doing the mean- 
est offices ; so climbing is performed in the same 
posture as creeping.' 

There is no qualification for government but 
virtue and wisdom, actual or presumptive. Where- 
ever they are (wbwiVy found, they have, in whatever 
state, condition, profession, or trade, the passport 
of Heaven to human place and honour." 

He alone evinces the superiority and strength of 
his mind who is able to disentangle truth from 
error, and to oppose the clear conclusions of his 
own unbiassed faculties to the united clamour of 
superstition and of false philosophy.^ 

Few works have been read by me with greater 
pleasure than Watts' Improvement of the Mind. 

Happy will be that reader whose mind is dis- 
posed, by his verses or his prose, to copy his bene- 
volence to man, and his reverence to God.^ 

Those who have better conveniences (for a flower 
garden) may proceed on a larger scale; but I con- 
tinue to keep up a due succession, which, to a floral 
epicure, is every thing. 

God Almighty first planted a garden ; and, in- 
deed, it ia the purest of human pleasures. It is 
the greatest refreshment to the spirits of man.^ 

> Burke rBeflections). 2 Swift ^ Burke (Reflections). 
4 Stewart 8 Philosophy^ ZS. * Johnson. « Bacon. 
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Disappointed joys are woes as deep 

As any man's clay mixture imdergoes. 
Our least of sorrows are such as we weep ; 
'lis the vile daily drop, on drop, which wears 
The soul out, like the stone, with petty cares.* 

And felt what kind of sickness of the heart it is 
which arises from hope deferred.' 

Men 
Can coimsel and give comfort to that grief 
Which they themselves not feel ; hut, tasting it, 
Their counsel turns to passion, which before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage. 
Fetter strong madness in a silken thread. 
Charm ache with air, and agony with words : 
No, no, 'tis all men's office to speak patience 
To those that wring under a load of sorrow. 
But no man's virtue nor sufficiency 
To be so moral when he shall endure 
The like himselp 

It is perfectly right what you say of the indiflfer- 
ence in common Mends, whether we are sick or 
well, happy or miserable. The very maid servants 
in a family have the same notion : I have heard 
them often say, " Oh, I am very sick, if any body 
cared for it ! " ^ 

Une peine, dont personne ne vous parle; une 
peine qui n'^prouve pas le moindre changement, 
ni par les jours, ni par les ann^es, et n'est suscep- 
tible d'aucun evenement, d'aucune vicissitude, fait 

1 Byron. ' Sterne. ^ Much ado about Nothing. 

* Swift to Pope, xix. S4. 
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encore plus demal que la diversity des impressions 
douloureuses.^ 

Ce rire du d^sespoir emeut bien plus que les 
larmes ; cette amdre ironie du malheur est son ex- 
pression la plus d^chirante. * 

The leafless desert of the mind ; 
The waste of feelings unemploy'd.^ 

I injure my feelings in trying to express them. 

Thy tears are no reproach; 

Tears oft look grateful on the manly cheek ; 

The cruel cannot weep ! * 

Do come and have a look at this fine ocean : it is 
one of those few fine things one delights to gaze at, 
but of which one is never tired.* 

Lady excuses her passion for diamonds and 

precious stones ; she says they are the only bright 
things which never fade. 

Gardening is certainly the next amusement to 
reading.* 

People are never so near playing the fool, as 
when they think themselves wise.^ 

If thou lookest too often in thy glass, thou wilt 
not so much see thyself as thy folly. 

La peine a ses plaisirs, le p^ril a ses charmes.^ 

What is within the skin is of far more conse- 
quence than what is without. This is my plain, 
old way of saying how much virtue and health 

> Corinne. 2 jbid. 3 The Giaour. 

4 Sophonisba. * GarrickCorr. 

Lady M. W. Montague. ^ Id. 8 Voltaire. 
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surpass all external advantages ; but, as virtue de- 
pends entirely on ourselves, it has, clearly, the pre- 
cedence ; for, as far as health does depend upon 
ourselves, it is by virtue that it is obtained.^ 

Any thing may be said, if it be spoken in the tone 
of society ; the strongest metaphor appears without 
violence if it is familiarly expressed ; and we the 
more easily catch the warmest feeling, if we per- 
ceive that it is, intentionally, lowered in expression, 
out of condescension to our calmer temper. It is 
that harangues and declamations, the last proof of 
bad taste and bad manners in conversation, are 
avoided, while the fancy and the heart find the 
means of pouring forth all their stores.* 

Encourage your daughter to talk over with you 
what she reads, and take care that she does not 
mistake pert folly for wit and humour^ or rhyme 
for poetry.^ 

In conversation, humour is more than wit, 
easiness more than knowledge : few desire to learn, 
or think they need it ; all desire to be pleased, or, 
if not, to be easy. 

Cette quality pr^cieuse que Ton apporte en nais- 
sant, et qu'aucun art ne peut faire acqu^rir ; cette 
quality qui tient lieu d'esprit, et que Tesprit seul 
ne remplace point, cet heureux don du ciel que les 
Frangois, avec leur d^licatesse ordinaire, ont si bien 
nomm6 " tact.^^^ 

Raillery is of all weapons the most dangerous 

1 Mackintosh (Life, ii.). 2 Ibid. 

^ Lady M. W. Montague. ^ Goethe (Alfred). 
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and two-edged ; it never should be handled but hy 
a gentleman, and upon a gentleman. 

Sufficiently attentive to the claims of others to 
be respectful and polite; but sufficiently con- 
scious of what was due to himself to be firm and 
dignified. 

Courteous, attentive, and animated, the women 
did not esteem him the less for admiring them, 
rather than himself. 

That education only can be considered as com- 
plete and generous, which fits a man to perform 
justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, all the offices, 
both public and private, of peace and war.^ 

One should submit blindly to no one ; preserve 
the liberty of one's own reason; dispute for in- 
struction, not victory; and yield fo reason^ as soon 
as it appearsjjrom wfiencesoever it come? 

The true liberty of a rational and moral agent 
consists in his being able to follow righi reason 
only without hindrance or restraint.' 

By recent, as well as ancient, example, it has 
become evident that illegal violence, with whatever 
pretexts it may be covered, and whatever object it 
may pursue, must inevitably end at last in the 
arbitrary and despotic government of a single 
person.^ 

Compulsion never persuades; it only makes 

» MOton (Tractate on Education). » sir W. Temple. 

^ Clarke (Serm.). 4 Hume, 

X 2 
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hypocrites. When kings interfere in matters of 
religion, they don't protect, they enslave it. Give 
civil liberty to all, not by approving all religions 
as indifferent, but by permitting, in patience, 
what God permits, and by endeavouring to bring 
persons to what is right— by mUdness and per- 
suasion.' 

De Witt, having proposed to Louis XIV. an 
invasion of England during the first Dutch war, 
the monarch replied, that ^^ such an attempt would 
be entirely fruitless, and would tend only to unite 
the English*"* 

Wise men say nothing in dangerous times. The 
lion, you know, called the sheep to ask her if his 
breath smelt ; she said. Ay; he bit off her head for 
a fool : he called the wolf and asked him, he said, 
No ; he tore him in pieces for a flatterer : at last he 
called the fox, and asked him — Truly, he had got a 
cold and could not smell. ' 

Kings are sometimes said to have long hands: 
it would be as well, perhaps, if they had sometimes 
long ears.* 

On some one speaking of a too great dread of 
reformation, it was well observed that, if Luther, 
the great reformer, and his followers, had been 
deterred by such arguments, all Europe would 
still have groaned under the ecclesiastical sway of 
the sovereign Pontiff. 

The great principle, that grievances ought to be 

1 Butler's Life of F^neion^ 52. ^ Hume. 

3 Selden'B Table Talk. ^ gwift 
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redressed before supplies are granted, is agreeable 
enough to law and reason.' 

Political truth is equally in danger from the 
praises of courtiers, and the exclamations of pa- 
triots.^ 

Malcolm has written not a bad thing at the end 
of Hume's Elizabeth : " The head cannot join the * \ 

heart respecting Mary ; nor can the heart follow 
the head about Elizabeth. " * 

1 shall never forget what I once ventured to say 
to a great man in England, that " few politicians, 
with all their schemes, are half so useful members 
of a commonwealth as an honest farmer, who, by 
skilfully draining, fencing, manurmg, and planting, 
has increased the intrinsic value of a piece of 
land, and thereby done a perpetual service to his 
country."^ 

Jock! when you hae naething else to do, you 
may be aye sticking in a tree : it will be growing, 
Jock, while you 're sleeping. 

When a prince is powerful, every thing he grants 
is a gift, every thing he does not take is a favour : 
if he be weak, that which he grants is only a debt 
due ; that which he reAises to grant is an in- 
justice.* 

You have let loose the bull^, and now you com- 
plain that he gores you.'' 

> Johnson (Life of Waller). 

2 Johnson (Life of Pope). ' Mackintosh (Life). 

4 Swift (Drapier's Letters). * Mirabcau (Life by Dumont). 

^ Has reference to the French Revolution. 
' Mirabeau to Sieyes (Dumont). 

X 3 
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On n'offense jamais plus les hommes que 
lorsqu'on choque leurs c^r^momes, et leurs usages : 
cherchez k les oppiimer, c'est quelquefois une 
preuve de Testime que vous en faites ; choquez leurs 
coutumes, c'est toujours une marque de m^pris.^ 

La Bruy^re said of a certain work, on its first 
appearance, ^' Que sa place ^tdt imm^diatement 
au-dessous rien." 

Napoleon's instructions to his ambassadors, 
" Tenez bonne table, et scagnez les femmes/' This, 
says Mackintosh, shows his profound contempt for 
the human race, without distinction of nation or 

On another occasion, with reference to Prince 
Mettemich as to the exchange of the Dlyrian pro- 
vinces, " Quoi," cried Napoleon ; " le plaisant 
homme ! il veut faire le diplomate avec moi. — C'est 
une foiblesse de I'esprit humain de croire qu'on 
pent lutter contre moi."^ 

Buonaparte discussed the propriety of suicide 
with Sebastiani and Flahaut, and concluded his 
reasons against it thus : — ^^ D'ailleurs les sentimens 
religieux ne me sont pas tout-&-fait Strangers." • 

The late Duke of Devonshire had great credit 
with the whigs, being a man of strict honour, true 
courage, and unaffected affability. He was sin- 
cere, humane, and generous ; plain in his manners, 
negligent in his dress ; had sense, learning, and 
modesty, with solid, rather than showy parts ; and 

1 Montesquieu (Grandeur et D^cadence^ &c. 102.). 
3 See Life of Mackintosh, ii. 323. » Ibid. 520. 
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was of a family which had eminently distinguished 
itself in the cause of liberty.* 

He (Mr. Pitt, afterwards Lord Chatham) has a 
peculiar clearness and facility of expression ; and 
has an eye as significant as his words. He is not 
always a fair or condusive reasoner, but commands 
the passions with sovereign authority ; and to in- 
flame or captivate a popular assembly is a consum- 
mate orator. He has courage of every sort, cool 
or impetuous, active or deliberate ; but he is im- 
patient, even of the slightest contradiction, and, 
under the mask of patriotism, has the despotic 
spirit of a tyrant. 

His private character is irreproachable ; he is 
incapable of a treacherous or ungenerous action; 
and, in the common offices of life, is justly eS" 
teemed » man of veracity, and a man of honour.* 

Men of plain sense and cool resolution have more 
useful talents, and are better qualified for public 
business, than the man of the finest parts^ who wants 
temper^ judgment^ and knowledge of mankind. 
Even parliamentary abilities may be too highly 
rated ; for, between the man of eloquence, and the 
sagacious statesman, there is a wide interval.' 

Lord Morpeth (the present Earl of Carlisle) 
opened it ^ in a speech so perfect that it might have 

1 Memoirs^ from 1754 to 1758, by Earl Waldegrave. 

^ Ibid.; and see aTUe, p. 114., an extract from a beautiful letter to 
his wife. 

3 Ibid. 

^ The debate on the motion for a new writ in the room of the 
late Mr. Horner. 
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been placed as a passage in the most perfect English 
writer : it was full of feeling : every topic was skil- 
fully presented, and contained, by a sort of pru- 
dence, (which is a part of taste,) within safe limits : 
he slid over the thinnest ice without cracking it- 
Canning filled well what would have been the 
vacant place of a cool observer of Homer's public 
life and talents. Manners Sutton's* most affecting 
speech was a tribute from a private friend become 
a political enemy ; Lord LasceUes, at the head of 
the coimtry gentlemen of England, closing this 
affecting, imposing, and most memorable scene by 
declaring, that, " if the sense of the House could 
have been taken on this occasion, it would have 
have been unanimous." I may say, without ex- 
aggeration, that never were so many words uttered 
without the least suspicion of exaggeration ; and 
that never was so much honour paid to intrinsic 
claims alone. A Howard introduced, and an 
English House of Commons adopted, the propo- 
sition of thus honouring the memory of a man of 
thirty-eight, the son of a shop-keeper, who never 
filled an office, or. had the power of obliging a living 
creature, and whose grand title to this distinction 
was the belief of his virtue. How honourable to 
the age, and to the House ! A country, where such 
sentiments prevail, is not ripe for destruction.^ 

Till subdued by age and illness, his conversation 
was more brilliant and instructive than that of any 

^ Now Lord Canterbury. 
'^ Mackintosh (Life, ii.). 
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human being I ever had the good fortune to be 
acquainted with. His memory (vast and prodigious 
as it was) he so managed as to make it a source of 
pleasure and instructiony rather than that dreadful 
engine of colloquial oppression into which it is, 
sometimes, erected.^ 

He had a method of putting things so mildly and 
interrogatively, that he always procured the readiest 
reception of his opinions. Addicted to reasoning 
in the company of able men, he had two valuable 
habits which are rarely met with in great reasoners ; 
he never broke in upon his opponent, and always 
avoided strong and vehement assertion^. His rea* 
soning commonly carried conviction, for he was 
cautious in his positions^ accurate in his declarations^ 
and aimed only at truth. The ingenious side was 
commonly taken by some one else ; the interests of 
truth were protected by Mackintosh. 

His good nature and candour betrayed him into a 
morbid habit of eulogizing everybody : occasionally 
he took fits of an opposite nature ; and I have seen 
him abating, and dissolving pompous gentlemen 
with the most sufccessfiil ridicule. 

No man could live long and intimately with 
Mackintosh without finding that he was gaining 
upon doubt, correcting error, enlarging the boun* 
daries, and strengthening the foundations of truth. 
It was worth while to listen to a master, whom, 
not himself, but nature had appointed to the office, 

> See a delightful letter by Sydney Smith on Mackintosh (Life, ii.). 
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and who taught what it was not easy to forget^ by 
methods which it was not easy to resist.^ 

His (Mackintosh's) wit did not require the foil 
of deformity to give it splendour ; its brilliancy was 
best displayed in illustrating beauty, for which he 
had the keenest relish. He possessed one of the 
most amusing fitculties of wit, a lively sense of the 
ridiculous ; but he would laugh at folly, without 
exciting anger or fear ; could be just, without an 
air of severity; entertaining without satire, and 
brilliant without sarcasm. No man ever lived more 
in society, or shone more in conversation; yet it 
would be difficult, I should say, impossible, to as- 
cribe a sentiment, or even an original sentence to 
him, the least tinctured with envy, malice, or un- 
charitableness.^ 

gave a new proof, how much true politeness 
is the express image of candour and forbearance. 
I remarked how much Lord Holland, who exem- 
plifies this himself more than any other man, was 
struck with it in Lens's behaviour to a vulgar 
bore.' 

When the immediate death of Pitt was ascer- 
tained, and a few hours before going down to 
Westminster, there was a meeting of a few of the 
principal persons of opposition. Fox stated to 
them he thought it impossible they could enter 



^ Letter by Sydney Smith : see Life of Mackintosh. 
^ See an interesting letter by Scarlett (now Lord Abinger) upon 
the character of Mackintosh in the Mem. of the latter by his son (ii.). 
^ Mackintosh (Mem. ii.). 
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into the discussion * ; he could not, while they had 
the idea titat Pitt was in extremities. Mentem 
mortaUa Ixmgwni was his expression.^ 

Je go^tai de cette £^cit^ qui donne aux jours 
la rajndit^ des instans, et aux instans la valeur de 
si^cles.* 

That touch of romantic fire which deprives pas- 
sicm of selfishness, and confers on it the high and re- 
fined tone of generous and disinterested devotion.'* 

I conceive that a little grain of romance is no ill 
ingredient to preserve and exalt the dignity of hu- 
man nature, without which it is apt to degenerate 
into every thing that is sordid, vicious, and low.* 

Let them say I am romantic ; so is every one 
said to be that either admires a fine thing, or does 
one.* 

I rejoice that my heart is not yet so old and 
hard, as to have all its romance dried up.^ 

Giving each rock its storied tale> 
Pouring a lay for every dale ; 
Knitting, as with a moral band. 
Thy native legends with thy land ; 
To lend each scene the interest high. 

Which Genius beams from Beauty's eye. 

# * * • # 

And knew so well o'er all to throw. 
His spirit's wild, romantic glow.^ 



^ One of very great importance. 

2 Homer (Life). » Wieland. 

4 Peveril of the Peak. * Swift. 

« Pope (Letters). ^ Mackintosh (Life). 

8 Rokeby. 
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There are scenes which soften the heart like the 
notes of soft music, and inspire that delicious me- 
lancholy which no person, who has feU it once, 
would resign for the gayest pleasures. They 
awaken our best and purest feelings, disposing us 
to benevolence, pity, and friendship. Those, whom 
I love, I always seem to love more at such an hour 
as this. Yes, added he, with a sigh, the memory 
of those we loved, —of times for ever past — in such 
an hour as this, steals upon the mind like a strain 
of distant music in. the stillness of night.* 

'Tis as a pleasant land by moonlight seen, 
Where each harsh fonn that met the day 

In darkness dies away ; 
Smooth gleams and tender shadows steal between. 
While the pale, silvery orb glides peaceful o'er the scene.' 

Every real lover of music must like Haydn's ex- 
pressions to Reynolds when shown the picture of 
Mrs. Billington : " Yes, like, very like ; but you've 
made a sad mistake ! " " How ? " " You've made 
her listening to the angels : you should have made 
the angels listening to her^ 

Mrs. Billington sprang up, threw her arms around 
his neck, and kissed him. 

Men ought to know, that it is no less their duty 
to love others than tfiemselves ; for seeing those 
things which are equal must needs all have one 
measure, if I cannot but wish to receive good, 

1 Mysteries of Udolpho. 

2 Sotheby (Constance de Castile). 
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even as much at every man's hands, as any man 
can wish unto his own soul, how should I look to 
have any part of my desire herein satisfied, unless 
myself be careful to satisfy the like desire, which 
is undoubtedly in other men, being of one and the 
same nature ? To have any thing oficred them, re- 
pugnant to this desire, must needs, in all respects, 
give them as much as me ; so that, if I do harm, I 
must look to suflfer, there being no reason that 
others should show greater measures of love to me, 
than they have by me showed unto them ; my desire, 
therefore, to be loved of my equals in nature, as 
much as possible may be, imposeth upon me a 
natural duty of bearing to themward fuUy the like 
affection ; from which relation of equality between 
ourselves and them, that are as ourselves, what 
several rules and canons natural reason hath drawn 
for direction of life no man is ignorant.* 

Rely upon it that wrong never comes right? 

My philosophy teUs me, that to study to be 
happy, we must study to be natural ; to take what 
God has sent us, has liberally supplied us with 
appetite to enjoy.* 

Never overbearing and noisy from health and 
cheerfulness, you contributed to that of other 
people, and one felt the power of your spirits only 
by the increase of one's own/ 

The conversation was altogether very agreeable ; 



J Hooker (Ecc. Pol ). 2 Theodore Hook. 

» Sir Charles Bell. •* Lady Hervey (Letters). 
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there was warmth enough, on all sides, to keep up 
a spirit, and not heat enough to produce any ill- 
humour.^ 

I do not like to look on the dark Ade of Hfe, and 
shall always be thankful to those who turn the 
bright side of the lantern towards me.^ 

Le travail pent nous donner ce que la nature 
nous a refuse ; et une heureuse adversity a souvent 
fait ^dater un m^fite qui auroit vieiUi, sans elle 
dans le repas obscur d'une longue prosp^rit^.* 

Que tous vos jours soient marqu^ par les ser- 
vices que vous rendez d la sociStS. Que toutes vos 
occupations soient des exercices de droiture et de 
probit^, de justice et de religion.* 

Malheur k ceux qui croient que la vertu cansiste 
seulement d n^ avoir point des vices*^ 

Ces momens heureux que le grand peintre saisit, 
et que le peintre mediocre cherche inutilement apr^s 
qu'il a pass^.^ 

Le caract^re le plus ordinaire de ceux qui d^- 
plaisent aux autres, est de se plaire trop k eux- 
mSmes. 

There was, in his look, a calm settled love of all 
that was venerable and good ; an air of wisdom 
and of sweetness : you saw, at once, that he was a 
great man.'' 



1 Lady Hervey's (Mary Lepell) Letters. 
3 D'Aguesseau (L'lnd^pendanoe de TAvocat). 
^ Id. (La ConnoicNsance de THomme.) 
^ Id. (Will apply to men in generaL) 
7 Sydney Smith of Horner. 



2 Id. 
4 Id. 
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I never saw any person who took such a lively 
interest in the daily happiness of his friends.' 

The notions you and I have about politics: 
never to disturb the peace and quiet of our country, 
as contrary to the notions we have of morality and 
religion, which oblige us, on no pretence whatsoever^ 
to violate the laws of charity.^ 

I, with pleasure, join you in wishing — nay, I 
am not ashamed to say — m praying for the welfare, 
temporal and eternal, of all mankind.^ 

'Tis not our business to be guessing what the 
state of souls shall be, but to be doing what may 
make our own state happy ; we cannot be knowing^ 
but we can be virtuous} 

Men should know, that the noble power of suf- 
fering bravely is as far above that of enterprising 
gready^ as an unblemished conscience, and in- 
flexible resolution are above an accidental flow of 
spirits, or a sudden tide of blood. 

Whosoever is really brave, has always this comfort, 
when he is oppressed, that he knows himself to be 
superior to those who injure him : for the greatest 
power on earth can no sooner do him that injury, 
but the brave man can make himself greater by 
forgiving it.* 

Methinks, the most heroic thing we are left 
capable of doing is to endeavour to lighten each 
other's load, and (oppressed as we may be) to succour 

1 Sydney Smith of Homer. 

'^ Edward Blount (Letter to Pope). ^ Id. 

* Pope (Letter to Blount). * Id. 
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such as ore Tuore oppressed. If there are many 
who cannot be assisted but by what we may not 
always have the power to give sufficiently — our 
money, there are yet others who may be relieved 
by our counsel, by our countenance, and even by 
our cheerfulness. 

To govern mankind, one must not over-rate th^n ; 
and to please an audience, as a speaker, one must 
not over-value it. When I first came into the 
House of Commons, I respected the assembly as a 
venerable one, and felt a certain awe upon me ; butj 
upon better acquaintance^ that awe soon vanished. ^ 

Estim^ des hommes, recherche des femmes, aim^ 
de tout le monde.^ 

The father enquires if the boy can construe 
Homer, if he understands Horace, and can taste 
Virgil ; but how seldom does he ask, or examine, 
or think, whether he can restrain his passions ; 
whether he is gratefiil, generous, humane, com- 
passionate, just, and benevolent !* 

Je ne vous en fais point aussi sur ce que vous 
6tes brave ; c'est un vertu h^r^ditaire dans votre 
maison; mais je me r^jouis avec vous de ce que 
vous 6tes lihSral^ gSnSreux^ humain^ etfaisant valoir 
les services de ceux qui font bien.^ 

Quand on n'est plus jeune, c^est alors qu'il faut 
se perfectionner, et t&cher de regagner, par de 
bonnes qualit^s, ce qu'on perd du c6t^ agr^able.* 

1 Chesterfield. 2 jj. 

8 Lady Hervey (Mary Lepell, Letters). 

4 Madame de Sevign^. * Id. 
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Madame de Sevign^ of Montaigne : " Mon Dieu ! 
que ce livre est plein de bon sens ! " 

Point d^ennemis^ ma ch^re enfant ; (says she to 
her daughter,) faites vous une maxime de cette 
pens^e, qui est aussi Chr^tienne que politique ; et 
je dis non seulement point d^ennemisy mais beau- 
coup des amis : vous en sentirez la douceur dans 
votre proems- On pent avoir besoin de tcl qu'on 
ne croit pas qui puisse jamais servir. 

Questo desir che a tutti sta nel core. 

Di fatti altrui sempre cercar novelle.* 

Of all the actions of a man's life, his marriage 
does lea>st concern other people ; yet of all actions 
of our life, it is most meddled with by other 
people.^ 

Madame said, " Mais les Anglais sont d'ex- 

cellens gens ; quand personne ne fait sa cour a 
leurs Spouses, ilsla font eux-m^mes." " Oui," said 

; " j'ai observe M. (an Englishman) parlant 

k sa femme pour une demie-heure Tautre soiree."* 

N'esperez pas un parfadt bonheur : il n'y en a 
point sur la terre.^ 

Parlez, ^crivez, agissez, comme si vous aviez 
mille t^moins. Comptez que^ tot ou tard^ tout est 



su} 



Ne confiez a personne rien qui puisse vous nuire. 



1 Ariosto. 2 Selden (Table Talk). 

'^ Mackintosh (Life, ii.). 

4 Madaine de Maintenon (a la Ducbesse de Bourgogne). 
Idem. 
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Comptez que les secrets les mieux gnrdSs^ ne le sont 
que pour un temps ^ 

Que votre inari soit votre meilleur ami, et votre 
seul confidant. Prenez ses conseils, donnez-lui les 
v6tres ; ne soyez, vous et lui, qu!un cceur^ et qu^une 
dme» 

N'esp^rez pas que votre union soit parfait. Les 
meilleurs manages sont ceux ou Ton souflfre, tour-a- 
tour, avee douceur, et avec patience. II n'y en eAt 
jamais sans quelque contradiction.^ 

Aimez la presence de votre mari. Jamais de 
mystere avec lui.^ 

Ayez soin de vos enfans avant leur naissance ; 
ct ne hazardez pas leur vie et leur salut par des 
indiscriJtions. 

N'c5pou8ez les passions de personne : c^est k vous 
a les moderer, et non pas a les suivre. Regardez, 
comme vos v(^ritables amis, ceux qui Vous porte- 
ront toujours a la douceur, a la paix, au pardon des 
injures ; et, par la raison contraire, craignez, et 
n'6coutez pas ceux qui voudroient vous exciter 
contre les autres, sous quelque apparence de zMe 
et de raison qu'ils couvrent leurs int^rets ou leurs 
afFections."* 

D^fiez-vous des personnes int6ress^es, vaines, 
arabitieuses, vindicatives: leur commerce ne pent 
que vous nuire. N^ayezjamau tort Excusez les 
ahsens ; rHaccusez personne. 



1 Madame de Main tenon (^ la Duchesse de Bourgogne). 
- Idem. •" Idem. ^ Idem. 
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Une princesse ne doit Stre d'aucun parti, mais 
^tablir, partout, la paix.' 

Sanctifiez toutes vos vertus en leur donnant 
pour motif Tenvie de plaire a Dieu.^ 

Vous ^tes encore jeune et beUe; au nom de 
Dieu ne vous commettez point: d^fiez-vous des 
hommes ; d6fiez-yous de vous-mfeme ; servez Dieu 
sans cabale ; ne vous m^prisez personne, et ne 
vous entStez de rien ; suivez la vie commune ; 
soyez simple, et pardonnez d ma tendresse cette 
petite instruction ; eUe vaut Men un compliment.^ 

Laissez faire Dieu en vous. Malheur h, ces ftmes, 
Uches et timides, qui se sont composes avec Dieu, 
et qui se partagent entre le monde et lui ! pour* 
quoi la pi^t^ vous effirayerait-elle ? la vraie re- 
ligion Tia rien de dur : elle ne vous demande rien, 
sans vous donner, en m^me-temps, la force d'ex^ 
cuter.* 

Madame de Sevign^ is not so properly an ex- 
traordinary woman, as one who carries, to the 
highest perfection, all the talents of an ordinary 
woman. It is one of her principal charms that 
every thing about her is feminine ; she is a woman 
all over.* 

Jeannie, my dear, you may find that the fish, 
most easily hooked, is not always the best worth 
dressing. 

^ Madame de Main tenon (^la Duchease de Bourgogne). 

2 Idem. 

^ Madame de Matntenon (a Madame de Caylus). 

^ Id. (a la Duchesse de Ventadour). 

* The Abbe Vauxcelles. — See Life of Mackintosh, ii. 

Y 2 
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This, one day, said he warmly, saves me from the 
melancholy fate " de mourir sans avoir vecu." 

If you must say tio, my dear, say it twice ; that, 
you know, means yes. 

Bernard a dit que Tamour desire tout — pretend 
peu — n'ose.rien. 

Some Italian has said, " Brama assai, poco spera, 
nulla chiede." 

Females are always our best companions, both by 
sea and land ; although they may be more troubled 
with sickness in ships than we are, still the soft 
soothing remark, the resigned state, and sometimes 
cheerful smile, counterbalances that. The ladies 
often make cowards of us there. They bear storms, 
with fortitude, at which we tremble.* 

Among men of sense and liberal politeness, a 
woman, who has successfully cultivated her mind, 
without diminishing the gentleness and propriety 
of her manners, is always sure to meet with a 
respect and attention bordering upon enthusiasm.^ 

I have often had occasion to remark the fortitude 
with which women sustain the most overwhelming 
reverses of fortune. Those disasters which break 
down the spirit of a man, seem to call forth the 
energies of the softer sex, and give such intrepidity 
and elevation to their character, that, at times, it 
approaches to sublimity. Nothing can be more 
touching than to behold a soft and tender female, 



1 M*Taggart (Canada). 

2 Sydney Smith (Ed. Rev. No. 30.). 
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who has been aU weakness and dependence, and 
alive to every trivial roughness while treading the 
prosperous paths of life, suddenly rising into mental 
force, to be the comforter and supporter of her hus- 
band, under misfortune, and abiding, with un- 
shrinking firmness, the bitterest blasts of adversity ; 
winding herself into the recesses of his nature, ten- 
derly supporting the drooping head, and binding up 
his broken heart.* 

Called at Sp ^r House : the affectionate union 

in which all the members of that family live ; the 
spotless umocence of their lives, and the primitive 
simplicity and integrity of their old English cha- 
racter, cannot but ensure respect.* 

I spent two days at Dropmore, the seat of Lord 

G e. The lady of the mansion is a charming 

woman ; sensible, well-informed, unaffected : and, 
though evidently of a cheerful or even gay dispo- 
sition, living most contentedly in retirement, or 
rather seclusion, with her husband, to whom she is 
tenderly attached.* 

In her was virtue, beauty, with humble port. 
Bounty, richess, and womanly feature ; 
(God better wote than my pen can report) 
Wisdom, largess, estate and cunning sure. 
In word, in deed, in shape, and countenance. 
That nature might no more her child advance.^ 



1 Washington Irving. ^ Mackintosh (Life^ ii. 261.) 

8 Idem (ii. 356.). 

** James I. of Scotland^ when a prisoner in Windsor Castle. 

Y 3 
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■ was vain only of his wife; she was the 



object, not only of his affection^ but of his pride; 
and he loved her as much from taste as tenderness. 
She was to him hands and feet, and eyes and ears, 
and intellect. 

Thou shalt wont nothing. 
RcLchauL No I is your presence nothing? 
I shall want that^ and, wanting it^ want all; 
For that is all to me. ^ 

With thousands bending to his sway. 
If lovely woman were away. 

What were this life ? 
A troubled cloud in darkness toss'd. 
Amongst the waste of waters lost; 
A thing without a human tie, 
Unlov'd to live, unwept to die. 
Then let us own, through nature^s reign. 

Woman the light of her domain ; 

• •••«« 

• * dear sex, whose favour still 
Our guerdon is in good or ilL^ 

I scent the air 
Of blessings when I come but near her home.'^ 

There dwells sweet love and constant chastity. 
Unspotted faith, and comely womanhood, 
Regard of honour, and mild chastity. ^ 

Oh woman, lovely woman, nature form'd thee 

To temper man : we had been brutes without thee.^ 



* Ben Jonson. 2 Hogg. 

^ Middleton's Plays. ^ Spencer. •'» Otway. 
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JuUcu Who shall go first, my love ? My passionate 
eyes 
Will not endure to see thee turn from me. ^ 

Julia, the gem and jewel of my soul. 

That takes her honours from the golden sky, 

Afi beauty doth all lustre from her cheek. 

The air respires the pure Elysian sweets 

In which she breathes, and from her looks descend 

The glories of the summer. Heaven she is. 

Praised in herself above all praise ; and he 

Who hears her speak, would swear the tuneful orbs 

Tum'd in his zenith only.^ 

Deeds to thy knowledge answerable ; add faith. 
Add virtue, patience, temperance ; add love. 
By name to come called — charity — the sotd 
Of all thereat^ 

Charity, or a love of God, which works by a love 
of our neighbour \ and, as amongst individiuils^ so 
between nations^ should the soothing influence of 
charity prevail. Every sound-hearted Englishman 
must cordially reciprocate the kind and just feelings 
which breathe in the beautiful passage (here ex- 
tracted), in one of those American publications 
which have been read with such real pleasure in 
this country. Surely if ever there were a case of 
nations where the mother and the daughter should 
be united in affection, it is the one of England and 
America. May the link which sJwuld connect 



^ Ben Jonson. ^ Idem. 

^ Milton. ^ Atterbury. 
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the nations be of adamant, wreathed with perpetual 
flowers ! * 

" With England it remains to promote a mutual 
spirit of conciliation towards America. She has 
but to hold the language of friendship and respect, 
and she is secure of the good- will of every American 
bosom- 

" In expressing these sentiments, I would utter 
nothing that should commit the proper spirit of my 
countrymen. We seek no boon at England's hands : 
we ask nothing as a favour. Her friendship is not 
necessary, nor would her hostility be dangerous to 
our wellbeing. We ask nothing from abroad that 
we cannot reciprocate. But, with respect to Eng- 
land, we have a warm feeling of the heart, the 
glow of consanguinity that still lingers in our blood. 
Interest apart — past differences forgotten — we 
extend the hand of old relationship. We merely 
ask, do not estrange us from you ; do not destroy 
the ancient tie of blood ; do not let scoffers and 
slanderers drive a kindred nation from your side : 
we would fain be friends, do not compel us to be 
enemies. 

" There needs no better rallying ground for inter- 
national amity than that furnished by an eminent 
English writer^ : * There is,' said he, * a sacred bond 
between us of blood and of language which no cir- 
cumstances can break. Our literature must always 
be theirs ; and though their laws are no longer the 

^ C. 2 Of an Article in the Quarterly Review. 
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same as ours, we have the same Bible, and we ad- 
dress our common Father in the same prayer. 
Nations are too ready to admit that they have 
natural enemies ; why should they be less willing 
to believe that they have natural friends?' ^ 

" To the magnanimous spirit of both coun- 
tries must we trust to cany such a natural alliance 
of affection into full effect. To pens more powerful 
than mine I leave the noble task of promoting the 
cause of national amity. To the intelligent and 
enlightened of my own country, I address my 
parting voice, entreating them to show themselves 
superior to the petty attacks of the ignorant and 
the worthless, and still to look with a dispassionate 
and philosophic eye to the moral character of Eng- 
land, as the intellectual source of our rising great- 
ness; while I appeal to every generous-minded 
Englishman from the slanders which disgrace the 
press, insult the understanding, and belie the mag- 
nanimity of his country; and I invite him to look to 
America, as to a kindred nation, worthy of its 
origin ; giving, in the healthy vigour of its growth, 
the best of comments on its parent stock ; and re- 
flecting, in the dawning brightness of its fame, the 
moral effulgence of British glory. 

" I am sure that such appeal will not be made in 
vain. Indeed, I have noticed, for some time past, 
an essential change in English sentiment with re- 
gard to America. In parliament, that fountain-head 

» See p. 328. 
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of public opinion, there seems to be an emulation^ 
on both sides of the house, in holding the language 
of courtesy and friendship. The same spirit is 
daily becoming more and more prevalent in good 
society. There is a growiog curiosity concerning 
my country; a craving desire for correct inform- 
ation, that cannot fail to lead to a favourable un- 
derstanding. The scoffer, I trust, has had his day ; 
the time of the slanderer is gone by. The ribald 
jokes, the stale common-places, which have so long 
passed current when America was the theme, are 
now banished to the. ignorant and the vulgar, or 
only perpetuated by the hireling scribblers and 
traditional jesters of the press. The intelligent and 
high-minded now pride themselves upon making 
America their study." 

Soul of the age I — 
The applause ! delight ! the wonder of our stage ! 
My Shakespeare t 

Thou art a monument, without a tomb^ 
And art alive still, while thy book doth live. 
And we have wits to read, and praise to give. ' 

Chaucer I hold in veneration as the father of 
English poetry : he is a perpetual fountain of good 
sense, learned in aU sciences, and, therefore, speaks 
properly on all subjects. As he knew what to say^ 
so he knew also wfien to leave off; a continence 
which is practised by few writers.^ 

* Ben Jonson. - Dryden. 
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We may consider that, in order to our final 
welfare, we have much work to despatch, the which 
requireth as earnest care, and painful industry, as 
a competent long time ; which, if we do not pre- 
sently fall on, may be wanting, and thence our 
work be left undone, or imperfect. To conquer and 
correct bad inclinations; to render our sensual 
appetites obsequious to reason ; to compose our 
passions into a right and steady order ; to cleanse 
our souls from vanity, from perverseness, from 
sloth, from all vicious distempers, and, in their 
room, to implant ^r/» habits of virtus ; to get a clear 
knowledge of our dutyj with a ready disposition to 
perform it ; these are things that nmst be done, but 
cannot be done in a trice. It is not dictumfactum — 
as soon done as said; but a patient continiuince in 
well doing is needful to achieve it. 

We must, therefore, consider that we are mortal 
and frail, and thence any designs of future reform- 
ation may be clipt off, or interrupted by death; 
which is always creeping towards us, and may, for 
any thing we can tell, be very near at hand. You 
say you will repent to-morrow; but are you sure 
you will have a to-morrow to repent in ? Have you 
an hour in your hand, or one minute at your dis- 
posal? Have you a lease to show for any term of 
life ? Can you claim, or reckon upon the least por- 
tion of time without His leave, who bestoweth life ; 
who dealeth out time, and ordereth all things as he 
pleaseth ? Can you any wise descry the Just mea- 
sure of your days J or tJie bounds of your appointed 
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time^ without a special revelation firom Him, in 
whose hands is your breath? 

Boast not thyself of to-morrow : thou knowest 
not what a day may bring forth : boast not of it ; 
that is, do not pretend it to be at thy disposal ; pre- 
sume not upon any thing that may befal therein ; 
for, whilst thou presumest thereon, may it not be said 
unto thee, as to the rich proprietor in the Gospel, 
Thou fool^ this night may thy soul he required of 
theen 

Alack ! alack ! make restitution ; for God's sake, 
make restitution ; ye will cough in hell else ; that 
all the devils wiU laugh at your coughing.- 

Schemes following schemes, so long, life's taste explore. 
That, ere we learn to live, we live no more. ^ 

The horse, when he has run his course ; the bee, 
when it has made its honey; and the good man, 
when he has done good to others, do not make a 
noisy boast about it, but go on to repeat the action, 
as the vine, in its season, produces new clusters 
again. 

What is not the interest of the hive^ is not the 
interest of the hee. 

When you are offended at a fault of any one, 
immediately turn to yourself and consider what 
fault of a like kind you would commit. Do not 
form designs, as if you were to live for a thousand 

1 Barrow (Serm. 48. Heber's ed.). ^ Latimer (Serm.). 

^ Aarou Hill. 
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years. Death hangs over you. While you live, 
while you may, become good. 

When any unfortunate or distressing event hap- 
pens, reflect — does it hinder you from being just, 
magnanimous, temperate, prudent, cautious of rash 
assent, free from error, possessed of a sense of 
honour and modesty, and of true liberty? 

Do not let your thoughts dwell so much upon 
what you want^ as upon what jonJiave. And con- 
sider the things which you enjqt/j which are dearest 
to you ; how anxiously and earnestly you would 
desire them if you wanted them : and yet be on your 
guard, lest, by your delighting in the enjoyment of 
such things, you enure yourself to notice them to 
much ; so that, if you should lose them, you would 
be much disturbed. 

Receive the gifts of fortune without pride, and 
part with them without reluctance. 

Men are often unjust by omissions as well as 
actions.^ 

The DrviNE Providence takes care of human 
affairs ; and not of the universe only, in general, 
but of each single man ; and aids mankind, not only 

1 See the Meditations of Marcus Antoninus. They were trans- 
lated by the learned Merle Casaubon (a prebendary of Canterbury^ 
and son of Isaac Casaubon)^ first in \634i, and again published in 
1635 : and he says in his Preface, " Of all books that have ever 
been written by any heathen, I know not any which deserves more 
respect than this of Marcus Antoninus. In the author of it, two main 
things I conceive very considerable : that he was a very great man ; 
one that had had good experience of what he spake : and^ secondly, 
that he was a very goad man ; one that had lived as he did write, and 
exactly^ as far as it was possible to a natural man, performed what 
he exhorted others to" 
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in those things which are their true good and hap- 
piness, but in the external conveniencies and sup- 
ports of life, 

God is, therefore, above all, to be worshipped ; in 
all undertakings to be invoked; at all times to 
be remembered, and present to our thoughts ; in all 
things to be acknowledged, and his conduct ap- 
proved ; for all things to be praised and celebrated. 
To Him, alone, we ought, in singleness of heart, to 
yield a willing obedience in all we do. From Him, 
whatever comes to us, we ought to receive and em- 
brace with a ready and hearty accord, and think 
nothing better, nothing more convenient, more 
advantageous, more fortunate, or more seasonable, 
than that, whatever it be, which He has willed. 
Wherever He thinks fit to lead us, there we ought 
to follow, without turning our back, or murmuring. 
Whatever place or station he has assigned us, that 
we ought strenuously to keep, and with all our 
might maintain. 

Mankind we ought, from the heart, to love ; have 
a tender care of, and bear with their weakness; 
abstain from aU. manner of injury, that being ever 
impiety : to do them all the good we can, and not 
believe we are born, and to live, for ourselves alone ; 
but let all behold us dedicate ourselves to the ut- 
most of our strength and abilities for the public 
good, and kindly beneficent to all men. 

We ought to live satisfied with acting our part 
well, and with the inward consciousness of having 
done so, without concern for the reputation of it ; 
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without witnesses, without hope of reward, with- 
out any view at all of our own advantage; but 
go on, from one good deed to another, and never be 
weary of doing good; esteeming it the true fruit 
of living, to make life one uninterrupted series of 
good actions, so closely linked to one another, that, 
through the whole, there be not found the least 
break or interval ; deeming it our own good that 
we have done good to others^ and that we have served 
oui/rselves^ if we have been useful to any one? 

I think it may be boldly asserted that there are 
no remaining monuments of the ancient strangers 
which come nearer to the doctrine of Christ, than 
the writings and admonitions of Epictetus and 
Antoninus. 'Tis certain, whatever precepts our 
Lord himself has given in those sermons and con- 
versations of his, inserted and interwoven into the 
history of the Gospel, of abstaining from evil, even 
in thought; of suppressing vicious affections; of 
leaving off all idle communications ; of cultivating 
the heart with aJl diligence, and fashioning it after 
the image of God ; of doing good to men from the 
most single, disinterested view ; of bearing injuries 
with contentment ; of using moderation and strict 
caution in our admonitions and reproofs ; of 
counting aU. things whatever, even life itself, as 
nothing, when reason and the case demand them ; 
and of undertaking and performing almost all the 



^ See Gataker's Prefatory Discourse to his edition of, and Com- 
mentary upon^ the Meditations of Marcus Antoninus, which is much 
esteemed. 
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other duties of piety^ affection^ equity^ humanity^ 
with the greatest diligence and ardour : all these 
same precepts are to be found in Antoninus just as 
if he had habitually read them. 

But some perhaps may say, to what purpose take 
these precepts from a stranger, and even an adver- 
sary, to the Christian faith, when they can be had 
more readily from the sacred page, where they 
stand published to all ? To this it may be answered, 
that the sacred writers have given us only the chief 
heads of our Lord's discourses, concisely digested, as 
a taste or specimen ; and those maxims and pre- 
cepts, only summarily proposed, are, in Antoninus, 
more extensively applied, more fuUy explained ; 
and established, illustrated, enforced, and incul- 
cated upon us, and accommodated to practice in 
civil life. In aU this, Antoninus particularly excels. 

And then another thing of no small moment is 
this : we discover the equity of the Christian doc- 
trine, and its perfect agreement with reason, while 
we show it is approved and praised, even by stran- 
gers and adversaries. A testimony fi^m enemies 
is of great weight ; and, says Dion PrusaBus, the 
encomium of those who admire, though they do not 
receive, must be the finest of aU praises.* 

He who advocates the sacred cause of Christianity 
should be particularly aware of fancying that his 
being religious will atone for his being disagreeable ; 
that his ortliodoxy will justify his uncharitablenesSy 

1 Thomas Gatakcr. (See last note.) He was a learned di?ine> of 
a very old Shropshire family. Preacher at Lincoln's Inn ahout 16OI. 
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or his zeal make up for his indiscretion. He must 
not persuade himself that he has been serving God, 
when he has only been gratifying his own resent- 
ment; when he has actually, by a fiery defence, 
prejudiced the cause which he might have ad- 
vanced, perhaps, by temperate argument, and per- 
suasive mildness.* 

The Christian religion, rightly understood, is the 
deepest and choicest piece of philosophy that is.^ 

It is a matter of sound consequence, that all 
duties are hy so much the better performed^ by 
liow much the men are more religious, Jrom whose 
habiUties the same proceed.^ 

Who will have his work his wish'd ends to win. 
Let him, with hearty prayer, religiously begin. ^ 

If we can forbear thinking proudly of ourselves, 
and that it is only God's goodness, if we exceed 
other men in any thing ; if we heartily desire to do 
all the good we can to others ; if we do cheerfully 
submit to any affliction, as that which we think 
best for us, because God has laid it upon us ; and 
receive any blessings He vouchsafes to confer upon 
us, as His own bounty, and very much above our 
merit, He will bless this temper of ours into that 
humility which he expects and accepts.^ 

The lines of duty are set down so clear and 
legible, are so agreeable to reason, so demonstrable 

1 Hannah More (Practical Piety). 

- Sir Thomas More, ^ Hooker. •* Drayton 

^ Lord Clarendon. 
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upon the proper principles, are so easy and plain, 
that we need not turn into comers and sneaking 
by-lanes to find them out.* 

L'enthousiasme des vertus sublimes est peu 
d'usage dans la soci^t^; en s'^lan9ant trop haut 
on est sujet aux chiites; la continuite des petits 
devoirs, toujours bien remplis, ne demande pas 
moins de force que les actions h^roiques ; on en 
tiroit meilleur parti pour Thonneur, et pour le 
bonheur, et il valoit infiniment mieux avoir, tou- 
jours^ Vestime des hommes que, quelqtiefoisj leur 
admiration? 

How well would it be for us if we could often 
see ourselves in the same light that others see 
us in. 

Whatever strengthens the understanding, ex- 
pands the afifections, or enlarges the sphere of our 
sympathies ; whatever makes us feel our relation 
to the universe " and all that it inherits," to time 
and to eternity, to the great and beneficent Cause 
of all, must unquestionably refine our nature, and 
elevate us in the scale of being.* 

When opening upon eternity, it will be our re- 
gret that so LITTLE has been done, so much left 

UNDONE. 

Let us remember that when the hour of trouble 
comes to the mind or the body, — and when the 
hour of death comes, that comes to high and low, 
rich and poor, — then it will na be what we hae 

1 Barrow. ^ Rousseau. 

« Channing (Preface to Works, 1829). 
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dune for ourseUsj but what we hae dune for others j 
that we shall think on maist pleasantly.* 

He who considers this earthly spot as the only 
theatre of his existence and its grave, instead of 
his first stage in progressive being, can never view 
nature with a cheerful, or man with a benevolent 
eye. 

Labour, by a wise and virtuous life, to get thy 
soul so settled, that, which way soever she turns 
her eye, the heaven is cakn and serene about her. 

The separation of my soul and body is what I 
should think, of with little pain ; for I am sure He 
that made it, will take care of it ; and, in whatever 
state He pleases it to be, that state must he right? 

I hae naebody now — I hae naebody now 

To meet me upon the green, 
Wi' light locks waving o'er her brow 

And joy in her deep blue e'en, 
Wi' the soft, sweet kiss, and the happy smile. 

And the dance o' the lightsome fay ; 
An' the wee bit tale of news the while. 

That had happen'd when I was away. 

I hae naebody now — I hae naebody now — 

To clasp to my bosom at even. 
O'er her calm sleep to breathe the vow. 

An' pray for a blessing from Heaven ; 
An' the wild embrace, and the gleesome face, 

In the morning that met mine eye ; 
Where are they noo ? where are they noo ? - • 

In the cauld, cauld grave they lie. 

i Scott (Heart of Mid Lothian, not literal). 
2 Pope (Letter to Swift — Swift's Works, xii.) 
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Oh I dinna break, my puir auld heart. 

Nor at thy loss repine ; — 
For the unseen hand, that threw the dart, 

Was from her Father, and thine J 

As she had lived, so she died — an example of 
every noble feeling — of love, attachment, and the 
total want of every thing selfish. Endeavouring to 
the last to conceal her sufifering, she evinced a re- 
signation, a Christian courage, beyond all power of 
description. Her last injunction was to attend to 
her poor people.^ 

She had her senses to the very last gasp, and 
exerted them to give me all the marks of love in 
her power. The last words she said to me were 
the kindest of all ; a reflection on the goodness of 
God, which had allowed us in this manner to meet 
once more, before we parted for ever. Not many 
minutes after that, she laid herself on her pillow 
in a sleeping posture. 

Placid&que ibi demiun morte quievit. 

Judge what I felt on this occasion, and feel, at 
my age, under my infirmities. I have no reliefs 
and supports but those with which reason and re- 
ligion furnish me; and those I lay hold on, and 
grasp as fast as I can. I hope that He who laid 
the burden upon me (for wise and good purposes 
no doubt), will enable me to bear it, as I have borne 
others, with some degree of fortitude and firm- 
ness.' God's Will be done!! 

I The Ettrick Shepherd. 2 gee a beautiful letter by the 

late Duke of Buccleugh, on his Duchess's deaths expressive of deep 
feeling, and a fine, manly sense of duty. (Life of Scott, iv. 882.) 

* Dr. Atterbury (Pope's Works, viii.). 
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TO THE HEADER. 

Farewell ! — forgive my feeble sway : 
Much have I owed this strain on life's long way. 
Through secret woes the world has never known. 
When on the weary night dawn'd wearier day. 
And bitterer was the grief devour'd alone 1 * 

My task is done — my theme 

Has died into an echo ; it is fit 

The spell should break of this protracted dream. 

The torch should be extinguish'd which hath lit 

My midnight lamp — and what is writ, is writ : — 

Would it were worthier 1 — but I am not now 

That which I have been — and my visions flit 

Less palpably before me — and the glow. 

Which in my spirit dwelt, is fluttering, faint, and low. 

Farewell I — a word that must be, and hath been — 

A sound which makes us linger — yet — Farewell I ^ 

1 Lady of the Lake. 2 Childe Harold. 
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To Ch,L — Every effect presupposes an adequate cause; 
that cause in the scheme of the universe, by whatever 
name it be designated, is the Deity. Unless a man doubt 
that he exist, he cannot doubt that something caused him 
to exist ; — that cause is the Deity. ^ 

Ch.il — A few cross instances, which to us, weak- 
sighted mortals, may appear of evil tendency, ought not to 
make, and cannot^ upon due reflection, make us doubt of the 
pure benevolence of the Deity, When we know so little 
of nature, it would be surprising, indeed, if we should be 
able to account for every event, and its final tendency. 
Unless we were let into the counsels of the Almighty, 
we can never hope to unravel all the mysteries of the 
creation. 

Now an argument from ignorance can never be a 
convincing argument in any case; and this difficulty of 
accounting for natural and moral evil can but appear in 
the shape of a difficulty ^ — not of a solid objection. 

As spots in the sun's bright orb, so, in the universal 
plan, scattered evils are lost in the blaze of superabundant 
goodness.^ 

Ch. IV. — By religion, here, I do not mean merely 
devotion and prayer, which are of admirable use, and of 
great necessity ; but the greater degree of all that is good ; 
the more sure conquest over all our passions; the more 
quiet possession of our souls in patience ; the more pro- 
found submission to all the dispensations of God. ' 

1 C. 2 Condensed from Essays quoted^ p. £. n. 6. 

8 Hoadley on Acceptance. 
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P. 282. 

As for his poesy ^, 'tis so ramm'd with lief 

That it shall gather strength of life, with being. 

And live, hereafter, more admired than now. ^ 

How differently speaks the high-minded Lord Chatham, 
of our Scottish brethren, from the prejudiced Johnson I — 
*^ I looked for merit, and I found it in the mountains of 
the north : — I found a hardy and intrepid race of men ; 
they served with fidelity, and fought with valour. De~ 
tested be all national prejudices / — they are unjusty illiberal^ 
unmanly^^ 

252. 1. 2. — The Irish heart is of the finest porcelain of 
the earth. More affection and kindness I never saw dis- 
played in my life than amongst these Irish emigrants. 
The husband and father is to be seen supporting the 
drooping head of his sick wife or child ; and the wife and 
mother showing all the better qualities of the female heart, 
while oppressed and stricken herself. I see at this mo- 
ment such a group before me. Silent and watchful lies a 
poor man supporting his partner in distress, — her head 
upon his breast, and a child in her arms, which she is 
feeding from her withered breast, when any short respite 
from extreme illness enables her to do so. All the three 
are one mass of squalid wretchedness, painful to look at, 
but rendered interesting by the air of resignation and 
kind feeling in the countenance of the man? 

Ch. XVI. — It is a foolish and preposterous affection to 
love the accessories of life^ more than life itself ^ 

Men fear death because they know it not, as children 
fear the dark. * 

Bacon calls Proverbs — the wisdom of ages. 

* Shakespeare's. 2 ggji Jonson. 

^ John Hood (Australia and the East). 

^ Bacon (Advancement of Learning). ^ Id. 
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The expense of travelling has mounted high; I have 
gained, however, in health and spirits, in a new stock of 
ideas, new combinations, and new views. ^ 

I (Lockhart) said, that whatever had been his share of 
happiness, no man could have laboured better for it: he 
answered, " / consider the capacity to labour, as part of the 
happiness I have enjoy ed^ ^ 

He said, of his picture by Lawrence, " The person is 
remarkably like, and conveys the idea of the stout, blunt 
carle that cares for few things, and fears none.^ '^ 

I felt, at awaking, 

I had drunken deep 

Of all the blessedness of sleep. 

I had a long walk to-day : — I fell in with the ladies, but 
their donkies outwalked me ; a flock of sheep afterwards 
outwalked me ; and I began to think, on my conscience, that 
a snail, put in training, might soon outwalk me. I must 
lay the old salve to the old sore, and be very thankful for 
being able to walk at all. 

When we had set down to our respective employments, 
the stillness of the room was unbroken, except by the light 
rattle of the rain against the windows, and the dashing trot 
of Sir Walter's pen over his paper ; sounds not very unlike 
each other, and which seemed to vie together in rapidity 
and continuance. Sometimes, when he stopped to consult 
a book, a short dialogue would ensue upon the subjects with 
which I was occupied, about Mary Queen of Scots, perhaps, 
or Viscount Dundee ; — or, again, the silence might be 
broken for a moment by some merry outcry in the hall, 
from one of the little grandchildren, which would half- 
waken Nimrod, or Bran, or Spice, as they slept at Sir 

J Walter Scott (Life). -' Id. ^t Id. 
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Walter's feet, and produce a growl, or a stifled bark, not in 
anger, but by way of protest* 

Lord Kavensworth manages his woods admirably well. 
In the evening plenty of fine music, with heart as well as 
voice and instrument Much of this was the spontaneous 
efiusion of Mrs. Arkwright (a daughter of Stephen 
Kemble), who has set " Hohenlinden," and other pieces 
of poetry, to music of a highly ^ted character. The 
Miss Liddells and Mrs. Barrington sang ^^ The Camp* 
bells are coming," in a tone that might have waited the 
deadJ^ 

Sir Frederick Adam spoke most highly of Byron — the 
toundness of his views — the respect in which he was held 
— his just ideas of the Grecian cause and character, and 
the practical and rational wishes he formed for them.^ 

She (the lady of Blair Adam) is anxiotis to please and 
willing to he pleased^ which, with her striking beauty, can- 
not fail to succeed.* 

His father * and I loved each other well ; and his beau- 
tiful mother^ had as much of the angel, as is permitted 
to walk this earth J 

How rarely do we accurately weigh what we have to 
sacrifice against what we have to gain I ® 

As we grow older we ought to grow more indulgent to 
the faults of others ; how few faults are there seen by us, 
which we have not ourselves committed ! ^ 

Your sensibility will become the noblest gift that nature 
has bestowed on you, when it shows itself in affectionate 
assiduity, and stamps on every action a soft, kind, and 

^ J. L. AdolphuB (Scott's Life, by Lockhart, ix. 1S8. 2d ed.). 

2 Ibid. ix. 166. 3 Ibid. viii. 398. ^ Ibid. S95. 

* Of the present Duke of Buccleucb and Queensberry. 

® Harriet Katherine^ daughter of Viscount Sydney, 

7 Scott (Life, viii. 892.). » Goethe (Mrs. Austin). 

» Goethe (not literal). 
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tender oharacter; instead of waating itaelf in secret re* 
pinings.^ 

" I dwell too much upon the evils of my lot,^ said she 
to herself, one bright summer morning, when a thousand 
sights and sounds of joy breathed their influence into 
her souL '^ I waste, in dreams of that, which never can 
return, the spirits and the health which should gladden 
the present hour. I have been too inactive ; employment 
might divert my thoughts. Unhappy as I am, if I can 
ctmtribute to the happiness of others^ should not this rouse 
me to something like energy and hope?**^ 

I like one that will forget a cause of quarrel with a 
friend, whose back is already at the wall ; and remember 
nothing of him but his kindness.^ 

Tyne hearth tyne all; it is making more of money than 
it is worth, to grieve about it. ^ 

Pride, 
Howe'er disguised in its own dignity. 
Is littleness I — 

True dignity abides with him alone. 
Who, in the silent hour of inward thought. 
Can still suspect, and still revere himself. 
In lowliness of heart* 

I can conceive nothing so respectable, as the spirit which 
rises above misfortune, and prefers honourable privations 
to debt, or dependence.^ 

True hope is based on energy of character. A strong 
mind always hopes, and has always cause to hope, because 
it knows the mutability of human affairs, and how slight 
a circumstance may change the whole course of events. 
Such a spirit, too, rests upon itself; it is not confined to 

1 Justus MSser. (Mrs. Austin's tr.) 

2 Mr8.Brunton (Emmeline). ^ Scott. * Id. 
^ Adam Blair. ^ Bride of Lammennuir. 
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partial views^ or one particular object. And if, at last^ all 
should be loet, it has saved itself — its own integrity and 
truth. ^ 

To-day's misfortune has given a wise cast to my mind. 
Spirits and folly will have their turn again* To act with 
common sense, according to the moment, is the best 
wisdom I know; and the best philosophy, to do one's 
duties, take the world as it comes, submit, respectfully, 
to one's lot, bless the Gtx)dne8S that has given us so much 
happiness with it, whatever it is, and despise affectation, 
which only makes our weakness more contemptible by 
showing we are not what we toish to appears 

You would have me believe my husband is jealous: 
suppose it true ; / know a cure for jealousy : — It is to 
speak the truth to my husband at all times ; to hold up my 
mind and my thoughts before him as pure as that polished 
mirror ; so that, when he looks into my heart, he shall 
only see his own features reflected there.^ 

Do not torment yourself or your husband with unrea- 
sonable exactions. Try to make yourself and all around 
you agreeable. It will not do to leave a man to himself, 
till he comes to you ; to take no pains to attract him, or 
to appear before him with a long face. 

Try to appear cheerful and contented, and your husband 
will be so ; when you have made him happy, you will be- 
come so, not in appearance, merely, but in reality. 

As soon as you are cheerful you will be lively and alert, 
and every moment will afford you an opportunity of letting 
fall an agreeable word.* 

^ Von Knebel (Mrs. Austin's tr.). 

^ Horace Walpole (last series of Letters to Sir Horace Mann). 

5* Scott (Kenilworth). 

^ See a beautiful letter from an old married woman to a sensitiye 
young one, in ''Fragments from Grerman Prose Writers," by Mrs. 
Austin. 
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The bleakest rock, upon the loneliest heath. 

Feels, in its barrenness, some touch of spring ; 

And in the April dew, or beam of May, 

Its moss and lichen freshen and revive ; 

And thus the heart, most seared to human pleasure. 

Melts at the tear, joys in the smile of woman.^ 

So dutiful a daughter, cannot but prove a good wife. 

Tears, whose pure innocence might tempt an angel 
To gather up the drops, and string for saints 
A chrystal rosary. '^ 

Let me be silent — let me hold you fast I — let me gaze 
in your eyes, and find, in them, — every thing — comfort, and 
joy, and hope I ^ 

The conquest o'er each erring thought. 

Had she been mine, she would have wrought I 

I had not wandered, wild and wide. 

With such an angel for my guide ; 

Nor heaven, nor earth could then reprove me. 

If slie had lived, — and lived to love me I * 

We celebrate nobler obsequies, to those we love, by 
drying the tears of others, than by shedding our own ; and 
the fairest funeral wreath we can hang on their tomb, is 
not so fair as Skfruit^ffering of good deeds.'' 

Remember that one act of beneficence, one act of real use- 
fulnessy is worth all the abstract sentiment in the world. 

How despicable is that humanity, which can be con- 
tented to "pity, — where it might assuage. 

Love of our neighbour doth imply readiness, upon all 

1 Beaumont 2 Shirley. ^ 6oethe (Mrs. Austin's tr.). 

4 Scott (Old Mortality). ^ jean Paul (Mrs, Austin's tr.) 

« Udolpho. 
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occasions, to do him good, to promote and advance his 
benefit in all kinds. 

It doth not rest in good opinions of mind, and good 
affections of heart, but from those roots doth put forth 
abundant fruits of real benevolence ; it will not be satisfied 
with faint desires, or sluggish wishes, but will be up and 
doing what it can for its neighbour. 

Such is true charity, which will render a man a general 
benefactor, in all matters, upon all occasions ; affording to 
his neighbour all kinds of assistance and relief, according 
to his neighbour's need, and his own ability : it will make 
him a bountiful dispenser of his goods to the poor, a 
comforter of the afflicted, a visiter of the sick, an instructor 
of the ignorant, an adviser of the doubtful, a protector of 
the oppressed, a hospitable entertainer of strangers, a recon- 
ciler of differences, an intercessor for offenders, an advocate 
of those who need defence, a succourer of all that want help. 

Such is a charitable man ; the sun is not more liberal of 
its light and warmth, than he is of beneficial influence. 

He dispersethy and giveth to the poovy the maimedy the 
lame, the blindy and he shall he blessed; for they cannot 
recompense him : he shall be recompensed at the resurrection 
of the just. Thus the pious man giveth, that is, with a 
free heart and pure intention, bestoweth his goods upon the 
indigent, without designing any benefit, or hoping for any 
requital to himself, — except from God, — in conscience, 
respect, 'and love to Whom he doeth it. 

The pious man doth disperse and give, while lie lives, 
not reserving the disposal of all at once upon his death, or 
by his last will. And he doth it constantly, through all the 
course of his life, whenever good opportunity presents 
itself. He doth it not by fits, or by accident, according 
to unstable causes or circumstances moving him, (when 
bodily temper or humour inclineth him, when a sad object 
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makes yehement impression on him^ when shame obligeth 
him to comply with the practice of others, when he may 
thereby promote some design, or procure some glory to him- 
self,) but his practice is constant and uniform, being drawn 
from steady principles, and guided by certain rules, proceed- 
ing from reverence to God, and good will towards man, fol- 
lowing the clear dictates and immutable laws of conscience. 

What is in itself fit and right to be done, every man's 
own conscience plainly tells him ; and whensoever he gives 
himself time seriously to consider and review his actions, it 
accordingly either applauds or condemns him, and affords 
him great pleasure and satisfaction from the sense of his 
having answered the chief ends of his creation, and com- 
plied with the highest obligations of his nature, in having 
endeavoured to promote the universal welfare and happiness 
of mankind, by the practice of truth and righteousness, 
meekness, goodness, and charity ; or else, it cannot but 
secretly reproach, and severely condemn him, for having 
acted the contrary part^ 

We may consider that there is no sort of duties which 
Grod hath more expressly commanded, or more earnestly 
inculcated, than those of bounty and mercy towards our 
brethren. 

'' Break off thy sins by righteousness^ and thy iniquities by 
shewing mercy to the poor.^ ^ 

It is, indeed, observable that, among the parts of 
righteousness (which word is used to comprehend all virtue 
and goodness), this of exercising bounty and mercy is 
peculiarly called righteousness. The righteous sheweth 
mercy, and giveth; blessed are those that consider the poor.^ 

^ Clarke (Sermon I. of Seventeen Sermons on several Occasions, 
1705). 

2 Dan. iv. 27. 

3 See Psalm xxxvii. 21. 26. ; also, Psalm xli. 1, 2, 5. 
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Cornelius, that excellent person, who was, though a Gen- 
tile, so acceptable to God, is thus represented : " He was 
a devout many and one that feared God with all his house ; 
who ffave much alms to thepeople^ and prayed to God alway^ 

From the Scriptures it appears how weighty a stress 
God doth lay upon these duties of bounty and charity, so 
peremptorily commanding them, so highly commending 
them, so graciously by promises alluring us to the perform- 
ance, so dreadfully by threatenings deterring us from the 
neglect of them. 

They are the bountiful and merciful persons who have 
relieved Christ in his poor members and brethren, who will 
appear to be the sheep at the right hand, and who shall 
hear the good Shepherd's voice uttering the joyful words, 
** Carney ye blessed of my Father ^ into the kingdom prepared 
for yovJ" ^ 

And correspondently grievous punishments are designed 
and denoimced to the transgressors of these duties; the 
worst of miseries is their portion and their doom : they, 
for being such, do forfeit God's love and favour ; they lose 
His blessing and protection."^ Inasmuch as they did their 
duty n4)t to one of the least of these their brethren, they 
did it not to Him. 

To look back upon a life, not uselessly spent, is what 
will give us peace at lasf 

God, of His infinite mercy, grant that we may all have 
that peace I 

J Barrow (Sermons, see Vol. II. Oxford ed. 1830). 

^ Barrow (Sermons). ^ Gleig (Subaltern — conclusion). 



THE END. 
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